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They both have it—mother and daughter. | morning. It will gently remove all the waste 


Both radiate the same cheerfulness and happy 
contentment, both enjoy life to the full, keep- 
ing alight heart and a smiling face. People 
meeting them for the first time take them for 
sisters, for the one looks almost as young as 
the other. 

That’s because they both revel in good 
health. 

The reason why some women appear to age 
quickly is not far to seek 
the blood stream. 


it is to be found in 
Impure blood produces a 
sallow, blotchy complexion, lack-lustre eyes 
and a general appearance of weariness. 
Cleanse the blood-stream once and for all by 
starting and maintaining the Kruschen habit. 
Take just enough Kruschen Salts to cover 


a sixpence in your first cup of tea every 


matter and impurities that have been clogging 
the system, while its tonic properties will give 
yau a bracing sense of fitness in every fibre of 
your being. Your body is composed of millions 
of cells, and every cell requires for its healthy 
life every one of the six salts of which Kruschen 
is composed. 

The Kruschen treatment only costs a farthing 
a day, and, in addition to safeguarding your 
good looks, gives you health and happiness. 
Ordinary beauty courses, which do not cure 
but merely cover up, cost a hundred times 
that amount for each “ dose,”” and you have a 
patchwork job at the finish. Start the Kruschen 
habit, and keep your youthful charm secure 
from within against the wear-and-tear of time 
and worry. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


for three months 
a day. 





sells Kruschen. 


Tasteless in Tea 


Q. 


on a sixpence,” taken in the breakfast cup of tea. 


A 1s. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses—enough 
which means good bealth for less than a farthing 
The dose prescribed for daily use is “as much as will lie 


Every chemist 


Get a 1s. 9d. bottle to-day and start to-morrow. 
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Yobaceo & Ci Lea rettes 


Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


Per oz. 


1/- 


GOLD LEAF - \ 
MEDIUM - 7 


J 


TAWNY - 


Per oz. 


WHITE LABEL 103d 


Sold by all Tobacconists 


Cigarettes 


Made from fine quality Virginian 
Tobacco and sold in two strengths. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 
24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 


MEDIUM 
100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 
20 for 114d.; 10 for 6d. 


and Stores 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
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A tin 
with a 
purpose. 








- SUBSTITUTE. 
NOT MADE FROM EGGS. 
making all sorts of Cakes 
guns. Light Puddings, Pan Cakes 
vatter for Fish, etc. 


5 0° MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
=. ALFRED BirD & SONS !” 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG.. 
3OODDOPSES 


2 or 


~ 


Every tin of 
Bird’s Egg Substitute 
has the purpose of making 
the housewife’s task lighter — 
of making better cakes and better 
puddings at less cost and less trouble. a 

Whether they be the small “one-a-piece” cakes, like rock 
buns, Castle cakes, etc.; or the big “cut-and-come-again” 
family cakes, Bird’s Egg Substitute makes them finer, more 
appetising and more nourishing. 

Every tin of Bird’s Egg Substitute fulfils its purpose, 
because the pure golden powder which it contains is 
prepared by BIRD’S unrivalled experience. “Jf it's 
BIRD’S it’s pure,” has passed into a proverb. 

Bird’s Egg Substitute imparts richness, lightness and flavor 
to all kinds of cakes, buns and puddings. No eggs or baking 


powder or self-raising flour required. Buy it to-day and use the 
good old English recipes in every tin. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


( 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


The Premier Pastime for the 


OSY 
ORNER 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 
out paintsor knowledgeof drawing. Charm- 
ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
Novlart post card. 








Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 


- ee 
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much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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THIs wonderful tonic restorative quickly ban- 
ishes headaches and all wearying nerve pains 
which, if neglected, quickly undermine one's 
health. When once you have tried Cephos you will 
always keep a box in the house, for it never fails 
to give instant and permanent relief. 
Physicians use and recommend Cefhos because 
it is free from injurious drugs and narcotics that 
affect the heart. 


Obtainable from Boots the Chemists, Taylors’ Drug 
Stores, and all other chemists in boxes at 1/3 and 3/-. 
If not in stock at your local chemist, send P.O. or 
stamps for size required to 


CEPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, 
who will send it to you Post Free. 
Write NOW for FREE SAMPLE mentioning 
“ The Quiver.’! 
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Popular Guide to 
Gardening 

Hardy Border Flowers 

A:lotment Gardening : A Complete 
Guide 

Bulb Growing for Amateurs 

The Carnation Book 

Everybody’s Flower Garden 

First Steps in Gardening 

Fruit Growing for Amateurs 

The Garden: How to Make It Pay 

Garden Handbook for Beginners 

The Garden Month by Month 

Garden Planning and Planting 

Garden Work for Every Day 








6 HANDBOOKS 


GARDENING DAYS AHEAD! 


If you are a garden enthusiast you should at once become 
acquainted with 


’S GARDENING 
1/6 


NEI 


Gardening : A Complete Guide 
Gardening Difficulties Solved 
The Greenhouse: /ts Flowers ana 
Management 
1,000 Gardening Hints 
| Indoor Gardening 
| Little Gardens: How to Make the 
Most of Them 
| Rockeries: How to Make and 
Plant Them 
Rose Growing for Amateurs 
Sweet Peas and How to Grow 
Them 
Vegetable Growing for Ama- 
teurs 
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Eat more 
Mackintosh’s 
g ToffeedeLuxe 











STUDY AT HOME 


and prepare for promotion. Pitman’s offer a choice of 
80 Postal Courses, embracing: English and Secretarial 
subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping and Accountancy, 
3anking, Law and Accounts, nga Modern 
u anguages, subjects of general education. Write for 
ee booklet, ‘‘ Home Study— the Key to Success,” which 
gives full particulars. 
Pitman’s School, 221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 








DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore 
your grey 
and faded 
hairs to their 
natural 
colour with 





Lockyer’s si: Hair Restorer 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the fi rier colour 
in a lew days, thus securing a preserved appear, 2 
g i erved appearance, 
has enabled thousands to retain their po ition, 
2/- Sold everywhere 2/- 


Lockyer's gives healt 





1 to the Hair and restores the 














natural colour. It cleanses the scal p, and makes the 

most perfect Hair Dressing, 

ett Lis we orld-fi med Ha aero torer is prepared by the great Hair 

ya sts, J PEPPER & L.1b., 12 Bedford Laborateries, 

s k ind can he btained ‘direct from them by post, 
hy Chemists and stores throu; ut the world 
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TOO MUGH MEAT 
MEANS BAD KIDNEYS 


A sure cause of rheumatism, gout, backaches, 
etc. Drink Alkia Saltrates water, and flush 
the kidneys regularly if you 
over-eat, says 


G. EAST, 
Cambridge Coach for 30 years. 





Eating too much meat is one of the principal 
causes, usually the principal cause of rheumatic 
and uric acid disorders, 

Uric acid, for instance, is a direct product of 
the breaking down of one particular class of 
protein foods--nucleo - proteins, the medical 
men term them. 

Any of us who over-indulge a liking for such 
foods as sweetbreads, kidneys or red and 
specially fibrous meats, such as beef, will find 
sooner or later that, unless we adopt certain 
precautionary measures, nature exacts a severe 
penalty in the form of backache, rheumatism, 
uric acid complaints, serious kidney trouble or 
worse. 

Even aconfirmed uric acid subject, or arheu- 
matic cripple need not become a martyr to any 
dreaded Diet Rules, however, provided he is 
reasonably careful to flush the kidneys regularly, 
so they will not become clogged and thus lose 
the selective power which enables them to filter 
out and expel from the body all the excessive 
acid and nitrogenous waste matter. Remember 
that these impurities are always forming in the 
blood anyway, however caretul he may be as 
to diet. Total avoidance of all the foods which 
act as their parent substances is practically 
impossible. 

As a kidney-flushing agent or uric acid sol- 
vent, I believe there is nothing so good, certainly 
nothing better, than a good pinch of the Alkia 
Saltrates compound in one’s tea every morning. 
Also take two or three similar doses in either 
water or tea during the day, especially if the 
case is a very severe one, A few ounces of the 
Alkia Saltrates compound can be obtained from 
any chemist. It is inexpensive and entirely 
tasteless. 








Like Britain's Navy—* Never wiped out,” 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


A Makes ITS MARK & 1S NOT AFRA'D OF THE WAT 
FOR U-E WITH (R WITHOUT HEATING 
(WH.CHEVER KIND IS PREFERRi LD) 
ALWAYS UP TO THE MARK: of Stationers, Chemists € Stores. 6d- & 1s 

N ven Wireo 0 











ER ED OT Used in the Royal Horreholds J 











If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary 
Colds. Buy atin today at your chemists. 


4s. 6d. a tin 
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MELLIN’S 
Gives Health 


REPARED as directed, Mellin’s Food is 

the equivalent and the perfect substitute 
for breast milk, for it contains nature’s essential 
constituents for building sturdy limbs, strong 
muscle and active brain. 
Mellin’s Food is the fresh milk food, and by 
supplying complete nourishment it induces restful 
nights and contented, care-free days. Mellin’s 


babies are cheerful, healthy babies—that is why 
Mellin’s Makes Mothers Happy. 


Mellirrs Food 


Another SAMPLES POST FREE 


FE Mellin’s Food on receipt of 6d. stamps. Mellin’s Food 
Mellin's Food Baby. Biscuits on receipt of 6d. stamps. A valuable hand- 
book for mothers will be sent free to any address, 


MELLINn’s Foop Works, PEcKHAM, Lonpon, S.E.15 
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| EXPLORERS of THE DAWN 
Mazo de la Roche 
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The “Explorers of the Dawn”? are just 
three little lads—** Angel, Seraph and John,”’ 
and this account of their doings, which should 
be read by every mother, is told with a poet’s 
imagination and with a delicate fancy that 
will captivate all lovers of children. No more 
delightful story of children has, in fact, been 
published since ‘* Helen’s Babies.’’ 
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The House of Cassell 
La Belle Sauvage, London E.C.+ ee 
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RHEUMATOID! 
ARTHRITIS 


THE SECRET OF A SIMPLE CURE 


Are you a walking barometer—have you pains that shift from 
t to joint at every change of the weather—are you subject 


oin : 
J if so, you are suffering | 


to occasional recurring catching pains 
from an excess of Uric Acid, and should 


CURE THE TROUBLE AT ONCE. 


You can do it yourself at home. 2s : 
Surely you have heard of the wonderful specific that does this ‘ 
It is called Curicones, a real scientific discovery. Write to-day 


ys FREE HOME TRIAL PACKACE 


and a copy of the little book, ‘* The Story of the Rheumatic 
Cure.” It tells the secret of this remarkable discovery, which 
has already been the means of curing thousands of cases of 


Neuritis, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Cout. 


It is the only preparation, as far as we know, which relieves 
and cures Rheumatoid-Arthritis. 

Don’t de'ay—it costs you nothing—waiting won't cure you. 
Send for the trial package. Curicones give prompt relief and 
will cure you. ‘The book tells you why Curicones are so 
effective even from the first dose. They relieve your pains, 
reduce your swellings and make life a pleasure once ‘more. 
Repeated tests prove that it is equally efficacious for simple 
occasional Rheumatism as for chronic cases when all other 
means have failed. 


FRE Send nomoney. Sign the following and post to 
a Stephen Matthews & Co., Ltd. (Dept. K.M.2), 
1g-2t Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. — Flease send me your 


little book, the Free Home ‘Trial Package, and your usual 
circulars of information, etc. 





Ricci 


Ailment............... 
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| 
this brush 
is 
Cleanliness \\\')\' sterilized 
and ii) bya 
WONG SERVICE. WM) Certified 
Aes Process 
‘CLEMAK | 
| 
Ze ee Fi 


5 76 


y . 
, our Dealer will show you the 


CLEMAK 


| 
SHAVING BRUSH | | 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., Kingsway, London. 
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Here's a 
jolly spread 


UCH more nourishing than 

marmalade or jam, there is 

no “spread” for bread to equal 
Sailor Savouries. 

Sailor Savouries are quite 
“different.” The salmon is real 
salmon, the turkey and chicken 
are veal turkey and chicken. The 
lobsters, anchovies and shrimps 
are fresh from the sea. All the 
food is of guaranteed quality, 
cooked by experienced chefs in 
Angus Watson’s model kitchens 
under the most perlect hygienic 
conditions, and guaranteed by the 
Skipper under Purity 
Warranty. 

Do not be satisfied with “ just 
as good” products, but isist on 
having Sailor Savouries. 


£500 


In eight delicious varieties :— 
Chicken and Ham; Chicken, Ham & 
Tongue; Ham and Tongue; Turkey 
and Tongue; Salmon and Anchovy; 
Bloater ; Salmon & Shrimp ; Lobster. 


Large jars 103d 


SAILOR SAVOURIES 


: FOR SPREADING. 
y The name Angus Watson on any , 


preserved food means the 
Bee best of its kind 


— 
SOR eee.. namncnnans+s**** 


; small jars, 6a. 


Angus Watson & Co., Limited, Newcastie-on-Tyne 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in poper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
te-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance '' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 





Northern Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. | | 


_ a) 





All Mechanics WILL have 


because it 


in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2.8. 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


¢ Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer show 

- you the neat little 
&, 

Ss FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 

It is perfectly simple to use, and will iast for years in constant use. 

cS It contains a special “small-space” erng Iron with non-heating 

4 metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fiuxite, Solder, etc., and tull 

instructions. Price 7/6, Sample Set, post paid, United Kingdom 











When the plamber calls round to your house, 
Looking cheerful like yon merry sprite, 
You can bet ten to one that this son of a gun 

| Has remembered to bring his FLUXITE. 


|FLUXITE 


| SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell FLUXITE 


























3 | FLUXITE, LTD,, 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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The attraction, interest and pleasure of a Wireless Set have been 
brought home to thousands during the past few months. The 
intricacies of the science are amazing, yet simple to learn and 
thoroughly understand. 

The premier weekly paper for all Wireless Amateurs is AMATEUR 
WIRELESS. It explains the underlying principles; Makes the 
way plain to beginners; Shows them how to start; What to do; 
What to buy; What to make and how to make it; Wireless club 
and society fixtures, and latest news of Wireless developments. 
FREE information given by return post to readers on any Wire- 
less question by our skilled experts, 


Fully 
Illustrated 


3? 


Weekly 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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La Belle Sauvage, London. EC - 
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/Jellies 


FLAVOURED 
WITH RIPE 
FRUIT JUICES 


TVEVVY TT 


nae SIMPLE to make 
i —LUSCIOUS to 
:| taste—and perfectly PURE 
| and WHOLESOME. 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 


: The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
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The reoes of 
Sheila 
Ka Smith 


UNIFORM 


— 


ee 


EDITION 


**She reveals true men and true 
women, creatures of ordinary flesh 
and blood, but full of vigour and 
essentially wholesome.” 

—Birmingham P. ost. 


*Sussex Gorse: 
The Tramping Methodist 
Green Apple Harvest 
*The Challenge to Sirius 


* By arrangeme with James Nisbet & ¢ 


Ltd. 


Cloth « .« 
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How to take 


Corns out 
so they 


never come back. 


“You simply use ‘ Reudelated’ waiter, 
which does the trick every time, and also 
cures bunions, aching, tenderness, blisters, 
chilblains, or even rheumatic and gouty 
pains ’’—says 


C. S. TURNER, formerly of the R.A.M.C. 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a razor or 
burning it off with caustic lotions, plasters, 
etc., doesn’t do any good. The root just sprouts 
right up again, and soon your corn has a brand- 
new top on it, bigger than ever. The top is 
only dead skin, anyway. The business end of a 
corn is the little pointed part, or core, that ex- 
tends down into the toe. That is what hurts 
when it presses on sensitive nerves, and it is the 
part you have to get out. Cutting the top off an 
aching tooth wouldn't stop the ache. Same way 
with acorn. Don't worry about the top. Get the 
yoot out permanently by using a good big handful of 
the refined Reudel Bath Saltrates (you can get a 
half-pound at slight cost from any chemist) dis- 
solved in a gallon or so of hot water. Just soak 
your feet in this ‘‘ Reudelated ’’ water for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, then take hold of the corn with 
your fingers and out she’ll come, root and all, like 
the hull comes out of a strawberry. Only a little 
hole or depression is left in the toe, and that soon 
closes, so there is nothing left in there to sprout a 
new corn again. It doesn’t affect the surrounding 
flesh at all, but soon softens the whole of the corn. 
No burning or soreness, no pain, no danger, no 
trouble, and no days of waiting to see whether that 
old corn is going to leave for good or come back to 
stay with youa while longer. Soften callouses the 
same way, then scrape off, and I don’t dare tell you 
how quickly this medicated water will always drive 
aches, chafes, blisters, etc., awav, and even cure 
rheumatic or gouty pains. It would sound too good 
to be true, but thousands of former soldiers can tell 














what wonderful stuff saltrated water is.—C. S. T. 
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QULUEULS BOOK FREE 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 
SEND FOR the most complete 
CURTAIN CATALOGUE issued. 
The ACTUAL ILLUSTRATIONS are 
of DIRECT ASSISTANCE in getting 
the right Curtains fér the right Windows. 
WIDECHOICE. ALLSIZES. Seethe 
New Sets ot Net and Casement Curtainings. 
















BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL, INEXPEN- 
SIVE. Original Patterns, ‘‘The Weave that 
Wears."" Exclusive Imperial Hem Curtains, 


obtainable only Direct from the Looms. FULL 
LIST SENT FREI LACE NET and CASE- 
MENT CURTAINS, MUSLINS, BLINDS, 
HOSIERY, CRETONNES, LINENS, LACES, 


6. PEACH @ SONS, 120 THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM 
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IN THE 


Beautiful North-west District of London 
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Can be obtained at the Bookstall, 


PRICE {3 PENCE 


Marylebone Station; 


or by post from the Superintendent 


of the Line, Publicity Department, 


Marylebone Station, London, N.W.1. 


Postage 2d. 
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WHERE TO LIVE 


easecccessesesesees 


“Ghe Homestead” . 


PYOTIII III errr rrr rr rrr rrr rrr 


is an OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the 


LONDON AND NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY : 


replete with every information and beautifully illustrated. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on BUILDING YOUR OWN HOUSE, GARDENING, 
POULTRY KEEPING and BEE KEEPING. 
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WELDON’ S 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES 


(No. 336, “ Weldon’s 
Home Dressmaker”) 


GRATIS PATTERNS 
of Ladies’ Nightdress— 
Princess Petticoat — Cami- 
Knickers—Camisole— 
Directoire Knickers— 


Additional Patterns of Matron’s 
Camisole and Underskirts and 
Ladies’ Dressing Gown obtain- 
able with coupon for 3d. each. 
Dainty Undies for the Trousseau 
—Garments for the Slumber 
Hours—Dressing J icket—Com- 


binations, etc.— 


a 
v 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
FY Price 3d. 
2 of all Newsagents, or post free 4d. from 
¢ WELDONS Lto. 
4 en ~~ Strand, W.C.2 
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Special Articles 
every week 


by 
Edmund Gosse 
T. P.O’Connor, M.P 
Frederick Grundy 
Ernest Newman 


Sydney Carroll! 


1 “TWO. PENC “E 
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Wireless Novel 
TheVOICE FROM THE VOID 
Sia ea William Le Queux 


“A ‘wireless’ mystery tho- 
roughly up-to-date. Star. 









“A story in which tragedy, 
romance, and intrigue are skil- 
fully intermingled."’ 

—A berdeen Journal, 


House of Cassell i) 














The 


LaBelle Sauvage. 
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London,£.C.4 
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THE AGONY OF 
RHEUMATISM 


SUPREME TRIUMPH OF MARVELLOUS 
ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 


NoT A TRACE LEFT—GONE FOR EVER—NOT A 
SHADOW OF PAIN SUFFERED SINCE—this is the 
upanimous verdict of 
many thousands of once 
crippled and writhing meget 
victims of Kheumatism, “ 
Lumbago and Sciatica. *~= 

They have proved that = 
“Electricity” is life and 
that the Pulvermacher 
Eléctrological Treatment 
is the one supremely 
successful method of re- 
charging the system with 
that grent Natural 
Force which not 
only cures Diseases 
but prevents them. 





















Given the vital force it requires your body will 
s00n rejoice in perfect health and strength. 
Drugs, Medicines, Lotions, are worse than 








. CASSELL’S 
* 2/=net FICTION 


—————_—_—_—_——————— 


A Series of Reprints of some of the 
most popular Stories by eminent 
novelists. 
J. M. BARRIE The Little Minister 
ARNOLD BENNETT The Lion’s Share 
E. F. BENSON Mike 
WARWICK DEEPING Unrest 
A. CONAN DOYLE The Doings of Raffles Haw 
A. RIDER HAGGARD =King Solomon's Mines 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four 
"i PHILLIS OPPENHEL ble Fone 
M The DoubleF 

BARONESS ORCZY scion 


The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
MAX PEMBERTON The Iron Pirate 
SAX ROHMER Batwing 
H. A. VACHELL Blinkers 
OLIVE WADSLEY Almond-Blossom 
HUBERT WALES The Thirty Days 
H.G. WELLS Mr. Britling Sees it Through 


A complete list of Books in this series will 
be sent post free on application. 
— The House of Cassell 
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They do not possess Nature’s Vital 
Force and, therefore, cannot impart it to the 
bodily system. Only Electricity can do this, 
for iT is Nature's Vital Force. You can learn 
all about the wonderful curative powers of 
Electricity if you send to-day fora free copy 
of the “ Guide to Heaith and Strength.” 


CAUSE OF RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA 


Rheumatism and Sciatica are both conditions due 
to poverty of Nerve Energy and Electrical Vitality. 

Nerves and Blood robbed of their strength and 

urity let the bodily enemies in, and sufferers well 
fees how weakening and painful these afflictions are. 

You are stabbed and pierced with never-ending 
twinges, spasms and throbs, which not only injure 
the body but madden the mind. 

Every symptom is a signal of distress—an urgent 
“ase for the Pulvermacher Electrological Appliance 
—for this marvellous treatment not only soothes, 
but, what is vastly more important, CURES by its 
removal of causes, 


DRUGS ARE USELESS 


Rheumatism arises from Nerve-Hunger and Thirst 
from the non-supply of Electrical Energy, and to 
take internal drugs or apply external lotions is 
altogether useless. 

But the Pulvermacher Appliance pours new life 
into every nerve centre, and these in return 








| strengthen and revitalise every organ and system 


and when the human frame is thus kept in order 
disease is unknown. bs 

This is a most deeply interesting and instructive 
subject and one you can study for nothing by send- 
ing for a free and post-paid copy of “A Guide to 
Health and Strength,” the best text-book ever 
wublished on the wonderful curative virtues of 
fedical Electricity. 
Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, 

Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Those who can do so are cordially invited to call, when Free 


* Advice and Demonstrations will be given. 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 
COUGHS, COLDS © vstex.s 
9 PALPITATION 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


nie ase 


ar ae a 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHCA, 


Hd hell 





A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 
: TOOTHACHE, KHEUMATISM and other bowel 
: complaints 








DVOOWOOWIOUDOUOUDRROUOeQuOOOUL:: 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


For the very finest shoe value 
write to Norwells Perth 


You can get Norwell shoes in any style you desire, from the flat-heeled sports brogue 
to the dressy promenade model—but there are certain qualities that characterize the 
entire Norwell range : 

















Sports shoes and dress shoes are alike gracefully modelled, entirely comfortabk 
and perfect in fit, and each model is built to combine tough wearing 
qualities with distinctive appearance. ‘Ihe finest of leather 

and most careful workmanship in every detail go inte the 


making of every shoe. 


r) GUARANTEE: 

orwell Money refunded in 

Ay full if entire satis- 

‘Derth’ Bi "4 D, faction is not given. 
“ Direct from Scotland” iy , 

Style D.L. 222 (at right). 

A particularly beautiful shoe 

built on specially designed 

last. Fits perfectly, grip- 

ping snugly rou 


36/6 
POST FREE 
“The Annick,” Style 197 (aicve) 


One of the smartest brogues in wear. Sup- and heel. J Cut trom 4g 

plied in Black Box Calf, Brown Willow Calf, superfine Glacé Kid 

Lustrous Patent, and Grey or Nigger Suede : with circular g 

Lined with softest glove suede, ensuring tosh and patent caps. 

perfect ankle grip ough leather soles, Welted is hand sewn. / 

welted as hand sewn. Full me li mn toe, 6 
A single shoe is gladly sent on approval any- 14 n. heel. Made 35 
where in Great Britain on receipt of gd. to cover in Havana 


postage. Brown, 4O/- 


—— When ordering send a pencil « 








POST FREE 


yutiine of foot, ob- 
tained by running pencil around stockinged foot 





Trust 
the 


resting lightly on paper Perfect fit assured Foreign orders receive special 
behind Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning ** Quiver,”’ to attention ; postage overseas extra. 
oot, NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
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VISCA pl: ase 


ALL LEADING DRAPERS sell 
“LUVISCA "in latest shades 
and colourings, including new 
cord effects, 37-38 ins. wide. 


Striped designs 3/1 13 


per yard 
1 shades 
per yard 4/6 
* LUVISCA” Blouses ready- 


to-wear are obtainable in al 


newest styles and designs. 
None genuine without the neck 
tab. *“*LUVISCA” Standard 
ih) 


mises with the Blue Neck 
Tab are the best pos-:ble 
value in “* LUVISCA Any 
jlouse bearing this tab not 






giving unqualified satisfaction 
will be immediately replaced, 
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Special Home-Makers’ Number 


Next month’s QUIVER will make special appeal to all who 
love the home. ‘‘ Why not build your own house P” is the title of 
a practical article by a practical architect, Mr. R. S. Bowers, and 
gives plans, costs, special instructions and special warnings to those 
who would like to build their own home. Our old friend Blanche 
St. Clair tells of ‘‘ The Home-maker in U.S.A.” Maude Meagher 
contributes a striking article, ‘I Won’t Sell My Soul,” describing 
the revolt of the modern girl against domestic service; and Judith 
Ann Silburn tells us what we must do if we are to conduct a 
servantless house successfully. There will be many other practical 
art cles for Home-makers. 


A new short serial, ‘‘ The House of Good Intent,” by Dorothy 
Black, will start next month. 


“Women and Income Tax,” a particularly 
informative article, by Mrs. Helen Normanton, 
B.A., will also be a feature. Sines, ceaiemeeneneninllt 
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Daintily ‘ph! 
Wrapped lb. 
Pieces, and per 4 
in Tins. ' co 
Make your day a “ delight ”-ful bw A pr: Turnwright’s * Toffee De-light,” which 


brigt 1a gaa hour, it brings £¢ asure wherever y © whatever you 


are doings A THRILL OF ‘St SLIGHT WITH eae BITE. 


TURNWRIGHTS 
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f 
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TOFFEE DELIGHT 


Obtainable [ all confec- ;- 
\., tioners. If any difficulty is {69° FREE and POST PAID.Senda - 
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“Walls are a picture in themselves” 

when decorated with Hall's Distemper. 
‘ The inside quality gives the most delicate interior 
<e% effects and makes home sweet home with beautiful 
sun-proof washable walls. The outside quality is fully 
weather resisting; it sets hard as cement and with- 
stands rain, sun and frost. 


Hall’s 


Distemper 


hs is sold by the Trade. 
By Appointment 
Eco alae Sole Manufacturers: SISSONS BROTHERS & CO. Ltd., HULL « LONDON, 





























| 
“ Rexine ”’ Leathercloth is most When buying see that" Rexine” 
| 


| 
| 
| 
= : ts specified on the tnvoice to 
suitable for upholstering all styles prevent substitution. | 
| . a. - 
||| of furniture, giving the same Your Furnishing House can 
||| effect as leather but at consider- show you samples. 
|| ably less cost. 
“Rexine” Leathercloth does not 
| stain, and keeps its freshness longer 
\ 


than leather. 


‘|| It has the same deep leather grains 
|} and the colours are permanent. 
| Also supplied made up into Banding 
|| and Studs to match the seating. 


| REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 
London : 42, Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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A 4 is made in the 
oe. following 24 
A : ) beautiful shades 
> ‘ ? SS i : Navy Blue Wine 
eS 


> Sy ; oH ' Light Navy Purple 
S'S t, 


x f Saxe Blue Grey 

2 IR NS oe Sc IRE BN oo QQ ys ti SST Pale Blue Black 

¥ hy Royal Blue Daffodil Yellow 
i i Shell Pink Old Gold 
j ) Sey?) Salmon Pink Tangerine 





‘i NY Old Rose Geranium Red 

Way ay Gress Green Rust Red 

Pai Jade Green Pillar Box Red 

; Reseda Nige +r Brown 
Lilac Tabac Brown 
a\\ Price 

\. PER "73D. PACKET 
. Of all Chemists, Grocers, 
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PQs SS, Stores, Oilmen, 
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[ndividuality—at the Junction. 


| \ 
\\ 
ISN 
> \\ \ 
\ 


HAVE YOU HEARD HE was just one of hundreds in the 

DANCE MUSIC? bustle of the junction, yet everybody 
Trot” and Walla, together on the platiorm forgot there was a 
_ ny train to catch—there was something so 
KDV/O Departments Loves compelling about her. The Guard 


House, Blackfriars, E.C. 4. 


suddenly discovered that there was a 
corner seat alter all! 

Smartness is just a knack of wearing the 
right colours—the shades which give you 
individuality. Don’t wear an unbecoming gar- 
ment—Twink it. There are twenty-four shades 
of Twink ; your shades are there. Follow the 
directions carefully and delightful results are 
certain. 













Cleans and Dyes at the Same Time. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT NLIGHT 
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Compensations 





It is very hard to have to pinch and scrape for moncy 
when some other people seem to have more than they 
know what to do with; it is very hard to be denied 
not only money, but opportunity—comforts—health— 
love—that others take so lightly. Life is capricious, 
unfair, irrational. And yet, withal, there are com- 
pensations. Happiness comes with striving, riches 
sometimes bring misery. Hardness, not satisfaction, 
follows in the wake of repletion. 


Granted that your lot in life is hard. Don’t 
be always dwelling on your hardships. Look for the 
compensations. They are there, sure enough. For 
instance, our climate is changeable, capricious—almost 
malicious ; we complain that the weather is trying— 
but it produces fine men: unlimited sun does not 
bring enterprise, strength, happiness, but—South Sea 
Islanders. Cold—wet—Jfrost—were not sent to kill 
you, but to brace you up. Poverty should goad you 
to success, the effort of striving should uplift your 
heart, strengthen your fibre, brace your mind, help P 
you to high endeavour. 








There are compensations. Look out for them. 
Bank on them. And do not forget to thank God 
for them. 























































TaE NEW WAY OF BUSINESS 


rhe war completed what new century started, and women’s place in business is established 
actual scene in a Lond i he flowers and the pictures: women's entrance into 
brightness and culour 
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Social Gide of 


Business Woman 


the 


MAUDE MEAGHER 


How should the business woman treat her male colleagues ? 


This social 


problem of the working girl is dealt with fairly and frankly. 


women in em- 
Gay little 
teens, 


AY by day the 


} alien d : ae 
ployment is gI 


army ol 
owing. 
bobbed-haired girls in their 
unambitious, 

romance and pretty clothes, pin thei 


i 


for fun and 
faith 
farther 


innocently eager 


to their nimble fingers and look 
into the future 
ing with their 


than the ne laughing even 


* DOY. 


Then come the shop-girls, expected by 
employers to dress neatly, often in silk 


frocks that set off their young prettiness, 


and that give them a feeling of superiority 
to the drab stay-at-homes of their families. 
In their pretty frocks they inevitably attract 
opportunities for pleasure, and having, as 
they believe, outgrown the advice of their 
parents, they decide upon their actions fo 


themselves. 
And so on up through th ale of work- 


mg women. They go forth with the ecstatic 


>) ° " 
recklessness of young b trying thei 
wings, The weekly cheque ly ymes an end 
in itself for the pleasure it may bring. The 


two or three 


pounds a 





to spend as they wish 
to dull, joy-killing parents, becomes a 
symbol of their liberty. They 





resentful of terference in eir way of 
spending this precious new liberty they have 
gained, 

And, like young birds, they sometimes 


find their wings too 


They find that once having 1 rT 

salety of the nest it is diffi ( npossible 
fo return to its dullness and safe Phi 
find that they ( me, with too-weak 
Wings, in a wo ’ s qu ndifferen 
» their fate 


Social Problems of Business Life 


Probably every 1 


into the still more 


who has struck out 


uncharted ways 


of economic life has felt at times that she 
has attempted ng beyond het 
strength. Situations se for which she has 
no precedent, with w she does not know 
how to dea 
I do n mean in connexion W th 


a woman cannot f 
) vh h she has be 
whie somecone eis 
accepts work re 

But where 
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other. They notice her hats, her frocks, her 
manner. A woman of no has a 
harder time to gain advancement than her 
more attractive sister. 
ambitious 
cultivate is charm of 

I do not mean feminine allure. The sort 
of woman by feminine wiles 
to gain preferment over the men with whom 


charm 
One of the assets an 


business woman most needs to 


manner, 


who attempts 


she works 
cannot 
tinually wandering to the effect of the curls 


comes very quickly to grief, for 


you allow your mind to be con- 


over your ears or the 
and 
with men who give their whole 
work. Still, the sort of 
does that never 


be ignored in this article 


proper powdering of 
youl nose still compet successfully 
minds to 
their woman who 


lasts very long as a worker, 
and may 


On the 


woman 


sort of 
efficiency 


other hand, there is the 


who fairly bristles with 


and is more dislike d by her men assoc lates 
than a grouchy man would be. 

But 
gent girl who works with men in their own 
line, neither 


on account of her 


what of the straightforward, intelli- 


+ 


giving nor taking advantage 


femininity, and yet 1s 


attractive as all youth is attractive, and is 
all the more alluring as a woman because 
she does not exploit her womanliness, 

She is She 
with and as a worker she 


their economi 


surrounded by men. works 


them, accepts 


code—the necessity for satis 


factory work if she would keep her place, 


and for more than satisfactory work if she 
would better her place. 
A Woman Always 

But whether she will or no, she must 
accept the fact that the men yk upon hex 


as a woman, not merely as a fellow-worker. 

The office boy, severa years her junior, 
perhaps, conceives a mantic passion for 
her, mopes about the oftics id dreams of 
marrying her. It sometimes takes all her 


tact to handle the situation, for if the boy 


neglects his work to weave nantic dreams 
about her the chief is like to blame her 
as a disturbing element and to dismiss the 
boy as a callow young 

The unattached young men of her own 
age invite her to dinner, to th eatre 


They have seldom any motiv 


pleasant evening to fill in the lonely 

work and sleep They desire in 
telligent, unsentimental companions] 
does she. 

But here again th ly em of 


between ] 


1 Lilt 
business woman ha mplications unknown 
to men. In the first place, there is no reasor 





why a girl who is earning a d salar 
should allow herself continual ’ 
obligation for food and theatre tickets 


men friends who ar 


earning 
Yet men occasior e, 





Same as she. 
quite absurdly self-conscious if 
the waiter. Sometimes the make-shift of 
allowing the man to pay and then giving 
him back one’s share of the expenses in 
secret spares his manly—and mid-\ yr Ff 
pride ! 
Another funny relic of n’s 
towards the economically depx 
is their tendency to become . 
tavour, If they carry it into 
however, and Jones becomes s and 1 
to Smith because Smith 
secretary twice to the the re n I weel 
then it becomes annoying 
business woman. It is also ant t 
chief, who finds his ofh 
smoothly. 
The Married Employer 
There is a problem of the 
ness which has caused many 
bre ik, many a vasted ( 
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THE SOCIAL CODE OF THE BUSINESS WOMAN 
Say the employer is an honourable man. may have resolutely outside her working 
He becomes more brusque and tries to hours She must not permit herself any 
ionore the feeling that has grown up be-- conduct that is likely to cause discord or 
tween them. preoccupation among the men with whom 
The secretary is an honourable woman. she works. She must not allow herself to 
She has a torror of the clandestine, of be flattered by the adoration of the office 
amorous intrigue. She hides her love away boy, nor encourage the rivalry of Jones and 
as something that must not be spoken. So Smith for her favour during office time. 
while the employer lives on comfortably ! admit that men are sometimes more to 
f with his wife and children, she becomes blame for sentimentalizing than the girl 
thirty, becomes forty, becomes fifty even, herself. Nevertheless, it is her problem, 
serving him with that selfless devotion of and it usually takes all her tact and will 
which fine women are capable, refusing power to solve it 
f offers of marriage, or, perhaps, never re- 
ceiving them because she gives other men The Case of Miss R—— 
no opportunity. Shall I illustrate what I mean by an 
And at the end she is still in her hall- example from my own experience? 
bedroom or in a cheap flat shared with her I left college at twenty-two very ignorant 
mother or a woman friend, a bit angular, a of men as social and emotional entities. 
bit acidulous of speech and manner... . No more so than most girls who have been 
Or the employer is not an honourable brought up without brothers, however. No 
man. He adds his asking to the demands more so than most girls when they enter 
of her own heart, and a tragedy of another business life. 
sort ensues Because I had written blank verse and 
philosophical essays at college I was given 
A Standardized Social Code a trial in a newspaper office in San Fran- 
But such a situation as this has gone past cisco. 1 found myself the only woman in 
the scope of the business woman’s social an editorial office filled with thirty-odd men 
ode and has become a moral qvestion, of all sorts Copy readers, sub-editors, re- 
And the moral code of the business woman porters Naturally they were interested to 
is an individual matter and should not know what the new girl reporter might be 
1 in any way from what her code would like 
have been if she had remained in private Mind, I had all IT could do to make good 
e. I only speak of it as an extreme, as a news writer—to forget my Walter 
though not unusual. development of social Pater and my Anglo-Saxon for the time 
4 problems which every business woman is being and concentrate on reporting clearly 
called upon to face. and simply the latest edict of the Food Con- 
It is the myriad small social questions troller or the draft boards. 
that demand a_ standardized code. TI My editor, a bluff old journalist of many 
. controlled social relationships between men years’ experience in the rough-and-tumble 
and women in business together are the school of Western journalism, was strongly 
cause of too much dist irbance, too much prejudiced against women reporters. 
waste energy. The onus of decision must ‘““T don’t like ’em,’’ he said when I 
in most cases fall upon the woman, for it is applied for the place. “ You can’t depend 
women who are on trial still, and though on “em, Sometimes they’re brilliant, but 
blems are more complicated, as | they can't stand up to a long period of dull, 
ed to show, she must nevertheless grilling work. In thirty years’ experience 
apply ie same rule to her social conduct I've only had two women reporters who 
hat serious-minded men workers apply to were wo th the powder to blow ’em up. 
theirs, 3 BResides,”’ he added, ‘‘they make my men 
It is: Iny recreation that unfits a man less efhicient.’ 


Jor work must not be indulved in 
Nesp ibe ; ° — 
Ry € women can be cx nsistent ly useful Costly Sociability 





IM routine artistic or business life they must I was soon to learn what he meant. 
make this the basis of thei own social Every newspaper reporter has long periods 
code. A business woman dares not dance of nothing to do Sometimes he has hours 
half the night because it means a fatigued ata time when, his last storv finished, he is 
brain and body the next morning. She Waiting to be sent on another. 

must keep any sentimental interests she The men began to form the habit of 
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pending that time in social chatter over 
my desk. That was all very well for them; 
but suppose eight men spent half an hour 
each talking about the weather and the 
latest play—-there were four hours of my 
time, or rathe the time I owed my editor, 
wasted, 

I did not want to make myself unpopular 
by being rude about their well-meant at- 
tempts at sociability, but I realized I had 


‘ } | } 
to Keep them away ) Make good 


Keeping the Men Away 
I] must say they behave 1 very well about 


it. Since my rule was absolutely impartial 


no one could feel personally offended, and 





the right sort of men a fair-minded 
enough to know lat a Woman, howeve1 
friendly she may feel towards them, cannot 
liscuss the weather and do r work at the 
same time. 

\ few months ( I in what 


bluff old Jim Hartford, the editor, meant 
when he said, *f Women are a nuisance in 
the office.”’ 

A schoo! friend of mine ever girl and 
a brilliant writer, was given a trial on the 


editorial staff. She was pretty, young, and 


just out of college. There was no reason 
why she snou d no lave I 1¢ n e€xce¢ ent 
reputation on the paper, f e wrote much 
better than most of t i B as she 


entered the editorial! office and took her seat 


at he desk on the first day one felt a littl 
breeze of interest go ov 1 If she 


had been a new man Te porter,r, howevet 





brilliant and handsome, no one would have 
given her more than a passing glance 

Well, dut ng the week that f owed the 
men fort hab f driftin ve » he 
desk on etext ¢ neve T 
had a spare fifteen min 


Perilous Popularity 


Fi ym the iittie giass ¢ e where he Sa 


ing telephones, Jim Hartford would cal] for 








a reporter to go on a sto! or take a tele 
phone message The adm up abou 
Miss R. remained oblivio to everything 
but he bril itte be ng ) 
more often not. su] essing 1¢@ wicked 
words with which he habitually relieved his 





feelings, Jim Hartford would disentangle 


mself from telephone lines and DV paper 


and lumber down the bi y ity 
the desired reporter out ol 


Miss R.’s desk. 


A General Nuisance 


Telephones rang unheeded 


a 
agesk. ( Opy Was delayed es} 
» o } } 

R.’s copy for the men, while 
help her write her stories, m 


into arguments over her t 

of leaving her, as they w 
ordinary cub-reporter, to , 
her own mistakes. Office 
posts to ¢ ympe te tor th 


Miss R.’s tea. 


| I Hart Wi n 
WLS B if WaS ail 
sidered his reporters as n 
patible with the welfare 
he Was cditing 1 re 


more annoyed at the men 
But he coul 
he Sac ke i Miss R. 


she wa sincerely 1 
he dismissa , 107 ie kn 
iad been satisfactory, w : 
supe ) »¥ that ol many) 
on i ult Tor y¢ S 
But I’m not running 


Jim Hartford’s |} 


in Of 10 { ( 

M R. ent aw; 
De iuse oO i¢ sex sie id 
a lair chan ) lake i 1 
her fault, she said, if the 
and showed ie in 
venien 

But it we 


The Need of a Code 


' , . ¢ ] 

ail secms an e@eXagverated 

it is a perfectly t e one, an 
ie samé ituation happen 


again. And it will continue 
ntinue to prejudice emp 
women in their offices until 


earned to subordinate utte1 


nstinct to their sense of w 


} 
weir employer. 





1 to fis 
\ 
M 
ften 
y an x 
' 
( 
i a 
y ) 
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ce. oe 7 
WARWICK 
DEEPING 


she represented the 
sentimental man’s idea of 
“Carmen,” something very 
dark and tall and mys- 


eruvenation 


of Raxby 


© been red and determined 
7 in her cradle, and she had 
remained red and deter- 
mined ever since. 

“You imply, my dear,” 
said the rector, “that be- 


terious and _ passionate, fore engaging a new 
vith a red mouth and mid- " a curate I should have inter- 
ight eyes. The puzzling bia viewed his wife! I did 


part of it was that she was the very antithe 
sis of what she looked; but how was the 
rdinary sentimental man to know that? 
\When she entered a room everyone looked 
ier, It was as though the curtain had 
en rung up and the play was about to 


ried an Englishman, the par- 
icular sort of Englishman whom everybody 
ed to la eh at even a curate. 


’ 





rlage was preposterous, at least 


’ 
people said it was preposterous, for they 
judged by appearances, and their judgment 
Was out of date. Faith Pemberton was 
modern. She was direct, and her directness 


e : : 
ewildered more circuitous mortals 
| 





Fancy calling a woman like 


my dear, the alternatives ar 


| lal Weg 
“Don’t be ridiculous, John 
he baronet smiled, To be Sir John 


loke of Tokenhouse Hall, and the husl 
> of Kenhouse fall, and the husband 


f : 
Lad serena Toke, made it quite im 
ssibie Tor him to be. ridiculous. Lady 

erena was never ridiculous. She was 


le of hard and she was translucent. 


_ Raxby Was puzzled. So was the Rev. 
Horatio Dunsté rby, its rector. When Mrs. 
Irene Dunsterby tool 


took the matter up with 


him across the } kf } } 

: act le Dreakfast table, he found 
Mat it was usele te hide heh: } 
; as useless to hide behind the Worn 
ing Inch a } 

6 ‘ost, tor though her parents had 






ristened Mrs. Dunsterby “Irene.’’ she had 
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not even know that he had a wife.” 
“One should think of these things.” 

Dunsterby regarded her with mild tolera- 
tion. He had been born with a sense of 
humour, and necessity-—Mrs, Dunsterby and 
Raxby—had developed it 

‘The man is a gentleman.” 

“T have no fault to find with Pemberton.’ 

Mrs. Dunsterby always referred to her 
curates as she would have referred to the 


) 


gardener or the groom, 
“Quite so. He is the very sort of man I 
have been looking for, someone to manage 
the boys and young men 
He smiled. His smile said: 


manage the women,’’—which was true. 


‘¢ [—can 


His wife poured herself out a second cup 
of tea. 

“Muscular Christianity, Horace a 

“English, my dear, English. And not a 
bad form of Christianity—either. After all 








-we—are English; Raxby is English. You 
have to get at an Englishman with a cricket 
bat or a race-horse. Pemberton is just a 
big boy.” 

His wife looked severe. 

“T like Pemberton,” she said. “He cer- 
tainly seems to have got hold of the rougher 
clement. But his sermons——” 

“His sermons don’t matter. What did 


matter was when he made eighty-three not 


out against Tidworth and broke two of The 
George windows. We hadn’t beaten Tid- 


worth for ten years. That was three weeks 
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ago, and he had been with us just one week. 
Ever since then he has had Raxby in his 
pocket.” 

“Flannelled fools!’ said the lady. 

Thank God for it,” thought her hus 
band. 

Meanwhile a young woman looked out of 
a window in a compressed red house in 
Raxby High Street. It was a first-floor 
window, and across her knees Jav some 
amber-coloured material which she was 
turning into a dress, one of those dresses 
that had shocked the di vdy  self-com 
placency of Raxby and sent a thrill of 
youth through various middle-aged gentle 
men, 

“Mercy! But it is d here! ’’ she 
thought. 

She smiled, and it was quite a happy 
smile. Her hands rested 
the sunlit stuff upon her 

“Religious: Well, I guess so,’’ she 
meditated. “I can’t say that I’m an exp 
on the Athanasian Creed. But I have g 





a religion, and J suppose—he—is my rt 
ligion Making things a bit more pleasan 
and clean and ylesome | cing wha 
he is “i 

She went on with her sewin Present] 
she raised he CV ¢ to the hou © across the 
way. She saw an oblong of mottled stuce 
with two window n it, one above the 
other, the uppe1 nd decorated with 


white lace curtains and an aspidistra, the 


_ » all move! ‘ 
lower showing another aspidistra and more 


whiie lace curtains, also a little iron railing 
Dainted a cl rial ed Be mw was. the 
shop, Gutteridge Boot Store, two curved 


windows with a el: door between On 
holidays and Sundays the shop windows 
were screened with shabby white canvas 
Sometimes you saw M Gutteridge like 

sandy-coloured ferret poking ts head t 
and fro in the shadow of a rabbit hol 


The International Store S, vollen and pros 


perous, bore heavily on Gutteridge’s right: 
Mill’s ironmongery shop ympressed him 
on the left The boot store looked melan 


choly and mean. 

“JT must get him out of this,’’ was the re- 
flection of the woman at the window. 

She nodde 1 her head. 

“He’s too big for it No ambition but 
to be what he is Quite right too—for 


him. I know. But what about the others ? 
He’s too big for them Abraham Lincoln 
in Kittle-cattle Alley! I have got to cut 
the rope and set him sailing the big sea 
where he will be what he oucht to be, a 


m 
m 


dc 


li 


fo 
| 


an's ship-master. Men! 
ade for men. But how 
hPa 


Her eyes lit up and s| 


ward. He had come dowr 


l 
id stopped to talk toa 


ide Mr. Gutteridge’s s 


rey eyes 


a square ja 


’ i 


Women were apt to be 


it he never saw it. He 
ean boy just out of som: 
me, without guile, sup 
tting out at life as he ] 


miled. “I wonder wh 
ne think of a Newfour 


ve you, just that. \nd 


berry tart for lunch-—wit 


He looked uj 


and sa 
wo years ago he had 


wonderful thing in the w 
he mntinued to think 

she was, and not what s] 
pet ple, nol had { CVE 
men-—-and women —thoug 
Raw, perilous, perplexin 
taken her and loved he 
loved his work She ma 
but her rawness had pe 


jealous,”’ ie reflected 


appiness of mind and bod 


She heard him on the 
“Well, aif Raxbv§ do 


want him jealous ac 


Raxby isn’t 


+ 


palmistry 


She tossed the ha 

hair and opened the d 
“Hallo, St. Andrew! 
He kissed hei as tl 


‘I’m jolly hungry, 
ver to Tokenhouse Dea 


rouble about the fet 

“SO you a her ‘ de 
vabe ! And what is the 
“She wi ine to 
mething, and i¢ wo " 


‘You did! And wh: 


“Say? I’ve forgotten 


» 


you looked psv¢ hic 


Faith laughed. 


“Are you sure it wasn’t 


it Deat Lady Serena 
gooseberry tart for lunch 
“Oh, great!’’ he said. 


She thought and was reac 


he was the most whole 
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“He sat down and listened with a rapt 
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smile while she told his hand’”’ 
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thing in the Empire. Mrs. Dunsterby had 
said that he could not preach. “ He stands 
up and has a sort of gossip with you.”’ 
Which was true, but the oratory which sent 
Raxby home with a smooth appetite to its 
Sunday dinner was not the stuff that moved 
men. Faith believed that her man was a 
great mover of men. He talked to them as 
though they were all playing the greatest 
game in the world, and he was never a prig 
at games. 

“London,” she was always saying to het 
self, “London, somehow—for you.”’ 

Faith went to the féte at Tokenhouse 
Hall and sat in a i 
house and examined people’s palms. She 





summey 
Was wearing that amber-coloured dress and 
a broad-brimmed hat, and her meeting with 
Lady Serena Toke had been a very polit 
and frigid affair. 


“You, your hat, your dre and yo 
‘atmosphere’ are all quite preposterous.”’ 

My Lady’s pale eves had said that to her 
in the middle of the Tokenhouse lawn 

Later Lady Serena said it aloud to Mrs 


Dunsterby. 
“Quite preposterous.”’ 
The rectoress appeared to think that she 
personally—was being held responsible. 
“T agree. But how were we to know? 
Pemberton is quite an ordinary young man. 
1 ; 4 
We expected that if he had a wife she 
} 
vould be an ordinary young woman.” 
Her Ladyship s zed the crowd. 
“That dress, my dear! She ought not to 


be able to dress like that 


“What have you done wit her: 
“Put her in the summer-house. She'll be 
kept the re, telling peopie a lot of nonsense. 


I think she looks the 
It happened otherwise; it was bound to 


happen otherwise in spite of all the Lady 
Serenas and Irene Dunsterbys. Somehow, 
Sir John Toke got into the summer-house, 
running the blockade of waiting girls and 
matrons He chose to assume that Mrs. 
Pemberton was be ng ove vo ked, and he 
assumed that she had had no tea. 

“Oh, I can go on for hours,’’ she 
laughed; ‘‘ but I must earn another six 
pence.”’ 

“From me? 

“Of course.’’ 

He was delighted He sat down and 
listened with a rapt smile while she told 
his hand. After all, it was much pleasante1 


and more stimulating than talkine to Mrs 
Dunsterby or watching to se : hil 
dren did not fall out of the swine Pe 


berton was attending to that: 
| 


attending to everything—the 
coco-nut shies, the cricket mat 
lent chap, Pemberton! And h 
really a most charming young 
John insisted on taking her to 
tea. She was a very noticeable 
what man of sense does not lik¢ 
in possession of a noticeable wv 
They were noticed. 


**T say—who’s that with Toke 


“You mean the girl in ye 

“Rather. Looks like a Spar 

“That’s our curate’s wife.”’ 

The interested person looked 
tical. 

“My dear chap, tell me an 

“Tt’s a fact.’ 

“But she couldn’t be! ”’ 

“She is.’ 

Faith’s tea and Sir John’s fl 
both curtailed by the sailing 
serena 


“Mis. Pemberton, I don’t wa 


you, but there is quite a crow | 
the summer-house.’’ 
Faith surrendered her cup 
wad igs go at once ” 
“John,” said the lady 


“sé 


inter 


will you 


obvious impulse, 
after the twoy 
“Certainly, certainly,” said S 
he went. 
Mrs Pemberton was kept 
moist palms until nearly seven 
the really disgraceful thing abo 


in 


penny dip while M 


absurd interest shown in theit 


by a number of middle-aged 
Howard Smythe, Esq., was 

follow Sir John Toke’s lead. | 
met Toby Sangster, Esq., with h 


and his eyeglass. Mr. Sangst 
placed by Sir Basil Templem 


on the heels of Sir Basil fo 


brothers Gudgeon. The Gud 
merry bachelors of fifty who d 
alike and looked like twins 
listened while Percival’s chara 
lineated, and Percival did 
Algernon 

“Top hole, Mrs. Pemberton 
brother to the life.’’ 
me with Algernon.’’ 

“Couldn’t we have 
it?--a second helping? 

She laughed 


‘You greedy men 


everybody else is satisfied! ”’ 
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Her last client was the rector, and she 
ave him the best character of them all, not 
oaly because he deserved it, but because she 
thought it rather brave and sportsmanlike 
yt him to enter her temple 

She told him that his chief charac 
were kindness and a sympathetic toleration 
idiosyncrasies; and he 


Cristics 


ot other people’s 
looked at her in his shy, pleasant way, and 
smiled. 

“A sense of humour,” he said. “I hope 


He could have added that Raxby had not 





humour and not a great deal ot 
The feminine part of it re- 
carded it as highly improper that the 


a 


9, aera hould be the best-dressed 
urates Wile should be Une er are C6 


voman in the place. Curates’ wives had no 


right to be like that, or to be the centre of 
attraction, or to have the audacity to hand 
over six pounds seven shillings and _ six- 
pence as the result of an attcrnoon’s 
palmistry. Miss Plimsol worked it out on 
the back of a programme. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty-five sixpences, time—-three till 
seven, nearly sixty-four people an hour, 
more than one a minute. Quite impossible! 
Quite!” The 


brought in t 


“Twopenny Dip had 
lirteen and fourpence! Miss 
Plimsol sucked the end of her pencil and 
looked at Mrs. Pemberton’s hat. 

Never had she scen such a hat! No, 


on the head! She 
yn ra ide! 1 
hat the ft at Token 





1 the rejuvenat 





ition of 
Raxby. 

The men were responsible, more 
especially the middle-aged gentlemen. 

Sir John Toke’s dog-cart was seen wait- 
ing outside the Pemberton’s house. It 
seemed to wait there every other day. 
Andie had grapes for his dessert and hot 


house flowers on his desk. 
Se a ; 

Howard § ythe, Isq., had discovered a 
sudden interest in the boys of the village. 
He had ideas as to a miniature rifle range, 
and he came to talk to Andie about it. 
And Andie had phea 





sant for dinner. 
_ toby Sangster, Esq., left his horse at 
The George. He was a great dandy and 


he best shot in the county. He thought 
Jemhert , . ™ 
Pemberton should be backed up in |} 
juvenation of the local cricket club 


t in Might 1 


th saw him. 


“What! Mr, Pemberton n 

see Mrs. Pemberton?” F 

Excellent chap Px 
box of cigars 


mm! 


mn \ndie received 
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When the Gudgeons called on her they 
came together, and, sitting one on each side 
of her, spoke mysteriously of the winte1 
dullness of Raxby. 

“What we want, Mrs. Pemberton, is a 
monthly dance at The George. Liven things 
up, you know. We think you are the very 
woman to do it.” 

They chattered in chorus, like a couple 
of gay parakeets. 

“Qnce a month. Quite select. Liven 
things up. We are sure your husband 
wouldn’t object.”’ 

“Andrew would love it,” she said. “He 
wants people to be happy.” 

She was Circe, but a very merciful and 
harmless Circe, and all the offerings that 
were made her were thrown at the feet of 
Andrew. He was quite undisturbed; he 
showed no signs of jealousy; he laughed. 

“]T knew you would be popular, girl.” 

“I’m glad,” she said, “because there is 
only one thing I care about. The flower 
in your buttonhole, Andie.” 

She kissed him. 


But if she was a harmless Circe to a 
number of middle-aged English gentlemen, 
she appeared a very wicked Circe to their 
Wives. 

There were debates, discussions. 

b ] 

“My Willie,’? someone would say, “can- 
not see anything in her.’’ 

Yet half Raxby knew that 
++} 


‘Willie’? had 
had tea with the Pembertons twice in one 
week. 

Faith found herself involved in a little 
world of hostility almost before the less 
conventional colonial spirit in her had 
realized the inevitableness of such hostility. 
Women have a way of expressing them- 
selves without words. 

“Mercy! I’m hated! 

She realized the hatred, and she saw it 
develop into emulation. Raxby had -been 
a very dowdy little country town, the centre 
of an Arcadian world in wh 


h women had 
ceased to trouble about their plumage. Mrs. 
Henrietta Smythe lived in her gardening 
clothes, and on one occasion dead and 
desiccated snails had been found in the 
pockets of her apron. Mrs. Mary Sangster 
wore pork-pie hats and flannel petticoats, 
and she had a fondness for gaiters. Lady 
Serena Toke had dignity, but it was a rusty 
dignity. 

And suddenly all these good women 
began to blossom into a second summer. 
Mrs. Smythe appeared with wavy hair and 
wearing a Paris hat. Mary Sangster dis- 
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appeared for a week and returned like a 
at Lady Toke’s new 


were and stately, but 


bride with yuSsseau. 
sheaths still black 


they glistened. 


Faith troubled And then she saw 


Was 


the human side of it and laughed. 

“Hatred emulation ansfiguration 
Why, I am a pub venefactress! I have 
made them all remember that they have 
husbands and that the isbands are men.” 

Later, she sensed danger, danger to 
Andie, and she was challenged by She 


heard rumours Some pleasant — lad: 
smilingly showed he 1¢ poisoned knife. 
Instantly her love was armed. She had 
courage, daring, a rather original way f 
looking at things 
“So you would ab me through him! 
Well, we will see 


She never quite knew how the idea camé 


to her; it just flashed into her head, thous 


Ja 


it may have been sugvest¢ 1 by some w yrds 
of Sir John Toke. The idea developed, 
and its growth was stimulated by a certain 
interview she had th the Rev Horace 


Dunsterby. 
de had been atta ked He 
rid ot 
berton’s wife, and 
=3 


parson,”’ he said 


ha ] ] 


and 


cen nm 


structed to Pem 


vet 
he had reuse 


was a_gentlen 


But he went to see Faith Pemberton, and 
he had tea with he and in that tolerant 
humorous way of his he bout warning 
her of her danger She unde vod him at 
once and she thanked | 

Tm too dressy 

st 768.” he said, “too di turbingly ahem 

too 3» 

She saved him from explanations 

“Of course. But haven un ed that 
the dressiness has spread 

“It has.’ he agreed, remembering a bill 
he had paid a week ago, * but even 
then a 

“Well diate 

‘It lags behind, it pursues with Hope and 
lacking Charity 

She laughed 

“Do you disapprove?” 

“T cannot say it IT do—but the con 
plexities ! |] like you both Your hus 
band is the best curate I ive ever had.”’ 

“They want us to go 

He nodded. 

“Tt shall be on my terms,” she said with 
a flash of fierceness You remember the 
Egyptians, Mr. Dunster! I’m a woman 
and I am very proud of } rand 








aston n bur 
very human sympathy. 

“Really, I’d like to see you march Bo" 
triumph. Sometimes here I would H 
initiate an earthquake But how wuld CK 
do it?” ai 

She leant towards h tea nd 
and she divulged the idea He look 
her; he put his cup down; ] 
slapped a kne¢ like Andie, Wy ; ‘ 
much the man. =) 

“Splendid! The N ’ ! Is] 
be tremendously sori to - \ndrew j 

I can puta sl poke e 

“You will n 

‘T will.” : 

So the lad of R | 
to ther Willie pl 
plumage as women sh 

ess kind to Faith Pe ) S n 
tinued to be as M DD - 

Too disturbing | al : 
she had an additiona 

turbingness. She was pa ly kind t 

S John Toke, who insisted upon 

called “Uncle Jack | 

Serena’s new and t 

There were iia in X or 

the men who were 

1uthority refused to R M ‘ 

ton, It Va evide x 

wou 1 have » bet ni 1 

But ho 
Faith knew She S 

promise ] land even be ) 

S ted 1 And the 

ac the Red Sea | ’ 





One da n Novemb¢ S 
the window, looking a 
its aspidistras ac t ( , 
Andie walking down H S Hi 
Wa | ing ta n I ] 
no nie which W H 
showed an inclina n 
to the back o 1 head 
He ime raign rr 1 
loo i man to wh extra 
n iad happened HH 
ruftl 1h gore eve rive ex 
\ ) | ne Cl 
t doo 
Sh va ill innoce 
Mr. Ge lee is let t 
Tol ir football: 
No tranyget! tha \ 
Mr Dunsterby  h: et 1 off 


Mot! 
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Guild 
again. as 


lel 


Pry 





“Tell me, Andie, 
she said; “I never was 
good at guessing. 

He sat down. He 
picked up a reel ot 


cotton from the table 
and looked at it. 
“Sir John Toke’s 


brother-in-law, Lord 
Darcy, has offered me 
St. Zachary’s, Knights 
bridge.” 

“The living?” 

“Yes: extraordinary, 
isn’t it?” 

She sat very. still, 
loving him 

“Bland has 
up—overwork. ” 

“The Chris 
topher Bland, New Age 
Bland?” 

Yes.” 

“His church Was 
packed with men, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ves.” 

“Why, 
splendid ! 
the man for it.” 

He looked at her 
doubtingly a moment. 

“But, girl—I 


prea 


croc ked 


famous 


Andie, how 
You are yust 


can't 
I mean 


“It’s just what you can do,” 


‘to men,” 


He got up quickly and kiss¢ 
“Girl I’m bowled over. | 
“Vou have accepted | ‘ 


) 


1 her. 
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\ 


she said, 


“T said I would come and consult you.” 


“You dear! she 


lown, 


said, 
“Take it You 
Wf man, Andie 
Men want you.” 
“T'll try,” 


When they 


You—are 





Was quite a 
Scouts paraded at 
crowd of men and 
and the crowd in 


the loc al cric ket 


b VS on 


luded repre 
club, the t 
and the ex servicemen’s club. 
sterby Was there. So were Sit 
Howard Esq : lol 


People 


Smythe, 
Esq., and 
these gentleme n 
their wives, It y 


other 
were not 


vas also notic 


and drew 


a 


lis head 


Ale vyoing to be a 


big ma 


ce parture 
The Boy 


There was a 


the 


platfor m 


sentatives of 


Wn Institute 
Mr. Dun 
yhn Toke, 
Sangster, 
that 
accompanied by 


that Mrs 


Je 


rV 


Note ed 
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*** Tell me, Andie,’ she said; ‘I 
never was good at guessing ° 


brawn by 
C. Morse 


Pemberton was dressed in 


black. 


There was a chee 


very quietly 
when the train drew 
out 

* Good-bye, sir.’’ 


“Good luck, Pemberton 


’ 
“We're mighty sorry to lose you,” 
“Don't lorget to break thei windows, 

sir,” shouted someone who was a wag. 


Andie sat very still, watching Raxby dis- 
appear in the greyness of a November dusk. 
‘Girl,” he said presently, “T can’t think 


Me iis 


came and sat 


how I got that living. 


alone, and she 


beside him and watched the town grow grey 


} 


and a mere part of the 


grey distance of the 
landscape. 

“Because you deserve Andie, because 
the very man tor it.” 
She did not tell hi 


a number of women 


vou are 


n that it was because 





hated her. 


“Bless them,” she thought, “bless them 











Mrs. Wintringham, M.P. | 


The Matron in Parliament : 


By Harry Cooper 


HE first two ladies to enter the House 

of Commons are curiously similar and 

dissimilar. Both of them entered 
Parliament at by-elections, both succeeded 
to their husbands’ seats, and both emerged 
again out of the hurly-burly of a general 
election, still the only ladies on the green 
benches of the House of 
the German Reichstag 
two score women 


Commons, though 
than 


boasts 


more 
members. 


Viscountess Astor and Mrs. Margaret 
Wintringham are on opposite sides in 
politics, but they are closely allied on 
matters of social reform, particularly as 
affecting women and children. That this 


identity of interest in 
social reform may over 
ride mere political op- 


positions was proved by 
Lady Astor when, imme 
after her 


diately own 
second return, she tele 
graphed to Mrs. Win 
tringham that she was 


anxiously 
ot 


‘I cannot go back 


aWaiting th 


news her election, be 


cause 


to the House of Com 
mons without you In 
deed, when such a lady 
as Mr Wintringham 


goes to Parliament party 


fecling sinks into abey 
ance, and on her intr 
duction to Mr. Speake: 
the murmur of cordial! 
greeting was heard it 
every quarter of — the 
House. Next day the 
morning papel most 
acutely opposed to he 


in politics 
respectful salutations 


tendered 
Lady Astor is piquant 
explosive, and vivaciou 


Mrs. Wintringham, 
, 
quiet, collected, a ma 
ter—or, rather, a m Mrs. Wintring 
tres ot ersuasive : 


ham, M.P. 
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eloquence, who prt 


to bear upon het 


to make excl: 


listen to 
hes 


spee punctuatt 


one ot 


A Personal 


Wintringham brings 


bit of informat 
Lady Astor. 


argument. “That 


Astor. She drives |} 
excellent logic. “Las 
irrepress ble counte 
gC ther, one ol them 
other British, on 

the othe of \ . k 


Sketch 











Speaker’s own party 

critical of if not hostile to 
the member who is ad- 
dressing it. She has 
addressed it on such 
themes as the women 
police, the provision of 
work for ex-service 
women, national economy, 
and even a domestic affair 
like the preserving of 
fruit, and she has been 
a zealous asker of ques- 
tions. Her maiden 
speech, in which she 
caught the sympathy of the 
House at once by decla1 
ing that she felt like a 
new girl at school, was on 
economy. One sentence 
in that speech may seem 
to be a platitude, but it is 
worth many repetitions : 
“True economy,’’ she 
said, “is not a question of 
how little one can spend, 
but of how wisely one can 
spend it.””’ Then, aftet 
quoting Ruskin’s “There 
is no wealth but life,’’ she 
led the assembly up from 
the small change of the 


lomestic budget to the 


great question of the 
peace of nations. Fon 
Mrs. Wintringham is ap 
apostle of the inte1 


national idea, and she per- 
ceives, what many even 
among those who speak ot 
the brotherhood of nations do not perceive, 
how much it is a woman’s question, and 
how direct is the connexion between the 
peace of the world and the happiness of the 
Woman at the kitchen table 

It says much for Mrs, Wintringham that, 
juent and experienced speaker that she is, 
she won her first election without making 
any political speech at all. Du ing that con 
test she scarceiy opened her lips in public. 
She was ni wly widowed; the contest was for 


q 
rt 


a seat which had become vacant owing to the 
sudden death of her husband in the pre- 
cincts of the House of Commons, and she 
felt that she owed it to his 

silent candidate. Even when the poll was 
declared, and to her 


memory to be a 


great astonishment 
she confesses that with two opponent 
she had had t 


Hope 


winning she found 


of her home, Little Grimsby Hall 
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Mrs. Wintringham, M.P., at the porch Photo : 
E—. C. Woods 
herself returned, she made no speech in 


acknowledgment of the cheers of the crowd 
in the Louth streets, contenting herself with 
bowing and holding up a bunch of white 
heather. 

This ruddy-complexioned lady, with large 
brown eyes and kindly, smiling face, is a 
Yorkshirewoman, who was a schoolmistress 
before her marriage. She married Mr. Tom 
Wintringham, a member of a well-known 
North Lincolnshire family, with many busi- 
ness connexions in and around § Great 
Grimsby. The marriage took place in the 
Congregational Church at Ilkley in 1903. 
Both husband and wife were Congregation- 
alists and had an equal zeal in social 


ervice of many kind Mr. Tom Wintring- 


ham wa well known for h advocacy of 


the temperance cause For a time thei 
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Mrs. Wintringham at the meadow gate 
interviews two of her constituents 


o 
s 


home was at Grimsby, where they en 
in many public activities. Late 
to Little Grimsby Hall, just outside Louth, 
at the foot of the “windy Wolds,’ where 
Mrs. Wintringham, having no children to 
claim her time and attention, interested he1 


aged 


they moved 


self in many matters concerning the welfare 


of the rural population, especially the 
female part of it. During the war she had 
a good deal to do with the placing of 
women and girls on the land. She was also 
a leader in voluntary aid detachment work. 
When the town of Louth was stricken by the 
disastrous flood of 1920, of which it still 
bears the traces in tumbled walls and 
significant gaps by the side of its treacher- 


ous little river, it was she who organized a 


camp for 150 people who had been rendered 
homeless. 

Her popularity on this quiet Lincolnshire 
countryside is quite remarkable. If you talk 
to the village labourer he will really be full 
of her praises, although, like a true Lincoln 


shireman, who conveys his highest tribute 
in the phrase “Not » bad,” he will very 
likely tell you that of the candidates pre 
sented for his suffrage he voted for the 
woman because he considers d that she was 
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likely to do the least harm! If 
a little general shop to buy d the 
lady behind the counter will 1 Luce 
photograph of the house w e Mrs 
tringham lives and bring round the 
with quite a note of aff yn idy 
the manor, not the condescen rt of 
dame one sometimes ass 1 that 
description, but a warm-heat | an, 
busy in all that concerns ittered 
community, deeming no matter too small f 
her attention and sympathy, e perfect 
representative of a ynstituen which in- 
cludes about 12,000 omen Cle ew yf 
whom are in very well-to-do 

women who have a keen personal! 


in the price of things and yet 





out the wider vision. An aston 

. . 1 Tat 
that one finds in the most obs e hamlets 
of the Wolds is the amount »-to-date 


. . . . y c » ) 
information about national affairs, espec ally 


among women. It would put the London 
suburbs to shame. 

Little Grimsby Hall, of ich Mrs. Win- 
tringham is mistress, i ne of the most 
lovely homes in a county riche an most 
in the “ancestral hall f England.” It 

ituated three miles north of I whose 














magnificent steeple catches the eye in the 
distance. The house is a red-brick, ivy- 
covered structure in the Gothic style, with a 
dozen or more long windows of many panes 
in its fagade, and an old entrance porch 
is an architect’s joy. The house is said to 
be two hundred years old and has been occu- 
pied in its time by more than one of the 
noble families of Lincolnshire. The library 
window looks out upon a cedared lawn, 
ringed by bright flowers, even on the October 
day that I saw it last, and by trees vocal 
with the cawing of the rooks. In the 
grounds at the back of the house is a tiny 
parish church, dedicated to St. Edith, as 
old as the house itself. A feature of the 
interior of the house is the oak panelling. 
The library, with its log fire, and its shelves 
laden with historic and political memoirs, 
and especially with volumes devoted to 
social science, not forgetting Ruskin, is an 
enviable workplace for a public woman, and 


MRS. WINTRINGHAM, M.P. 





here it was I found Mrs. Wintringham 
among portfolios and Blue-books, busy with 
all the matters, far more voluminous than 
the ordinary citizen supposes, which occupy 
the time of a conscientious member of 
Parliament. 

One might have talked with Mrs. Win- 
tringham on a score of subjects, and have 
found her equally well informed on each, 
with the documents relating to each one 
properly classified and ready to hand; but 
the question which did occupy the conversa- 
tion was one upon which she had, a little 
while before, made a telling speech in Par- 
liament, the settlement of women overseas. 
The phrase commonly used in discussing 
this subject, “surplus women,”’ is, of course, 
detestable. There are no “surplus women ” 
any more than there are surplus men; it is 
a question of distributing woman-power to 
the best economic advantage of the com 
munity and the happiness of individuals. 





A Morning in 
the Garden 
1556 
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Mrs. Wintringham mentioned that there 
has just come into existence an Act, of 
which little notice has been taken, called the 
Empire Settlement Act, and she handed me 
a leaflet giving particulars of 
passage scheme under the provisions of this 
Act for the migration of 
men, to Australia. 

She remarked that it is 
gotten that there is unemployment among 
women as well as men. The 
economic position of the woman worker has 
been a very difficult one since the cessation 
of war-time activities caused a drop in the 
demand for her labour. Yet many 
gained experience during the 
ought to be of value to t 
the community. 
case with those 
many of 
knows 


the assisted 
— |] 

women, aS Well as 

sometimes for 


among 


women 
war which 
hemselves and to 
This is particularly the 
worked on the land, 
Mrs. Wintringham 
first-hand experience—proved 
themselves highly capable in what may be 
called the minor 
It seems a pity t 
go for 


who 
whom—as 
from 


branches of agriculture. 
hat this experience should 
and if there is onlv a 
limited opening in this country, the obvious 
recourse would se¢ 


nothing, 
m to be to migration 
“In any scheme for migration,’”’ said Mrs 
Wintringham, “if the right kind of homes 
are to be 


built up overseas, women are 


necessary. You cannot have homes without 
Therefore I think it is a matte 
of importance that suitable women should 
go out to the Dominions equally with their 
men folk and take advantage of any migra 


women. 


} 


tion schemes which offer themselves. <A 
very good scheme is in being called ‘ Th 
Overseas Settlement of British Women,’ 
with Dame Meriel Talbot at its head. Very 


good work has been done under this scheme 
in the past. Women proposing to go ove 
seas have been helped on their journey and 
helped also to find employment in the land 
to which they are going 
of passports, 


In all the matters 
and travelling con 
nexions these women have been cared for, 
and they have been welcomed on arrival at 
their journey’s end. 
for a woman of course 
-on arriving in a distant land, which is to 
be the land of her adoption, to find that 
someone knows she is coming, that she is 
not utterly a stranger, a piece of driftwood 
cast upon a foreign beac 

“But the Government has 
along,’’ Mrs. Wintrin 
“with the Empire Sett 


hostel 


It means a great thing 
and for a man also, 








n. 


now come 


sham continued, 


lement Act, which has 





to do more especially with m ion to Aus. 
tralia. The assisted passage scheme under 
this Act applies to women as w 
The Government 


gives one-third of ¢ 
passage money, 


lends another 





the migrant provides the t That j 
considerable advance on anything we hay 
had The 


women who are prepared 


before. main open 





tic work, by which is meant, 1 


we mean in this country by domestic se 





but work generally in and % it the f 
house, including, of course, tain 
occupations. 4 

“When we get accustomed the overs 
settlement of women it wi ssist m 
For the m 


migration is the sundering of far 


all round. 
and this would be alley 


of women were made an economic pr 


tion, 
‘It must be remembered that the yw 


of migrating men want to 


it may make all the difference between su 
and 


pe rity 


cess failure, or at 


indefinite 


wife has some 


and 
if the 
awaiting her, and has had 
the work which may | 

OF course, those w go 
for women are faced wit vo-edged diff 
culty. They have to 
attractive enough for girls t \ 0 
Country, and yet at the same time they m 
acquaint the girls fully wit e ditt 
It is very necessary to have effective pr 
subject. Women will plz 
an essential part in the deve 
lands. 


paganda on the 
new There are great tracts ¢ 
country still to be cleared 1 used, 

these must not only be 7 f thr 


pro luc tion, but 


must have t ncn e 





happy homes. The vw the hom 
maker, overseas and in the old land. Sow 
want suitable girls to g ut. not with tl 
feeling that the Old Country has no pla 
for them, and the new ntries onl} 
grudging place, but with Yy ind con: 
fidence, as those who 1 upon 
worthy adventure which will 1] forth tl 
very best that is in them 

The migration of women is only one 0 
the many subjects which interest the 
M.P., but enough has been said 
what an asset to the women of this 


country is the voice of Mrs. Wintringhat 


in Parliament. 
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The Man who 
Looked Back 


AMES ANSTRUTHER struck a match 
for the third time and held it to his 
cigarette. The flame flickered in the 

draught from the studio window and went 
out. Mr. Anstruther swore in no measured 
terms, crossed to the window and banged 
it down. 

He had had a bad night, and his cus- 
tomary lethargic after-luncheon mood was 
absent. All his perceptions seemed of a 
sudden acutely and wretchedly alive. 

As he stood in the big, untidy room, lit- 
tered with easels, rough sketches and half- 
finished canvases, the atmosphere of the 
place made a rather unusual impression 
upon him. 

It wasn't only that when he shut the win 
dow he had shut out the monotonous hum 
of myriad insects and the sleepy call of the 
birds, but also the warm sweetness of the 
roses, the fragrance of the lavender borders 
which grew outside. Only the odour of 
stale paint and staler spirits and tobacco 
remained. 

There had been a time, he remembered, 
when a bow! of Laurent Carles roses 
those gracious, long-stemmed blossoms—had 
always stood at this season of the year on 
the little oak table. Evelyn, his wife, used 
to put them there, but that was a long time 
ago. 

A dim sense of injury and neglect crept 
into his soul. 

There had been a time, too, when at this 
hour—the trend of thought, once started, 
swelled easily to maudlin grievance—his 
daughter and her small cousin would have 
been playing on the lawn outside. Ah, but 
they had been little creatures then! 
Odette, with dark curls flying and _ short 
skirts above her long, black-stoc¢ kinged 
legs; Marjorie, a yellow-haired active wisp 
of four. 

They would have invaded the studio, 
challenging a romp, clamouring for choco- 
lates, and he would have had some ado to 
get rid of them, 

Odette was seventeen now—a_ dignified, 


serious slip of a girl; at least, that was how 


she struck him, but he didn’t see much of 


An Artist and his Portrait 
By 
Anne Weaver 


her nowadays. Odette, the girl, had grown 
right away from the parent who had been 
like a big elder brother to Odette the child. 

Of late her big, interrogative eyes got on 
his nerves; he had actually sworn at her 
once or twice. There was no doubt but that 
his nervous system was getting very much 
out of control; everything irritated him. 

Ah, well, no one ever invaded the studio 
now. Marjorie, the little niece from the 
Rectory, seldom came to the house; another 
small sister had arrived to keep her com- 
pany, and her uncle was left to work undis- 
turbed. Work? James Anstruther laughed 
aloud in sudden, harsh irony, and flung 
away the cigarette that would not light. 
Perhaps his hands were shaking too much 
to-day ; his throat felt dry, his head burning. 

He stretched out towards the little table 
where a sheaf of dry, caked paint-brushes 
lay among a litter of dusty tubes of paint, 
and poured himself out a stiff whisky and 
soda from the decanter and siphon which 
always stood now where once the Laurent 
Carles had diffused their sweetness. Then 
he paused irresolute before the half-finished 
canvas which had decorated the big easel 
for more months than he cared to count. 

Work? There was no necessity for him 
to work now. Once he fad worked. Then, 
just at the height of his struggle—not 
merely for fame, but for an actual liveli- 
hood there had been that ghastly train 
accident, and for a long while his right arm 
had been useless 

Those had been bad days, with a wife and 
child to support and his means of livelihood 
gone. Desperate days in which he had fallen 
into the evil habit which held him still. 
And when the unexpected legacy came, and 
the big spec ialist took his case in hand and 
eventually gave him back his painting arm 
as sound as ever, the mischief was done. 
Any permanent desire to work for art’s sake 
alone was sapped. 

Vet people who knew had once said that 
he had a big future before him. 


Well, he was not an old man yet. By 


Jove! he was a eood as many of the 


youngsters Co 
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**So there it hung; and James 

Anstruther nodded at it fatuously’ 
Mr. Anstruther squared his shoulders— 
they stooped a little—and took up a dusty 
palette. When had he 

Ah, yes. It was just after Ralph Holwyn 
went to America. He had felt the 


worked last? 


need of 


some occupation to fill the blank which 
Ralph’s absence had mad 


worked . 


*, and so he had 
for a while. 

Holwyn was one of the few among his 
neighbours whom he found congenial. They 
had been at the Paris schools together: he 
was an American of the cosmopolitan type, 
not one of your narrow Enelish country set. 
Not like the Rector, for instance. Poor old 
Dick! One couldn't blame Dick; a parson 
was bound to disapprove of everything. He 
remembered that he had been quite fond of 
Dick in the early days of | sister’s 


mafr- 


riage; but Dick was only a curate then. 
The silly fellow had grown pompou when 
he moved into his Rectory. He had even 


preached at fim, Jame Anstruther—the 
good old sententious ass! Ralph was dif 
ferent. He never drank much himself, but 


as it was she liked 


4 


hosen 


\nstruther, 
had cut out 


‘xactly. 


everywhere 


Mr. Anstruther 


sank 


into 


him with a 


a rough 


days. 


been, a 


It 


line d forehead ove 


lock of 


the blue ey 


lenging. 


Tt 








he knew that th 
. ire time when 
% man needs stim 
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They had argu 
out t matter 4 
| gethe g ago 
' was Ralph who h 
pointed out to 
er in the first ins 
it that tl inte 
pain in his arm a 
the co ent 
pression ¢ 
ping eng 
and n 
did i fellow 
harm he ne 
them 
Evel v 
hav« it 
that. W en WwW 
| ke pal 
took a1 \ 
But tl ‘ 
tell Da 
neve 
the fa Rj 
1a VICE p 
__ Sav fe 
1eas shed 
Orawn by ply | e take 
aay dislike to poor H 
Wyn oI e spot, 
him 
Once, years ago, Hoiwyn had wante 
marry her, but she had refused Holwyn and 
himself instead. Penn s it 
with his futur ) k 
Holwyn and all | i 
Well, old Ralph wasn't in’s 
A queer, cynical ch d | 
and done most tl 
laid down tl lette 
the big armchair, bet 
renewal of his for apathy 
On the wall at which he star vere Nur 
water-colour ketch I al 
head painted by Holwyn in tl old stud 
showed Jim Anstrutl as he | 
clean-shaven lad with a clever, 
r which straved an untid\ 
thick fair hair. A lendid youn 
head set on a pair of splendid sho lders, 
es enthusiastic, confident, chal 
a clever little sketch, altl ugh its 
had never been anvthir but 
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dilettante dabbler in paint. He had un- 
earthed it from an old portfolio when he 
was last in England, and had brought it 
over and hung it himself in the studio. 

“Tt’s one of the best things you ever did,” 
James Anstruther had said, surveying it 
with the well-balanced criticism of his sobe1 
moments. And Holwyn had smiled, and 
had looked from the portrait to the man 
whom he had watched relentlessly through 
the slow, patient years degenerating farthet 
and farther from its likeness; had looked 
from the portrait again to the man’s wife, 
whose grave eyes were resting upon it with 
an inscrutable expression; and seeing het 
bite her lip and turn away, had known that 
the work it was meant to finish had begun. 

So there it hung; and James Anstruther, 
poor fool, nodded at it fatuously. 

That was the man for whom the critics 
had prophesied a big future, whom his wife 
had believed to be a genius. But she never 
spoke of these things now. Why should 
she? She had everything she wanted—a 
sufficiency of money, quite a comfortable 
home, 

James Anstruther’s head sunk lower upon 
his breast; he raised it again with a jerk. 
The whisky was doing its work slowly, but 
there was something in his dulled brain this 
ifternoon, something irritatingly vital and 
awake, moving restlessly in its bed of 
sodden lethargy. He resented it uncom 
fortably. He resented the challenging eves 
in that sketch upon the wall; they held 
him... fascinated him. 

Once more his own heavy eyelids closed. 
His head sank again, and a sound of ster 
torous breathing filled the room. James 
Anstruther slept. 

Not a pleasant spectacle. The unkempt 
beard and moustache streaked with grey 
hid his half-open mouth and_ slack jaw, 
The purple veins on_ his forehead, the 
mottled colour on cheek-bone and _ nose 
showed prominent. 

James Anstruther slept; his latest waking 
glimpse that of Ralph Holwyn’s last. gift 
to him; his latest coherent thought that of 
the boy who had been himself. Slept and 

dreamed. 


_ Inside the studio where that huddled 
hgure slept it was cool and dark: the blinds 
had been drawn dow n. 


Outside, the drive 
that led up to the 


house lay bathed in 
ae sunlight, and through that same sun- 
ight, as it radiated on 


dt James Anstruther’s 
eam, a man was walking, young, 


vigorous, light-hearted. 
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The old grey front of the house stretched 
before him, with its wide-mullioned win. 
dows and carved stone porch. He was an 
artist, and the place pleased him. 

Under the porch a twisted bell-rope of 
copper set a peal ringing somewhere be- 
hind the heavy oak door. The young man 
looked curiously at the handle as it lay in 
his strong, smooth fingers. It was of 
Italian work, rare and delicate. But he 
had seen somewhere another like it. He 
couldn't remember where. 

The maid ushered him into a_low- 
ceilinged hall filled with flowers, and a 
woman rose from one of the deep-cushioned 
chairs and greeted him. 

She was a woman of about thirty-seven, 
who had once been beautiful. Her visitor 
told himself that she should have been beau- 
tiful still; it was a certain look of patient 
resignation and disillusionment, of nervous 
strain, that detracted from her looks. He 
felt a sudden, unreasonable longing to wipe 
that expression from her face; it was inhar- 
monious; it made him uncomfortable. 

\nd, oddly enough, as they sat and talked 
idly, as mere acquaintances talk, that sense 
of discomfort within the young artist grew, 
reaching out futilely to some mysterious 
hidden source, a thing intangible, eerie, 
almost sinister. 

The cool, sweet-smelling hall irked him; 
he hated it. The pictures on the walls, the 
very dog that wriggled up to his knee, in- 
viting the caress which he, dog-lover though 
he was, bestowed unwillingly. . . . What 
was there about the place that was getting 
on his nerves; 

Presently they moved out into the garden, 
and still the nightmare-like feeling over- 
rode him. He passed a mirror on his way, 
and glanced towards it with a vague craving 
for reassurance, for the sight of something 
normally familiar. 

But even as he mechanically raised his 
hand to smooth back the untidy lock of hair 
which his hat had as usual disarranged, the 
reflection of the fair, clean-shaven face 
seemed in some dim way to intensify his 
discomfort. 

Tea had been laid in the shadow of the 
house near a corner where roses bloomed, 
and a girl joined them there, young and 
fresh and charming, who was almost the 
replica of what her mother must once have 
been, with the same smile, the same timbre 
of voice. 

“This is Odette,” the mother said. 

“Odette? Yes, of course!” The young 
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man, as he shook hands, flushed scarlet and 
wondered why he had said that. It sounded 
senseless. He really must pull himselt to 
gether; what the dickens was the matter 
with him? 

The mother gave a glance at the tea- 
table, then she said something to the girl, 
who shrugged her shoulders, and he caught 
he answer, “Father’s asleep.” 

CR ce 
doubtful. Their visitor turned away to smell 


The older woman’s voice was 
the roses. Laurent Carles they were—great 
beautiful things, and something in the back 
of his mind seemed to connect them with a 
happiness as warm and sweet as their scent. 

When his two hostesses turned to him 
again, he noticed that a maid had appeared 
and was carrying the tea-things over to 
the farther side of the lawn under the trees. 

“My husband,” Odette’s mother explained 
quietly, “is not very well; the sound of our 
voices might disturb him.” 

The three followed the maid across the 
lawn; and it seemed to him that, as they 
moved farther from the house, the older 
woman lost a little of her harassed air, the 
girl’s voice took on a gayer note. It should 
have been a very pleasant little tea party, il 
that odd obsession had not still remained to 
mar it, for the visitor. 

Presently he found himselt watching the 
terrier as it chased the white fantailed 
pigeons which strutted and sidled on the 
smooth turf. The dog raced across the 
lawn, barking loudly; and at the sound an 
expectancy held the young man_ which 
stretched his every nerve taut. 

Then from a window there issued a voice, 
hoarse and furious, cursing the dog. 

The two women glanced nervously in the 
direction of the house, where a_ figure 
appeared following the voice on to the lawn 

the figure of a man, tall and slouching. 


The sun shone on his uncovered head with 
its thatch of rumpled, grey-streaked hait 
on the he avy, flushed face He advanced 


up the lawn with steps that were obviously 
uncertain. Once he seemed to stagger a 
little, and the young man heard the woman 
beside him catch her breath. A sharp pang 
of indignant pity for her humiliation seized 
him; for her and for the child whose wide 
repelled eyes were watching her father make 
his Way towards them 

At the sight of a visitor the man stopped 
abruptly. His wife called to him. 

“You are just in time for tea, Jim,” she 
said. Her voice was splendidly serene and 
controlled. 


“No one told me it was ready,” he mut. 
tered. His bloodshot eyes glared from he; 
to the visitor. 

There was a murmured introduction, and 
the two men shook hands. 

“An artist 

Che older man seemed to be trying to pull 
himself together and play the host. He 
made a heavy effort to be coherent and ip. 


, are you? 


telligent, and his wife bravely seconded him 
The girl sat silent, her gay chatter frozen, 
lf a fascin- 
ated yet repelled spectator of the little scene, 


and the young artist found hims« 


There was something about tl 


1e new-comer 
which was strangely and horribly familia 
to him He wondered if the man knew 
exactly how he looked, how he smelt of 
stale spirits. And almost in the 
the smouldering resentment which his own 


ame breath 


4 


arousing 
in the breast of his host seemed to make 
itself felt by him. 
there brooded an uncanny mutual compre 


clean, wholesome personality 
Between the two men 


hension which strained their hidden an- 


tagonism almost to breaking point 

After tea the visitor perforce accepted a 
cigarette from his host’s case, and as 
passed it back it slipped from the older 
man’s shaking fingers to the grass. The 


other bent and picked it up, gazing at 
intently. It was an old silver case, very 
battered and dented, and with a_ sudden 
shock he realized that the initials upon 
were his own! 

More than that, every mark upon it was 
familiar to him; he turned it over in a dazed 
fashion, feeling mechanically for the litt 
well-known curve into which his thumb 
would fit as he opened it. 

His host was speaking 

“Old Horace Tremaine gave me that 
He nodded at the case. “I won it in a bet 
with him over a picture of Rawlinson’s.” 

“IT know. ‘The Raid,’ he called it, and 
Burlington House skied it just as you sal 
they would,” the younger man said in a 
queer, toneless voice. 

Mr. Anstruther frowned, concentrating on 
an elusive memory. 

“T sat for the head of Rawlinson’s captive 
warrior,” he went on after a moment, wax- 
ing reminiscent. “His model failed him.” 

The younger man leaned forward, staring 
He heard his own voice sounding tense and 
sharp. “But Rawlinson painted that quite 
recently.” 

His host stared again and laughed rudel\ 

“ What the dickens are you talking about?” 
he asked, “He painted it nearly twenty 
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ago, I tell you. sy George ! I can 


years 
remember it now—the bit of brown sail 


bellying out in the wind and the sun on the 
wet planks and the red-haired Northmen. 
” His voice was becoming clearer; a 
dull spark of enthusiasm lit his eyes. 

But his visitor scarcely heard him. 

Silent, breathing hard, young Jim An 
struther was taking in every detail of the 
man before him. The gold signet ring on 
the shaking left hand—his own signet ring, 
his own crest—the old healed scar on the 
other hand showing beyond the edge of the 
shirt cuff_—what was that? He recognized it 
vaguely. The bloodshot eyes which had 
once been clear blue like his own. 


Like his own? Good heavens! they were 
his own! 

And suddenly he knew that it was himself 
at whom his own horror-filled, dilated eyes 
were staring. He knew at last the meaning 
of that creeping discomfort and eerie 


familiarity. The mists of bewilderment 
which had clogged his mind were rolling 
away to reveal the uncanny truth in all its 
grimness, 
And it was a_ soul-searing revelation 
enough. 


There in front of him, drunkard, waster, 
cumberer of the earth, sat the James An 
struther to be. There—his brain reeled 
there she sat, that disillusioned woman who 
had once been a light-hearted girl the girl 
whom young Jim Anstruther would one day 
marry. 

An indescribable feeling of nausea over- 
whelmed him; he felt sick and giddy with 
the horror of it. 


Se 
He awoke, dazed at first, only conscious 
of some ove rwhelming calamity, to sit with 
his elbows on his knees and his throbbing 
head on his hands. | 
It isn’t given to every man, even once in 
his life, to face suddenly about and look 


back into the past with 


| a relentless clear- 


ness of vision. 

There had been moments of late years, 
moments of a hard-dying remnant of shame 
and a decency when. realizing that one of 
his worst drinking bouts was upon him, he 
had been impelled to pack a suit-case and 
g0 away, no one knew where, returning 
after several months a shaking, nerve-ridden 
wreck of a man, prey to alternate fits of 
furious irritability and dull remorse. But 
never before had he stepped mentally out- 
side himself, as it were, and looked back, as 
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a man looks back on some deadly precipice, 
with cold, shuddering deliberation and 
sanity. 

For long he sat there motionless. The 
dinner gong boomed through the house, 
but he knew they would not come to dis- 
turb him. He rose, however, at the sound, 
with a feeling of utter mental exhaustion, 
and mechanically pulled up the blinds. 

Then slowly he made the tour of his 
studio in the fast fading light. All these 
half-finished canvases were the work of his 
recent years, and his eyes, from which the 
veil of self-delusion had suddenly lifted, 
condemned them even as he himself stood 
condemned. There was no future for work 
such as this—feeble, slipshod, spasmodic ; 
there was no use in the world for such a 
thing as he had drifted into being. 

Before that old portrait of himself he 
paused, gazing at it fixedly, a dull resent- 
ment in his bioodshot eyes. 

“Why didn’t you stop it?” he said aloud. 
“You could have stopped it once. Hang it 
all, why didn’t you?” His level, toneless 
voice grew terrible in its bitter self-accusa- 
tion. “Hang it all,’ he repeated, and 
raising his hand he swept the portrait off its 
nail to the floor, breaking the frame and 
shattering the glass. Then he stooped, 
swaying a little, and picking it up laid it 
on the table. 

There it lay, with the tubes and paint- 
brushes on one side of it and the decanter of 
whisky, still a quarter full, on the other. 

The man stood and looked at them, shak- 
ing in every limb. He held on to the back 
of the chair as he stood, the scar on his 
right hand livid under the strain of his grip. 
Beads of perspiration glistened on his fore 
head, and he swallowed hard in his dry 
throat behind his clenched teeth. 

The darkness fell gradually, and found 
him standing there. There was no sound in 
the big room save a voice which he scarcely 
recognized as his own, whispering hoarsely. 

Then there was utter silence, only broken 
by a noise as of a blind man groping his 
wavy across the darkened room, and a doot 
shut very quietly. 

Two hours later the same door opened 
again. The moon had risen and Mrs. An 
struther, looking like a ghost in her pale 
evening dress, came in. 

“Jim ”—her voice was gentle but insistent 
—“hadn’t you better go to bed?” 

There was no answer. The room was 
empty, and she turned and went out again. 
Upstairs there was no sign of her husband 
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he was not in his dressing-room, and she 


went downstairs and out into the garden, 
calling him. 
Close by the door that led to the stables 


the coachman was smoking his evening pipe. 
He removed it and touched his cap. 
“The mastet 


went down the drive half an 


hour ago, m’m. He was carrying a bag, I 
think, but I couldn’t say for sure. It was 
darkish just then.” 

“Oh, thank you, Rogers.” There was a 
scarcely perceptible pause, and then she 


added: “I 


walk to the 


didn’t know he 


station; | 


Was going to 


meant to have seen 
him off.” 
With 


voice, 


colour he ightened, but 
the told her 
One must keep up appearances before the 


unfaltering 


poor lady pititul lie. 


servants .. who always know! 


again and 


b 


The coachman touched his ¢« ap 


said, “ Yes’m. Good night, m’m,” as though 
her explanation were the most obvious thing 
in the world. 

The next morning James Anstruther’s wife 


superintended a general tidying and clean 


ing up of the studio. On the table by the 
easel lay the broken portrait, which Mai 
jorie, her little niece, who had been sent up 
from the Rectory with a message, was the 


first to discover. 

tenac ious 
She had 
for a long while now that Uncle 


The child had a marvellously 


little 


memory and a loyal heart. 
understood 
Jim was not strong and must not be worried, 
but the 


young uncle who had once romped with het 


she retained her devotion to gay 


and told such thrilling fairy tales. 


Marjorie still handed on those stories to 
her little sister in the cosy hour between 
supper and bedtime, and her fairy princes 


always had blue eves, and merry voices, and 


fair hair that fell in a sweep across their 


foreheads 
At the sight of her fay 


ourite picture in 


ruins Marjorie wept unrestrainedly. 

Mrs. Anstruther turned at the doleful 
sound, 

‘Look !’—tragic e\ were lifted to her 

“he’s spoilt '” 

“No, dear.” Her aunt put an arm round 
her. “See, I can mend him again: the pi 
ture isn’t hurt—it’s only the frame 


did it There was resentful 


indignation in the inquiry. 


Jut who 


“T don't know, dear; but I fancy ’—there 
was a little wry note in her voice—“he fell 
down of hi own accord They do some 


times.” 


“Do they ?’ 


Marjorie was comforted. It 
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thought than thar 
rough hand had brought het 


That 


was a pleasanter 
idol low, 
afternoon two visitors 
driven over from the neighbouring villag 
Mrs. Anstruther at home. 

The parlourmaid smiled as she 


found 
made u 
Holw 


rential far 


announcement, accepting Ralph 


genial greeting with the defe 


arity due towards an old friend of ti 
family. His companion was a stranget 
her a good-looking, athleti young mar 
with a bronzed face and very bright bri 
eyes that took in his surroundings with ; 
interested scrutiny. 

The maid showed the two men out int 
the garden, and Mrs. Anstruther ros 
a little exclamation of pleasure. She 
not EX PCE ted their ne ighbou back for an 
month 

James Anstruther’s wife Vi a ne 
woman and a proud one Raly He 
sympathy was always so de ate and unob- 
trusive that it had the effect of soothing 


without hurting her. 


She told herself that the friendship wh 





had grown out of his old passion for | 
was both a precious and a agnanim 
thine, and then at the thought she laugh 
a little ruefully. 

Holwyn could well afford to be ma 
mous now; it was small wonder he bore he 
no grudge for her rejection of him, seeing 

- 


what a wreck the vears of her 


riage had made of her—her beauty faded, 
her youth and vitality subdued before the 
time. 

She was thinking so to-day % she car 
across the lawn to meet the two men. 

Her head was bare, and the sunlight 
picked no thread of silven of her bl 
hair Against the background of the trees 
her hivure at least showed ender at 
eraceful as it had ever been, and the sm 
that lit her face in welcome had a cha 


of its own 
Into Ralph Holwyn’s deep-set eves thet 


leapt a sudden glow. God had 
splendid woman to a weak fool; who tl 
was to blame if the Devil took a hand in 
the breaking of the chains that mismated 
her ? 

The other man was introduced—a young 
friend whom Holwyn had brought back from 
America, and Odette, on finding that I 


played tennis, promptly took him off to the 
house to see if any of her father’s old sho 
could be found to fit him. 

“So Jim’s away?” 

Holwyn put the question in_ his slow, 
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“*Oh, I know!’ she interrupted him. 


would have been to poor Jim what you have been’ 


*No other friend 
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pleasant voice, which had never lost the 
soft Virginian drawl. 

“yes.” 

That was all. He admired her invayiable 
reticence. It was the attitude he would have 
chosen for her—dignified, perfect. 
in a warmer tone, she added: 

“It’s nice to see you back again, Ralph, 
and it’s particularly nice of you to have 
brought someone < 
my little Odette.” 

“It’s eminently nice of you,’ Mr. Holwyn 
corrected her, smiling, “to provide such a 
charming playfellow for my overseas guest. 
I shall be grateful if you'll both help me 
to amuse him. His people are old friends 
of mine, and I don’t want the lad to be 
bored on his first visit to England.” 

“Ts he staying with you long?” 

Evelyn Anstruther liked the young man’s 
keen brown face and honest eyes. She 
approved the pretty deference of a mannet 
learnt in that school of old-world courtesy, 
the Southern States of Ameri a, and above 
all she was strongly touched by the frank, 
ingenuous pleasure in her daughter’s face. 

Her companion followed her train of 
thought and smiled inwardly. He foresaw 
George Mordaunt’s original visit of three 
weeks extending to easily as many months 
under the kindly pressure of a host who 
was likely to find Mr. Mordaunt extremely 
useful. 

His premonitions proved correct. 

Few young people came to the Anstruthers’ 
house, and Ralph Holwyn’s compatriot was 
the first young man with whom Odette had 
been on any terms of intimacy. 

As the summer passed into autumn 
Evelyn Anstruther watched her child 
daughter growing rapidly into a woman; 
watched the bud opening into fragrant 


Then, 


f her own 


age to amuse 


flower under the Virginian’s ardent gaze. 

Through the peaceful merging of autumn 
into winter Mrs. Anstruther marked the 
friendship between the two young people 
ripening into something which, sighing a 
little wistfully, she yet could only approve 

George Mordaunt’s financial and social 
position was, according to his host, more 
than satisfactory, and the lad was eminently 
likeable. 

She saw a good deal of Holwyn himself 
at this time. It was only natural that he 
should spend most of his days with them, 
since that way lay obviously the truest hos- 
pitality he could show his guest. 

Evelyn Anstruther did not allow her 
thoughts to dwell overmuch on the advisa 


bility of this any more than on her abseni 
husband. She had not heard from Jim; she 


did not expect to. He would return as hy 


had always returned when his constitution 


and the money he had taken with him wer 
alike exhausted. 


Meanwhile Ralph Holwyn’s companion. 
ship was becoming a part of her life; and 


as the days passed on, the watch which th 
man kept over himself relaxed a little, an 
she could no longer delude herself with the 


theory that his passion for her was at ar 


an 


end. 
Yet even as the truth dawned on her sh 


could feel no righteous indignation against 


her old-time lover. He had been such 
staunch friend, had Ralph—so good to p 
Jim as well as to herself. 

But she weighed the matter in her min 
and decided that she must be more carefu 
not to be left often alone with him. Sh 
would invite her two little nieces up to sta 
in the house while certain building altera 
tions were being carried out at the Rector) 
Her sister-in-law would be only too gla 
to get the children out of the general mudd 
and the smell of paint, and with two rest 


less small people always about the chance: 


of a téte-a-télte would be materially lessened 
Ralph must learn that James 
wife knew how to uphold her husband 
dignity. 

Dignity \h, poor Jim! 

Mrs. Anstruther gave a little bitter laug 
that yet had an odd quality of tenderness 
it. There are some women—thank God f 
them—in whom love dies very hard. B 
she flushed a little as she realized that sl 


would miss those pleasant little half-hour: 


spent alone with Ralph. 

“At my age!” she told herself in self 
mockery, and then remembered with s¢ 
satisfaction that a woman is no age to tl 
man who loves her. 


The Rector’s wife accepted the invitatio! 


with gratitude, and Ralph Holwyn swore 1 
wardly. 

“Aren’t you rather unkind to provid 
poor Odette with two persistent little f 
lowers at this particular moment?” 
asked 

Evelyn Anstruther smiled cheerfully. 


“Odette’s affairs,” she said, “seem to ha 


reached the stage when her young man ma 

be trusted to dispose of an _ unnecessa 
: . lige] 

retinue with as much firmness and as 11 


’ 


tact as he thinks necessary.’ 


Mr. Mordaunt justified these expectations 


He resorted unscrupulously to bribery 
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the shape of stories of marvellous adventure 
and old family legends of the American 
Civil War, which were thoroughly under- 
stood by Marjorie and Monica to be a 
reward bestowed in due course tor “not 
bothering.” 

“Marjorie has honoured me,” the young 
man told Odette one day, * 
ment that I’m early as good at telling 
stories as Uncle Jim. That kid seems to 
be awfully fond of your father.” 

“Father used to make rather a pet of 
Marjorie,” 
spoke much of her absent parent; in fact, 
George Mordaunt had noticed that nobody 
did. 

He had Holwyn the 
impression that James Anstruther was an 
eccentric, who went away from home for 


by the announce- 


said Odette briefly. She never 


gathered from 


months at a time—the inference being that 
he was then hard at work on his painting. 

Then for Evelyn Anstruther came the in- 
evitable hour. Ralph Holwyn, for the first 
time in the long years since she had re- 
jected him, openly showed his hand. 

It was the day before Christmas Eve. 
Holwyn and his guest had spent the day on 
the ponds close by teaching Odette and Mar- 
jorie to skate. Mrs. Anstruther put on her 
own skates after much persuasion, and the 
pleasure and excitement of the unwonted 
exercise brought a colour to her cheeks and 
a sparkle to her eyes. The two men stayed 
to dine with them, and after tea Ralph and 
his hostess walked down to the Rectory. She 
had wanted to remind her sister-in-law that 
she was expecting the whole party to dine 
on Christmas Day, and she had thought 
that the rector would walk back with them. 
But he had been called away to see a sick 
parishioner, and Elizabeth was busy with a 
mothers’ meeting, so 
than she had meant. 

Odette and George 


they returned earlier 


were sitting in the 
drawing-room when their elders returned, 
but they drifted unostentatiously out of it, 
and the children were upstairs. 


_ Evelyn Anstruther, still in her hat and 


furs, sat down in a low 


listening dreamily to the improvised music 


out of which Holwyn, at the piano, wove a 
curtain of rich, soothing melody between 
her and the trouble of her life. 

She looked no more than a girl as she 


sat there dreaming in the firelight, and her 


dreams were once more a girl’s dreams. 


, 

Yet even as the last s ft chord died away 
the curtain wore thin once more. She moved 
restlessly, 


chair by the fire 


The firelight glittered on the 
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diamonds that guarded the plain gold ring 
on her left hand. 

“What's that thing you play that Jim 
always likes so much?” she asked. 

Holwyn rose. He came over to the fire 
and leant against the mantelpiece, looking 
down at her. His strong, ugly face was in 
shadow. 

“Can’t we leave Jim out of it for once?” 
he asked, a little harshly. “He isn’t here.” 

She raised her startled eyes. Ralph was 
generally so quick to attune his mind to 
hers that she felt vaguely jarred, and her 
heart began to beat quickly. 

“No, he isn’t; but”—she lied bravely—“I 
hope he will be soon. This is nearly as 
long as he ever stays away.” 

“Supposing”—the man’s voice was low 
and tense; he moved forward a little, bend- 
ing over her—“supposing, Evelyn... that 
he never came back? ”’ 

She returned his glance, troubled, uncer- 
tain. “How do you mean? Of course he'll 
come back; he’s always come back before. 
Ralph”—she rose in her turn and laid her 
hand on his arm—“why do you try to 
frighten me like that? ... It’s not kind of 
you.” 

Holwyn gave a short laugh. 

“Was I trying to frighten you?” he asked 
grimly. “Youre a queer woman, Evelyn. 
I’m sorry; it was a nonsensical idea.” 

“Utter nonsense!” 
quickly. But her 


she repeated rather 
cheeks, which had 
blanched in a sudden, undefined terror, 
crimsoned slowly; her momentary fear was 
forgotten. For as she had looked just now 
into her companion’s eyes, seeking for re- 
assurance, it had seemed to her that instead 
she had come near to scorching her very 
soul at the blaze in them. 

A silence fell between the two which 
Holwyn broke. 

“Oh, ves, he’ll come back,” he said. “He 
always has and he always will. And are 
you going on like this till the end of time, 
Evelyn? When Odette has left you for a 
happier home of her own ns 

“Ah, don’t!” she pleaded. 
on relentlessly. 


But he went 


“Tt will be pretty dreary then, my dear. 
One can’t live on memories. And will it 
be nothing to you that I shall be alone, five 
miles away from you, eating my heart out, 
as I have done for years 

“ Please, Ralph, stop!” 
“Not now. 





I must speak. Can’t you see 
for yourself what folly it is to stay with a 


man to whom you count for nothing? 
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Nothing!” he repeated almost brutally, see- 
ing her wince at the words, “when you 
might make for another man all the heaven 
It 

for keeping silence any longer. 


he asks for in this world. isn’t the time 
God knows 
that, because of you, I've done things 


"om, J 


piteously. 


know!” she interrupted him 
“No friend would 


been to poor Jim what you have been. 


other have 
His eyes, devouring her face, shifted their 

gaze for a moment to the logs on the hearth. 

A queer smile flickered over his mouth. 
“That’s true enough,” he said with a hard 


laugh. And in the silence that followed the 
door, hidden by a tall oriental screen, 
opened softly, unheard by either. 

Then Evelyn Anstruther spoke again. 
Her voice was shaken a little; it seemed to 
her that she had reached the end of her 
strength. Of a sudden this man’s love and 


companionship had become so great a thing 
in her life that they 
“TI won't pretend t 
she said, very low. 
I should. But 
big thing of me.” 
Ralph Holwyn’s own voice, as he answered 


dwarfed all else. 


» misunderstand you,” 
“Tt wouldn't be fair that 
you are asking a very 


her, was hoarse with deep feeling. 

“T am offering you a good deal, too,” he 
said. “All that a man has to give—passion, 
devotion, friendship in one. Are they not 


worth something ? 

She made no answer ; 
If ever a woman craved 
had to offer, if ever these 
sirable, they did in that moment to James 
Anstruther’s she stood there, 
her eyes riveted on his, fascinated against 
her will by what she read in them, fighting 
a temptation that was slowly 
racking her brains for 
any rate put off the moment 
little longer. 

And still unheard, the do 
as softly as it had opened. 


what could she say: 
for the things he 
things seemed de 
wite 


with 


mastering her, 
that at 
of surrender a 


word would 


wr closed again 


<so 

Upstairs, Marjorie was 

Monica bed the Mrs. 

Anstruther’s. To-morrow would stay 

up for late dinner, with crackers and flam 

ing snapdragon; to-night, authority had de- 
creed an early retiring to roost. — 


putting herself and 


to in room next to 


they 


The room they occupied was James An- 
struther’s dressing-room he was 
home; their had put them into it 
they might be close to her and under het 
eyes. 


Both children, duly washed and brushed 


when at 


aunt 


sO 





and enveloped in their nightgowns and scarle oa 
dressing-gowns, were eating their supy ae 
on the hearthrug before the fire when 
sudden cry from Marjorie almost startk i 
Monica into upsetting the bowl of bre; » 
and milk perched insecure on her litt “ 
fat knees. , 
“Uncle Jim!” os 
A man was standing just beyond the ci ° 
of light cast by the shaded lamp; a tall 
in rough tweeds, clean-shaven, with b 
eyes—the picture of the studio come, 
were, to life. Then as he moved farther f 
the room one saw that the face was 
older, the fair hair streaked with silve } 
was thinner too, and very tanned; and 
vore an expression, strained and dazed 
of someone who had received a_sudder 
shoc k. 
3ut to Marjorie, the faithful, he was t 
hero of her dreams and memories 
back, and a whirlwind of red flannel 
warm young humanity hurled itself into | 
arms, taking him utterly aback. He had not 
expected to see them there But then, 
had just received a far more overwh« 
shock, compared to which this small cor 
temps was as nothing, an _ inconvenien 
merely. When he crept quietly up to his 
dressing-room, stealing through his « 
house like a thief in the night, he had 
just to fetch some things he nted an 
go as silently as he had come. 
It wasn’t so he had pictured his | 
coming, this man who had fought tl 9 
the lone autumn and inter months " 
hardest battle a man can fight against tl 
most insidious of enemiecs—himself 
Through days and nights of wild 
within and without in a lone fat 0 » 
on a deserted coast he had waged 
battle; through long, desperate tramps 
the moors, through hours of fierce work 
his easel, where something yf the strugg 
in the man’s soul had blended with his | 
traval of the strife of the elemen Tl 
was real inspiration as well as_ splen 
work—he knew it—in those studies wW 
he had brought back of a wild coast line 
whose grey rocks rose unmoved from out tl 
smother of fretting foam and the smoot 
grey, sinister strength of the huge waves. 
Yet now—now that events had turned 
as they had—was it, after all, so very wi 
expected ? 
Wasn't it rather that five minutes ago 


the 


received involuntary confirmation of all 


door of his own drawing-room, he hi 


vexing doubts and suspicions that had lat 
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arisen to vex his saner mind, anent Ralph 
Holwyn’s friendship ? 

Those ideas hadn’t originated with him- 
self. They had been put into his head by 
the clever, good-natured fellow artist who 
had descended on the little farmhouse during 
the autumn and had worked side by side 
with him, and to whom in his loneliness he 
had revealed a good deal of his own story. 
The man had worked in Paris years ago 
with himself and Holwyn; he knew the 
latter fairly well, and he had said one or 
two things about him at which James An- 
struther had protested hotly. 

“He’s been a thundering good friend to 
me,” he had said. 

“Think so? Seems to me, by your own 
showing, you'd have been a darned sight 
sooner your own man without him,” the 
other had returned bluntly. 

Then it was that James Anstruther, 
against his will, began to weigh and analyse 
and... doubt. 

All Ralph Holwyn’s arguments, in which 
his former distorted vision had read a true 
friend’s interest in his welfare, what had 
they been in effect but so many spurs along 
the road to moral and physical ruin? And 
then followed the inevitable sequence of 
thought: Had Holwyn been merely an un- 
wise friend, or had he any motive for the 
disastrous advice he had given? 

He had never doubted Evelyn, oh no. 
But... what else had he deserved at her 
hands .. . she who had borne with him so 
loyally and bravely, save that, at the end, 
she should turn with longing to that other 
man who had once loved her? 

Ah, well! He sat down now, feeling 
Weary and numbed, with Marjorie clinging 
round his neck and Monica standing, deeply 
interested, by his knee. Monica didn’t re- 
member this new uncle; her small mind 
found it difficult to understand exac tly what 
had happened, but one fact at least stood 
out clearly, 

“Yowll tell us stories now ‘stead of 
George,” she announced with calm ingrati 
tude to the absent George. 

“And who may George be?” he asked 
absently as he stroked the shining little 
round head. 

Marjorie explained that he was Mr. 


Holwyn’s friend, and that he came from 


America. 

“ . , 

“And Monica’s naughty to call him 
oe 

George, she added severely. “Tt's not 


good manners not to say ‘ Mr,’ cept when 


Ona ? -_ 
people ‘lows you not to. Odette says 


‘George,’ ’cos I’ve heard her. But I s’pose 
he’s told her she may.” 

“Very probably,” commented Odette’s 
father drily. 

“Elave you seen him?” inquired Monica. 

Mr. Mordaunt’s involuntary host replied 
that he had not. 

“Didn’t you go into the drawing-room ?” 
the little inquisitor went on persistently, 
with a child’s insatiable curiosity. 

“No, I didn’t go in.” There was an odd, 
sardonic inflexion in his answer, ‘“ Why?’ 

“’Cos I ’spec’ they’re there still. They 
was there, all alone, when we came up to 
bed; Auntie Evelyn said we wasn’t to be a 
nuisance while she went down to the village, 
and George”—there was a defiant hunch of 
the shoulders in the direction of Marjorie— 
“George said that if we’d run away and not 
bother he’d tell us stories to-night. He tells 
very good ones ; I ’S} ec’ he’s t \ling them 
to Odette first.” 

“Not as good as yours,” cried faithful 
Marjorie with an ecstatic squeeze. “Oh, do 
tell us one now!” 

James Anstruther drew a long, deep 
breath. For a moment he did not speak. 

‘I believe 1 could, my dear,” he said with 
an odd little laugh, and his arm tightened 
round her. “I believe I could tell you 
almost as old a story as this ‘George’ of 
yours is telling Odette in the drawing-room 
at the present moment. Only mine would 
be the story of such an utter dunderhead that 
to anyone.” 

He laughed out loud as he thought of 
those fragmentary sentences which had 
floated to him behind the screen, of the one 


I’d be ashamed to tell it. 


voice that was so like Evelyn’s, and the 
other, roughened and deepened by emotion, 
that vet held the soft, southern drawl which 
he knew so well. Ralph Holwyn’s com- 
patriot and . 
Odette! Heavens, how hideously he had 
wronged both his wife and his friend! 
What an awful fool he had been! 

There was the sound of someone mount 


Odette, his little grown-up 


ine the stairs, three steps at a time, and the 
door was flung open. 

“Say, you kids!” George Mordaunt 
made a tempestuous entrance, only to come 
to a sudden standstill, staring, 

The stranger in the armchair rose and 
held out a firm, tanned hand. 

“You're Holwyn’s friend?” he said in a 
quick, pleasant voice. “I’m another.” (Ah, 
it was good to say that again. . . and feel 
it!) “I’m James Anstruther.” 

The young man recovered from his 
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astonishment and shook hands, 


embarrassed. 


slightly 


“Yd no idea that you were expected home 
to-day, sir,” he said. 

“T wasn’t,” Mr. 
“I finished 
hoped.” 


Anstruther said, smiling. 
my work sooner than | had 

The Virginian nodded. 

“That so?” he said. But he felt vaguely 
puzzled, even as Monica had been. This 
wasn’t the kind of man he had expected to 
One the idea of any 
thing formidable or eccentric with this man 
with the friendly smile, to whom one little 
girl was clinging like an affectionate limpet 
while the other 
eves of contented interest. 


see. didn’t associate 


surveyed him with round 
George began to feel that it might be per 
haps a less awful task than he had antici 
pated to break to Mr. Anstruther the fact 
that he was 
daughte1 
Meanwhile, to 


desirous of marrying his 


Ralph Holwyn and _ his 
hostess in the drawing-room there entered 
the parlourmaid, agitated and full of im 
portance. 

“If you please, 
home!” 


mm, the master’s come 
Holwyn, who was standing by the 
looking 
round muttered exclamation 
Evelyn Anstruther sat 


nantel 


piece, down on his companion, 


swung with a 


upright in her low 
chair, her eyes wide and startled under thi 
tiny 


brim of her hat. 


“Mr. Anstruther’s back, sir. He’s up 
stairs with the children; Ellen saw him 
when she went up to clear away their sup- 
per. She said”—this in an awed voice—“ he 
was that altered she’d never have known 
him!” 


Holwyn stared at her, 
For a instant there flashed 
mind a vision of his 
friend, aged beyond recognition by 
and drifting home 
to spend the last months of his life. 

The parlourmaid slipped away, and wit! 
out a word Evelyn 
ried 


unseeing, without 
“Comment. 


br 1¢ f 


across his whilon 


excess 


illness, a 


: doomed lan 


\nstruther and hut 
hall. Holwyn shrugeg 
followed 


rose 
into the 
his shoulders 


out d 


Was the 


and her. 





play coming to an end at last—sooner eyep 


than he had dared to hope? 
At the foot of the stairs she paused. Ty 


men were coming down; she 


could hear 
rse before they 
staircase. 


their voices in friendly 


reached the 


conve 
bend in the 


One voice was George Mordaunt’s, the 
othe 

\\ as. that othe ith the lean, clean 
shaven face and clear, steady eyes, her 


husband ? 
Where was the stragglins 


ft beard? 


Where 


the heavy, puffed ey flushed and 


elias, the 


darkened features Cone, inished even 


as the memory of that recent 


ene in th 
as the hopes 


of the man who had figured in that 


drawing-room—a memory dead 


Nat scene 

‘lim! 

She breathed the name rather than g 
it, and then almost as he came down th 
last few steps she was in his arms a 

‘You... you've come kK, Jim!” gs 
said, half-incredulously ; nd he, reading 
vith hamed_ thankfulne the tremul 


gladne 
a 


gravity of his own glane 


in voice and eyes, held her closely 
9 dear,”’ hie sa 4a and the 
pplied a deepe 


meaning to the spoken words, “I’ve cor 


sje 


Neither then nor at an ther time d 
fim Anstruther te is W yf the 
vhich Ralph Holwyn ed in 
downfall In hi remorse te) that 
n ental irse doubt n 
Wa nore t n eve ir lav 
been i ved iwi n 1 € 

As fe | n herse the 
thin that can only hi things 
' | happy wo 1 ( a 
I l ( n heart. 

| hat nicl ’ n 

hey hung tl rait back i 
Goo ld Ralph!” J Anstruther sa 
affectionately. “I w ther he hz 
iny queer premonition when he gave me this 
"i Pee ; 
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WILD LIFE IN AN ENGLISH FOREST 


by 


F Martin Duncan 
FRAMS. 


HE word forest calls up for most of 

us, I suppose, a vision of deep, mys- 

terious woods that stretch away mile 
after mile as far as the eye cam see, yet 
in reality a forest may mean almost tree- 
less, hilly country, like some of the deer 
forests in Scotland, or an area containing 
thick woods, beautiful open lawns, heather- 
covered moors, and treacherous marshes. 
The forest that I love and knew so well in 
the happy, peaceful, pre-war days that seem 
so far away is of the latter type. It is 
one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest forest 
in England, for we know that it existed 
mg before William Rufus and our history 
books made it notorious. 

Even to-day, though sadly shrunken in 
size, it embraces within its boundaries over 
92,000 acres, though you are not so free as 
in the past to wander over every corner of 
it. Still, I think I could guide you over 
some 62,000 acres without serious trespass. 

But the war has left its mark upon this 
dear old forest as it has, alas! upon the 
whole of our island home and its teeming 
human population; and I fear me the forest 
can never be quite the same. It gave its 
timber in great swathes, used for many 
purposes connected with the war, and many 
a stalwart forester will never return from 
the stricken fields of France. You cannot 
replace brave and honest men or fine timber 
in a few weeks. 

But come, let us put these sad thoughts 
aside and go seek the feather- and fur-clad 
children of the forest. During the spring 
the glades and lawns are filled with the 
happy song of mating birds, pouring out 
* continuous flood of melody the whole day 
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long. This is the season, too, when one 
may watch the birds at their wonderful 
craft of nest-building. And how hard and 
joyously they work! No foolish initiative- 
killing union rules and regulations as to 
how many beaksful of cement shall be 
mixed or twigs collected and woven in to 
place per day. Each little feathered 
labourer works for the sheer love and pride 
of it, with the instinct or knowledge that 
unless the work be well and truly done 
disaster will follow. 

Have you ever thought of what a bird’s 
nest really is? Thought of it as the home 
in which the young bird babies will be shel- 
tered and brought up, and as a truly won- 
derful structure, a piece of highly skilled 
craftsmanship, such as you could only 
imitate in the most clumsy fashion? Look 
now, in the heart of this great furze bush 
a pair of long-tailed tits have built their 
home, a wonderful globular nest the shape 
and size of a large coco-nut. It is, perhaps, 
one of the most wonderful and amazingly 
beautiful nests in its construction, and yet 
the builders of it are the second smallest 
birds in the British Isles. Day after day 
almost from sunrise to sunset, they have 
laboured at its construction. Grey tree- 
lichens, moss, and cobwebs for binding are 
the materials that have been chiefly used, 
while within a lining of feathers has been 
worked into the walls to give warmth and 
softness for the protection of the eggs and 
young. 

Here amidst the branches of an ancient 
thorn tree is the nest of a bullfinch. Not 
» complicated an affair as that of the wee 


< 


long-tailed tits, but equally beautiful and 
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perfect in its construction. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullfinch have used slender twigs for the 
platform and cuter walls of their home, and 
within these lattice walls they have formed 
a neatly woven cup of fine hairs and slender 
rootlets. Far more primitive are the homes 
of the owls, for they build no real nest, 
but love to home in a hollow cavity high 
up in the trunk of a sturdy oak tree in the 
depths of the forest. Many an ardent 
insect-hunter has had his heart set thump- 
ing, if he has not actually taken to his 
heels, through the uncanny noises or vicious 
onslaught of owls disturbed by his flicker- 





The Coming 


A Thrush is 


ing lantern used in the peaceful process of 
“sugaring” for moths at night in the forest. 
Indeed, it is just as well during the nesting 
season to make sure while there is sufficient 
daylight that the trees 
with “sugar” to attract the 
tenanted aloft by 
in the midst of 


you are painting 
moths are not 
owls, or while 
insects that 
have swarmed to the feast, attracted by the 
“sugar” and the flashing of your lantern, 
your operations may be abruptly and pain 
fully interrupted by the beak 
an angry parent owl 

And the insect life of the forest! There 
is nothing quite like it to be found in any 
other part of the country. 


later on, 
“boxing” the 


ind claws of 


Along the drives 


on the look-out for 





the large wood ants swarm; on the borders 
of the sombre pine woods their great nests 
often rise to a height of nearly three fee 

and are wide and deep. These great ant ' 


cities contain thousands of inhabitants who | 





will rush out and swarm all over you if the 

nest be disturbed. They are extraordinarily 

interesting to watch at their ceaseless 

labours all day long. Hard has the sun | 

been up long enough to dispel the mists : 

and give a little genial war ere an army 

will be seen issuing from the and pass. 

ing away into the forest in search of 

plunder. Soon some of these foragers will f 

: 

i 
- 


of Spring 


a nesting place in the for 


be seen returning, staggerin ng unde! 
their heavy loads; they dis 

moments within, only to issue forth fror 
the nest again in search of more provendel 
As the sun mounts higher the ne bee 
more and more animated, f n nly a 
ants returning with food ipplies, | 
others are bringing pine need! t 
of twigs and leaves, and otl building 
materials with which to strengthen and 


to the nest. 
While we 


busy 


crouch, intent 
soft footfal 
a dead branch cause 


scene, 


a moment a graceful sta 


with a pair of noble ant , laces us, 
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1.—The Spirit of the Woods 
—the Brimstone Butter 
fly comes out from her 
winter hibernation to lay 
her eggs. 
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1—| ong-tailed Tit, 
Most wonderful of al 
155 


CONS Ei LA Ss, 


who is now building one of the 
the nests made 


Woodland Rabbit. 


3.—The Green Woodpecker 


probably stays near his 
mate all the winter, and 
they are ready to begin 
nesting early in spring. 
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f the Long-tailed Tit—the nest like a coco 
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startled by our unsuspected presence as we 
are by his sudden advent. With a toss of 
the head and a graceful bound, he is off 
and away through the trees and out of 
sight ere we can bring our camera to bear 
upon him. 

Brimstone butterflies on warm spring 
mornings flit from side to side of the forest 
paths like living leaves of gold. In due 
season the beautiful White Admiral butter- 
flies are on the wing along the honeysuckle- 
scented open drives, and glorious Peacock 
and large Tortoiseshells abound. High up 
among the topmost branches of a mighty 
oak, or dipping his long, slender tongue in 
the unsavoury juices of a forester’s pig- 
sty, we may see the noble Purple Emperor, 
the joy and pride of every ardent collector 
of butterflies. 

Innumerable caterpillars are found hiding 
and feeding amidst the dense foliage of 
the trees and bushes, while now and then 
one has the luck to come upon that most 
grotesque of insects, the caterpillar of the 
Lobster Moth. 

The flash of a russet-red bushy tail round 
the trunk of a tree sets us playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with our old friend the 
squirrel. Round and round, up the trunk he 
dodges, out along a slender branch, and 
then with a graceful spring, light as 





alt, 


on to the branch of a neighbouring tree, and 
away he goes. Shame that a creature g 
lithe and active, so graceful, the very em. 
bodiment of freedom, should ever be Caught 
and caged, condemned to beat his poor little 
nose and paws against cruel prison bars, 

Out on the moorland, when the hot August 
sun beats down and the air is filled with the 
warm, sweet scent of heather and thym 
and the drowsy hum of insect life, we must 
walk warily, for this is the haunt of ow 
only poisonous snake, the adder, If the 
adder sees us first he will be off, sliding 
swiftly and silently through the bracken 
and heather to get away as fast as possible, 
But should we blunder on top of him, or 
try to prevent his escape, he will strike at 
us with his poison fangs with lightning. 
like rapidity. And as the bite of an adder 
may have very serious results, it is safest 
and wisest to leave him 
give chase. 

Throughout the whole year, from New 
Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve, there i 
always 


alone and not to 


something ynderful and 
beautiful to be seen in the forest. Indeed, 
it would take a whole shelf full of 
volumes to adequately d all the wv 
derful 
creatures and plants that dwell 
forest. 


new, Ww 


escribt 


animals, 


within tl 





Glorious Springtime 
in the Forest 


birds, insects, and _ other 
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“Fine Feathers’’ 


A Romance that begins in Gorgeous Pink and Silver Brocade and 
ends in Shabby Blue Serge 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


IGHT and threepence out! 
Mary Brown leaned back in her 
office chair and eyed the ledger page 
before her with profound distaste. 

Figures were an abomination. She whole 
heartedly hated them and everything con 
nected with them, hated addition and sub- 
traction and multiplication and division, 
hated ledgers, hated with particular vigour 
the man who had first invented systematic 
book-keeping. 

She was making her living by book-keep- 
ing, taking care of Jimmy and her mother 
by book-keeping. It was not gay, but it was 
better than working in a shop. She hada 
fair salary and everyone was decent to her. 
A girl was safe in Robert Faulkner’s office. 

The look of distaste in her pale, tired face 
deepened. Safe; of course she was safe. 
She would be safe anywhere. Nobody ever 
looked twice at her. Why should anyone 
look at her? It was humiliating to be as 
safe as she was. Even when she stayed late 
at the office, as she was staying to-night, 
and went home alone through shadowy side 
streets, no one paid the slightest attention 
toher. She was glad, but 

Now Flossie and Mayme and Katherine 
and Rose and the rest came in every morn- 
ing with exciting tales of adventure on their 
homeward ways the night before. Appar- 
ently they had not been ignominiously safe 
for a moment between the oflice building 
and home. Men had smiled at them in the 
lift, spoken to them on the street, followed 
them in smitten swarms. They had taken 
reluge in convenient drug stores, only to 
ind the young men at the counter over- 
ardent ; and at last, having won past many 
fangers, they had run the last dozen yards 
of their homeward Ways to escape from 
amorous and audacious male beings. 
_ Mary Brown smiled a little 
bered some of the morning’ 
Mannequins, . 


as she remem- 
s chatter of the 
Even when she was very tired 
and more than a little rebellious her sense 


of Xumour was not dead, and she had a fund 


of common sense that made her appraise the 
beauteous beings of the showroom and their 
tales of conquest at something like their 


face value. Still—she pushed the meekly 
parted brown hair back from her frowning 
brow and sighed the smile from her lips. 
Being sensible was lonesome business, The 
showroom girls were a good sort, but they 
had a great many more thrills out of life 
than she had. 

They worked; but their work meant 
taking care of their complexions and figures 
and being manicured, and trailing around 
in gorgeous clothes and seeing everyone 
who came in, and getting boxes of choco- 
lates and flowers, and invitations to dinners 
and theatres. They had smart clothes of 
their own, and their evenings, even allow- 
ing for highly flavoured fiction in their 
dressing-room accounts, must be tremen- 
dously diverting. 

*““1’'d rather have a good time than be 
sensible.” 

The girl at the office desk hurled the re- 
mark at the back of an empty chair across 
the room from h¢ 


“Tf I wasn’t so sensible, maybe you’d 
know I worked in the same office with you,” 
she added. 

There was anger in her voice, anger 
against things as they were. Poverty and 


worry and hard work, one could stand them 


1} 3 7 ite re 7? t j } } nele ] 
all if only ife were not dull nopelessty, 


drearily dull, if there were happiness 


look forward to at the 


> OF 


even excitement, to 
end of a grey day, 
shot a shaft of rose colour through the day’s 


if a thrill occasional], 


greyness, 

Suppose—supposing was no, sin—suppose 
that the broad-shouldered back with which 
her imagination was filling the chair across 


the office from her were actually there. 


head bent over the 
real. Suppose the 


Suppos¢ the im; 





papers on the 


man should whirl the chair around, look at 
her, as if she were a girl and not a piece of 
ftice furniture, and should say 
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“Oh, Miss Brown! Thank heaven you’ve Robert Faulkner was always courteo 
not gone! Just come here for a minute, his employees in his impersonal, 





please.” occupied way. 
i i 7 “ ’ f bh] : 
The crisp voice brought her to her feet, We're in trouble, Miss B 
flushed, startled, one hand nervously clasp- want you to help me out. Whatzle 
ing her throat. Summoning genii from the Manchester, is here. He’s had a te 


. ™ . ] ’ | , » Y rT o 
outer void was awesome work. calling him home in the morning—s 


Robert Faulkner was standing in the in the family. Only this evening her 
‘ I vicked 


yroug n VE 

can’t ifford 

him; b eg 
le Y R 
ie iff dos n’ 
ti 4 . 

. i 





pose I'd s 
1g il 1d 
Ev 
du ng 
n 
1 n t 
l V I 
{ \ i 
ng | KS 
Dut r \ 
Cl } 1 sn 
| t 
He ed 
**Forward she moved, slowly, Drawn h customer, W 
indolently, in true mannequin fashion ’ =e Nind m a 
n i } 
doorway looking at her, and not as though Mary Brown cam t 
she were a piece of office furniture. across the hall into the dre I 
She could not warm her heart at the look, ing as though in het it, 
could not feel flattered by it; but at least he there before the | 
saw that she was ther and that she was the rose-shaded 
feminine. That was more than his eyes had ened from the tips 
ever acknowledged before in the three top of her plainly dressed 
months she had worked in his office. Stars were sct 
He eyed her appraisingly, speculatively, he drooping mou 
as she went towards him across the room. suspected dimple 
and a little doubtfu ike of the head in the miles, and vil vay ol 
dicated that he was not satisfied with what ame and went 
he saw; but he spoke like one making thi Phe 1 who i I 
best of a bad situation, and courteously iress, al wed it to 


















































s,oulders, and kicked it scornfully aside 
along with her worn shoes, was young as 
Mary Brown had never been young, blithe 
as Mary Brown had never been blithe. She 
picked up a pair of pink silk stockings, 
drew them on over the feet whose arched 
narrowness the old shoes had hidden, put 
on pink satin slippers over the stockings, 
and sat for a moment eyeing her out- 
stretched feet with ineffable satisfaction. 
Then she brushed her hair up from her face 
and coiled it in a loose high knot, after the 
fashion of Mayme and Flossie and the 
others, dabbed a little rouge on her cheeks, 
powdered her smooth skin, and reached, 
rapturously, for a cloud of pink and silver 
that hung, first of a long line, against the 
walls of grey and ivory. 

Five minutes later, Robert Faulkner 
talking against time and uneasily watching 
the dressing-room door, stopped in the 
middle of a sentence and drew a long breath 
hat was almost a whistle. 

Through the door came a girl in pink and 
silver. a girl he had never seen 

She was tall and slim and radiant and 
sweet.. Her chin was tip-tilted audaciously 
above throa: and shoulders that melted like 
snow into a roseate mist of pink tulle. 
Downcast eyes gave the lie tc the chin’s 
audacity, but red lips curled into endorse- 
ment of the chin, and above a low white 
forehead a shining mass of brown hair 
waved up into a coiffure sophisticated to its 
topmost strand. 

Forward she moved, slowly, indolently, in 
true mannequin fashion, setting one foot 
ross before the other with each step, 
lightly, trailing clouds of glory 
with a superb indifference to the cost of 


tulle and silver lace. 


Ss 


Half-way across the room, she paused, 
turned a graceful back to the two men, 
posed with negligent self-confidence in one 
attitude after another to display her frock 
irom all angles. Then she came close to 
the man from Manchester and stood at ease. 

_ Nut mber eighty-four,” she 
S ly. 


N It for 


drawled 


nothing had she in idle moments 
watched half qu izzically, half enviously 
from behind d1 essing-room curtains. 
“One like the mode] 


orchid and blue,” ordere 
ink 
sinking the natural 


and one each in 
1 Whatzler, sternly 
man in the business 
ma n; but when she that had 
Brown had swayed and glided from the 
om, he smoothed his fat chin and looked 
thought fully at Mr. Faulkne e: 


been Mary 
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“Some peach. Your typist, you said?” 

‘“Book-keeper,” corrected Faulkner, with 
as much curtness as one shows to a valued 
customer, and with an unreasonable feeling 
of irritation. 

“Oh... Yes?... Well——”’ 

There was a type of man Robert Faulkner 
loathed. This man, he decided hastily, was 
the type, though he had never noticed the 
fact before. He wished they had been any- 
where else. He would like to have told old 
Whatzler exactly what he thought of him. 
Yet the man had done nothing. It was his 
tone. 

The late Mary Brown reappeared in a 
wonderful evening coat of _ rose-lined 
ermine. Evidently she was used to ermine, 
wore it regally, as it should be worn. As 
she came forward, she allowed the coat to 
slip until her shoulders rose, softly gleam- 
ing, above the fur that was not so white 
Then, with a swift movement, she gathered 
the soft flowing folds and drew them up- 
ward until they swathed her clingingly and 
the great collar rose high against her hair, 
hiding her chin, her mouth, her ears, but 
leaving her great brown eyes looking out in- 
differently across the wealth of fur, and 
down the empty room as if it had been a 
great hall lined with family portraits, all 
her own ancestors. 

Mayme, in spite of wecks of practice, had 
never done the thing so well. 

That was an expensive evening for the 
man from Manchester. Before he went 
away he looked over his order list, added 
up the prices and shook his head. 

“* Loaded to the muzzle,’ he said ruefully. 
“Girl like that sells goods—makes you feel 
as if you couldn’t afford to miss a number; 
but, believe me, the dames that buy won’t 
look the way she does in the dresses. ” 


se 
Faulkner was standing before the safe 
when Mary Brown went back to the office, 
and he turned to watch her as she came. 
e frock and 
shabbier shoes. Her hair was smoothly 
parted and coiled low. Her mouth dropped 
a little at the corners. The rouge was gone, 
and the audacity with it. 
She gave one swift shy glance to the man 





She wore a shabby blue set 


y 
db 


across the room and moved towards her 
desk, while her employer stared incredu- 
lously at the figure that was hazily familiar 
to him, seen with an office background, but 
that had nothing in common with the girl 


for whom he had, unconsciously, been wait- 
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ing, a girl in pink and silver whose cleat 
eyes and well poised gleaming head had 
added dignity to charm. 

The quietly, self- 
effacingly, into her desk chair and opened 
the ledger. 

Still eight and threepence out. 

Mary Brown sighed, then smiled. Being 
out of balance was not so tragic a thing as 
it had seemed an hour earlier. She had had 
her coveted thrill at the end of a grey day. 

‘Miss Brown!” 

The face she turned up to Robert 
gaze he face 


book-keeper slipped 


F aulk- 

Man- 
stars were still 
had 
crossed the room and was standing beside 
her forgot what he had intended to say to 
Miss Brown. He looked at her 
mind full of new thoughts. 

A most disconcerting 
prises. 


ner’s was not the face of the 


chester man’s peach, but the 


, 
} 


alight in its eyes, and the man who 


with his 
girl, a girl of sur- 
Her eyes did not belong to her face 
or maybe they did; for slowly, under his 
steady, puzzled scrutiny, a faint colour was 
creeping into the pale cheeks, a tremulous 
touching the lips, a shy happi- 
ness was flooding the This was 

an evening of strange and 
things hap- 


smile was 
whole face, 
changes dis- 
coveries. Why, what 
pened when you gave them hal 
' 


que ey 
} a chance, 
when you opened vour eves 

This 


peach; 


man’s 


was it Robert Faulkner's 


was mot the Manchester 


but neither 


I 

plain and_ efficient book-keeper, Mary 
Brown. This was a girl who was young 
and sweet and brave and pathetic, a girl 
who was very tired, a girl in need of 


tenderness 
** Miss 


stopped to wonder what her other name was. 


Brown,” he began again, but 


Had her parents n; 1 he the Peach, 
or for the Book-keeper, or f the little girl 
who was so shy and sweet and tired. Oh, 
yes, that vas # she w tired Ile had 
started to tell her that she must put awa 
her books and go home 

“It’s almost nine o’clo er he Said 
gently. You } I ) >wW K again,’’ 

‘*T can’t make it balance.” 

” Hang tie yatan 

It was not his usual style of conversation 
with employe it this was not a usual 
evening. Things were different. He was 
different himself Fo ne unknown 
reason he felt odd ng and y ed 
of the tyranny of business 

*‘ What zs your first namie " he ask 

It was altogether irrelevant, but it did not 
seem so to th Nothing could surpi 





her now. One so soon bee es accust 
to thrills. 

“ Mary! ”? she murmured 

‘*Mary!"” Of 
name for her. 

** Well, you are too tired to work 
man said, quite as though het 
settled the matter. ‘‘And you've had y 
dinner, I suppose? No? Neither } 


cours 


name 











Put on your things, and we'll go ’ ‘ 
nave some.”’ 

Her coat was as worn and eap as | 
frock and hat; but he did not notice ¢ ‘ 
and she forgot them. In the shop on th | 
corner he bought her violets, and 
pinned them to the worn coat as content 
as though she had been pinning 
ermine of her earlier apotheosis 

*‘]’ve always been crazy for a 
she admitted, sniffing at the purple sv | 
ness. 

““ You don’t mean to sa' ey’re the 
you’ve ever had? 

She nodded. ‘* Mother has always 
sick, you know, and there’s Jimn 
takes every penny.’ 

“Oh! I see.’”?’ Faulkner had supposed 
girls wore violets by divin 

He took her to a rest; ant whe 
food Was beyond T¢ it even 
Clothes were not the ru e, and he ordered 
dinner most of whose items were as new 
her as the violets. > Was ¢ frankly 
lighted with the dinner as with the flows 
and he watched her with ; ving wal 
about his heart. Women had always | 
him, but he had never known a womanto ? 
whom he could show a new aven al 
new earth. It seemed incredible that th 
should be a girl to whom the things of g ‘ 
100d were shining new And it was 
relief, too, to find one who was so refreshin 
is not to think it necessary to pret 

vere not new to her. He liked neither 
tence nol sophisti ation 

“Why didn’t the men give you 
he asked, his thoughts swinging rou 
circle to that first amazing revelation. 

She wrenched her att I 
Tamous actress who was eating ster att 


next table 


know I’m there.’’ She 





and distinctly regretiu 


why,’’ she explained. ‘ t that 
I’ve a ways been so b Isy, al i I’ve 
id pre | clot 1¢ Pe i r 
found out I wa ere t lidn 
Fools! ”? Faulkne expres 
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Brown was 


profound contempt, but Mari 
more tolerant 

“Oh. no. It just happened so. It | had 
dressed differently——— 

“Men aren’t like that, 
tested. 

She looked 
“Oh, yes they art 
Vou didn’t know | 
was there.”’ 


Faulkner pro 


at him in mild surprise. 


It was true. He 
couldn't deny it. 
“But I found out,”’ 
he urged. 

“Yes; but nobody 
except you and that 


man from Manches 
ter ever saw me in a 
pink and silver even- 
ing frock.” 

He looked al he 


sharply, but she was 
not cynical. She was 
merely stating ex 
planatory facts and 


enjoying a fruit 
salad. 

“T don’t know why 
1 didn’t discover you 
before.’’ His voice 
was humble. “Tm 
afraid I don’t think 


f 


Oot much except busi 
ness; bu when it 
came in the way of 
business to look at 


you carefully, and you put on that pink and 

silver affair 
“Wasn't it a 

dreamed of it. 


for five 


lovely frock ! 


Her eyes 
‘I’m glad I wore it 
minutes I'l] 
couraged about myself 


even 
never feel so dis- 
When I'm 
looking frightfully plain and uninteresting, 
I'll say to myself, ‘ Yes, you do look hope- 


again 


less; but you aren’t really hopeless. If you 
had on a pink and silver evening frock and 
pink satin slippers, now i 

She was half laughing, half wistful, 


wholly sweet. One 


pretty gown, 


could see she would 


love to have a and he knew 
delightful she could look in 
But his eyes at last 


now just how 
one. 


were open, He 

ree. He 
felt glad and thankful. He felt as if he had 
somehow grown 


could see the beauty of her in 


5 
Fanlk _ } 1 
Faulkner leaned towards her across the 
ron ee " J 
table. For the moment his face seemed as 
young as hers 
“You don’t need the pink and. silvet 
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frock,’ he said softly. ‘I like you better 
this way, little girl. Who cares for pink 
satin ?”’ 


noticed the masculine 
He liked her as she was, and 
thev were both content. 

Across what was left of her lobster, the 


Neither of them 


egotism of it. 





** He took her to a restaurant where the fcod 
was beyond reproach ”’ 


watched them 


with a twinge of envy 


actress appreciatively and 
She was with her 
in love before and 


husband. She had been 


she would be in love again, but she would 


never again be in love for the first time. 
There was something about these two now 
that made her quickly look away. They 
were unaware of their surroundings. 

“T must go.’’ Mary Brown was sud- 


denly, breathlessly, convinced of the neces 
‘* Mother will I’m 


sity for going. worry. 
always home by nine.’’ 

Faulkner did not protest. He liked her 
worried, and the 


The world 


mother who 


world would not end to-night. 


having a 


had only just begun. 


‘* Tf you’ll please put me on a car.”’ 


She and 
something tightened painfully in the man’s 


Was entirely serious about it, 


throat, a wave of tenderness swept from his 
heart up, up to his face, and lingered there. 
Such a Jittle girl, so gentle, so shining 


eved, so unused to cons deration 
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to be happy 


wanted 


He wanted her to be safe, 
wanted to make her safe and happy 
to take care of her and teach her that life 
could be gay and glad. And he wanted to 
tell her that he 


but he only called a taxicab, put her into 


wanted all these things; 
it, and climbed in after het 
She 


catch in her voice as_ she 


demurred at first was a 


gave him the 


address of the tenement house in which she 


lived in the High Street, but after that she 
was mute. She suddenly did not want to 


talk. 


rhe evening was nearly ended; and to 
morrow—to-morrow she would be eight and 


Whether or 
not this would ever again be a tragic occu 


threepence out in balance. 


rence would depend upon what happened 


to-morrow and the next day. For one dark 


t woul l | 


be like if 


second she knew what 


there were just this one miracle, and never 


But that was for only a moment 


}: 
1° + 


Something light about her heart knew that, 


any more, 


to-morrow and the next day, to be eight and 
threepence out in balance would be a thine 
smallest i ] 


For Robert 


office near her. 


of the consequence in the world 
Faulkner would be there in the 
She would see the back of 
his head, his kind profile. She would hear 
him talking to other people—to her. Hi 


I 
would and stand before her, 


come May Dé 
and, yes, she knew that he would smil 
She almost wished that to-morrow-—which 


would be so different from all the days gone 
before it—were here now, 
wonderful evening had not ended vet. She 
was riding through the rilliant streets, 


tucked in here awav from th 


him, comfortable, cared for. and happy) 
She allowed her mind to linger softly fi 
just a moment on ihe thought of what 
would be like to have such mpanionshiy 
often—even every lay! \lway to 
protected, admired as one iosen to bi 
cherished to be ved But it vas only f 

a moment that she lared have thos: 


thoughts 


The man beside her was silent, too; and 
hi t} ht | ] 
his thoughts, IK¢ ers, were on the to 
morrows 

She would be there, in his oince, at her 





de kK, and he must give h en € attent 
to business as he had alw iven 
to-night, must not make things diffi 
her, must be circumspect, reful, unt 
until— \nd all the while feeling 
boy of twenty. He could never get 
With it, never. FEvervone y | . 
talk 
It would not d Vait nd. . 
he were too impatient, 
perhaps she—she was a s tle thing ; 
so young Probab 1 
as an old gentleman % she 2 
neve 
Yhe cab stopped bef { 1 
and Nal WwW and h Pn, ana 
ec steps to thre lo \ ! I ( X 
norted aWay, its | Ve neve 
lat iv Was in a 
pumpkin and drawn by whit ts I 
are so many thin 
eyes are opened! 
1 feel like Cinders M 3 
turned to say good 1 R 
ner took her hand | 
but so small that 
embled a little The 1 I 
indoing. 
I have had a nice t 
5 } B vhen t 
Cinderella had t I 
ie fil 
To-morrow n ( 
bo twenty, | 
M Brown’ ( | 
ul ~ Ippel ? i 
Phi all do pen 
The Prince was alon 
yuse steps, but up t \ 
lerella was running n , 
vith he 10 ’ n 
ble like 1 
ccd me l Vay, ng 
yhen le stopped f 
if irs to Nh y 
d k Sii¢ yratel 
ed Vas aque 
He does ke me s 
ip} . ** Dut al 
rth kne V Willa 
pu ne mto pint ind ( 
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Should Marrie 


Women Work ? 


= ARRIED women, do not become 
parasites. Marriage not always 
a full-time job; often it is not a 


half- or a quarter-time occupation.” 

It is typical of the times and of the wide 
spreadness of this particular problem that 
these remarks were addressed, not to the 
married women to whom the speaker osten 
sibly appealed, but to the f irls assembled for 
their speech-day at a large northern school. 

On the one hand, we have doctrines such 
as this being inculcated into maidens whose 
hair still flows down their backs; on the 
other, large numbers of men and a goodly 
proportion of women up in arms at the 
notion that a wife can have a career as wel! 
as a husband and children. 

It is a controversy of all « lasses, discussed 
in little homes and big, in country and in 
town. Sermons are preached about it, dis 
cussions rage in the Press. No wonder one 
gets a slightly bewildered feeling and finds 
a difficulty after a time in coming to any 


decision at all. 


Is Marriage a Full-Time Job ? 

Is marriage a whole-time job? For a 
woman, of course; it has never been con 
sidered so for a man. Or is it possible fon 
her to combine a career with due attention 
to her home and family? 

A generation ago there could have been 
only one answer. But at that time any 
woman’s right to a career, whether she were 
married or not, was barely admitted. 

We of to day have conceded, on the whole 
ungrudgingly, that a girl has a right to 
earn her living rather than be a pensione) 
on her father. And now the 
been educated to see hers lf as a worker. 
who has trained long and hard for her job 
and gone through the drudgery which is in 
separable from the early years of any career 
is asking why she should 


relinquish her 
work just at the moment when it is be 


a iicine 
gitl who has 


coming fascinating and profitable Is it so 
greedy, she demands, to wish for both a 
t ° _ 

husband and a job? Mav not all men have 


both Wives and work: 
There are many answet Let 1 


hoes first. They maintain 


take the 


A Topical Question Serious!y 
Considered 


By Agnes M. Miall 


(1) It is impossible for a woman to be a 
eood wife and mother if she has work which 
takes her outside her own home. 

(2) A married woman’s place is at home. 
(No argument at all, this, but given a place 
in the list because it is the most familia 
statement of all.) 

(3) Children need their mother’s undivided 
attention (a variant of number one). 

(4) It’s not right that a married woman, 
who has a husband to work for her, should 
take a job that might be filled by a man out 


of employment. One family, one income. 


Are there Enough Jobs ? 
\nd here, I think, we get to the crux of 
, consciously or unconsciously, 
is seen by most of the opposition. Abstract 
theories of equality have a poor chance 
against ruthless economic facts, and the 


the matter as 


whole of this really big issue is obscured and 
confused because, temporarily, there are not 
enough jobs to go round, “Women first!’ 
is apt to be the motto not only when it’s 
a question of saving life at sea, but also 


when it’s a matter of who shall be dispensed 
with by an employer. It has been rather 
brutally applied since the war to single as 
well as to married women, The queer 
theory that the feminine half of the world 
can always live on less than the masculine 
1, less salary, less freedom) is 
sometimes interpreted to mean that it can 
live on air. 

Unemployment involves the primal laws 
of supply and demand—laws that are really 
untouched by whether the workers are mar 
ried or single, and that cannot be swerved 
one iota by making rules, as some people 
would like to do, forbidding married women 
to take work outside the home. Perhaps 
never have these laws worked so hardly for 
innumerable people as they do just at 
present; but in the wider sense of the word 
though it’s difficult to see it when one is 
personally hit) they do not really touch the 
question: Is marriage a whole-time job for 


less fooc 


women: 
Surely we must look for the answer by 
examining the two 


women, 


405 


factors — marriage, 
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Clem 


nce Dane wove a remarkably lucid 
ind gripping play round a similarly contro 
ersial question by upposing that the 
change which many people demanded had 
actually occurred, and then showing how it 
worked in actual practice. It might be 


helpful to try her method here. 
What would Happen ? 

Suppose all married women (who had 
even thi 
most emphatic allow this qualifying claus« 
were in some way effectively prevented from 


husband capable of keeping them 


making livelihoods; were tied down entirely 
to the work of making the domestic wheels 
run round and bringing up the children? 

What would happen 

To follow Miss Dane so far as to put the 
position into dramatic it is easy to 
susands of such dialogues, the day 
the decree became effective, as this 

Hussy (who agrees 
turning ho 
Wel 
unemploye: 
at last. 


torm, 
foresee th 
T¢ 
jubilant 


with the decree, 
me one evening with a 
face): 1, my dear, a few of those poor 
1 chaps have come into their own 


We've been able to take on several 


now that those married girl workers have 
had to ¢o, I sav, the house doe sn’t secm 
quite up to the mark, does it? I noticed 
the doorstep hadn’t been cleaned as I came 
in. And you’re looking jolly tired, my dear 

WIFIE (resignedly Yes, I'm worn out. 
You see, the charlady hasn't been to-dav. 
Of course she can’t come now. 

Hussy: Oh those chars! Another left 


What f 
WIIFIE 

mostly are. 
HUBBY : 


this time? 


1 


ply): 


Good lord I never thought ot 


that! Don’t believe anybody else did either 
when the decree was passed. Oh, I don’t 
think chars ought to nt. After all, it’s 
domestic work tl ey do—and that’s woman’s 


sphere. 
WIFIE 


work, dear, not n 


(sweetl, Only her 
You rule 


own home for a mar 


own dome sti 


ne. know the 
is no work outside her 
ried 


HUBBY : 


woman. 
Then T suppose you'l 


give up being a member of the Board of 
Guardiar at that ite 
WirteE: Oh, no, deat Thats not paid. 


We still retai 
nothimg. 
Hussy (medi 
simple 
let’s give 


n the pri e of working for 


it” not 
mind, dear, 


ng about it What do 


sO 


vou sav to trottine o 


» the theatre for 
once, Ve ) { ich 1 trvine d 


you 
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Let’s o 
Phorndike’ 


WIFI 


o and SEK 
acting 


Was 


acting in, you 


" mean, S|} 
married. Nearly all the best actrescee ar 
Chey’ll have to. get s to take th 
women’s parts, as they uss 1 to 1 Shak 


speare’s time. And by the 1y, John, ¢ 
rector said he should drory to see y 
to-night. He thinks he’ll ve to have 

irate now that his wife’s not going to 
any more parish dut 

HUBBY: Why ever 

WIFIE: She says qu grees 
women ought not to be illed upon to v 
outside their own hor And she 
siders the parish quite definitely outsid 
You know she’s alway nted having h 

» marry not only the rector but his job; 
well, and she says tl cit es he 
fair chance of escape. What's the mat 
J yhn 

kxit John, unable to s: what is 
matter except in lar nfitte 
woman's sph« re, 

And if wifie is inclined to be acid al 
it, can you wonde1 S nevi ared f 
housework (not all women, strange to say 
are born with a taste in this drudging dire 


ion), and though she does it ¢ 
she Te¢ ls she ould have 
1” an accountant who was far 


merely apable 


apably enoug 


peen a aressmake 


more th 


Where Housework cannot Satisfy 
Not all women, of course, are constitut 
this There 


way. are many se sense 
duty and inclination happ ncide within 
the four walls of their hom« But a woma! 
who 1 not a born home ker. who 1s af 
tious, or who knows het ossessed 
talent for business, one or wl 





not, can never be whol tent cleanit 
and nursing and cooking Many a case 
nerves, of breakdow n, of the ntent th 
often embitters a whole | is tl 
wife and mother, 1 ue to | re 
pression of a vital part of het a craving 
to express herself in it appeals t 
her, 

People who speak of the danger to the 
home caused by the wife earning her living 
utside it are inclined to yk this other 
psychological dange possibly ‘ess frequent, 
ertainly mot ubtle, of revolvin 
nd a person 10 is funda ntally out 

har nv with her surroundir 
Well, w n who want er have D 
b ne to mart One | s it bluntly 
1 « lay, not n nen (plenty 








the 
ing 
ther 
ent, 
ying 
t ol 
e no 
ntly 
onty 
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of men have far too much understanding to 
say it), but often by women who, having the 
housewife’s instinct themselves, think that 
it is implanted in every female breast from 
birth. 

But women, like men, fall in love. 
Women, like men, crave to spend a lifetime 
with the object of that love; women, like 
men (to put it no more strongly), 
children of their own. 

Men can have both, the job and the 
family, without question. The modern 


yearn for 


woman’s contention is that she can too in 
many cases. 

It is not one broad, immutable law that is 
needed, but careful consideration of each in- 
dividual problem. Marriage in many, per- 
haps most, cases is emphatically a full-time 
job in these servantless days. But not 
always. 


The Childless Wife 

To begin with, there is the childless wife. 
She is far commoner than she used to be. 

Some people will immediately counter this 
statement with an indignant, “ More shame 
to her!” and launch into views concerning 
the lower modern birth rate. But to do this 
is to beg the real issue. The whole trend 
of to-day’s thought, all the economic and 
housing conditions of the moment are such 
that families are going to be smaller than 
they were a generation ago, whether mar- 
ried women work or not. We cannot in- 
crease the number of births (quite apart 
from the moot point as to whether it is 
desirable to do so—remember, there are not 
enough jobs to go round) by limiting the 
mental and economic activity of potential 
mothers. To suggest doing so reminds one 
of the industrial town in which churches of 
all denominations many years ago united in 
a protest against opening the parks on Sun- 
day, “because if we do people will not come 
to church.” 

Childless wives are becoming more com- 
mon, and a woman without children has 
nothing to do but keep house and cook for 
her husband. Especially under present 
housing difficulties, when home often con- 
sists of two or three furnished rooms, this 
is not an arduous business; and from an 
€conomic point of view it is hardly sound to 
argue that it takes all one woman's time to 
keep one man going. 


Supplementing the Income 
Then there is the 


’ case of the wife who 
cannot afford to 


have children unless she 


can make a little money first. Her husband 
has lost much time in his profession owing 
to his army service during the war, and 
he has no savings behind him. His income, 
modest as it is, would suffice to keep the 
child they both desire, but it certainly will 
not stretch also to the heavy immediate ex- 
pense of the doctor, the nurse, and the baby’s 
perambulator and outfit. 

Many a young wife solves the difficulty 
by staying in her post for a year or two after 
marriage. Supported by her husband, she 
can save nearly all her salary as a nest-egg. 
When it is big enough she retires promptly 
and permanently into private life. Every 
employer knows of many such instances. 
Are they reprehensible? 

The same people who object to married 
women earning usually also deplore the 
decline in both the birth and marriage rates. 
They write to the papers saying that young 
people, particularly young women, are too 
selfish to marry. Yet there are cases when 
only the woman’s financial help makes a 
wedding possible. 

A girl I know, a clever business woman 
making a good salary, fell in love with a 
young man connected with the theatre. 
They wanted to marry with the utmost pos- 
sible speed, like all lovers. But his salary 
was small; the theatrical world, since the 
war, as everyone knows, has been un- 
wontedly uncertain even for a most pre- 
carious profession. They couldn’t live on 
his pay, and there was no knowing when he 
would get more, 

Were they “selfish” in refusing to waste 
their best years in a long and trying engage- 
ment? They solved the problem by getting 
married, and deciding that she should keep 
on her work until such time as his prospects 
improved. Can one condemn them for that? 


What an Allowance will Do 

Another inducement which keeps many 
wives in the wage-earning market is one 
which husbands who object to the practice 
can do much to cure for themselves, 
Women, just like men, desire a little money 
which they can spend in their own way 
without questioning. Independence, once 
acquired, as it has to be by the surplus 
women of to-day, is often very difficult to 
resign, in return for the humiliating privi- 
lege of having to go to one’s husband for 
every shilling. Many a wife would wil- 
lingly resign her post if her spouse followed 
the example of more enlightened husbands 
and gave her a definite monthly or yearly 
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sum for herself over and above what she 
needs for housekeeping. The earning ot 
salaries outside the walls of home can often 
he stopped by the giving of salaries fot 
services rendered inside those walls. 


“This Freedom” 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, in his recent 
novel, has drawn a most lugubrious and 
exaggerated picture of the fate of children 
whose mother worked in Lombard Street 
every day. His contention, in defiance of 
‘xperience, is that young people must go to 
ruin of the most dismal kind unless they 
are not merely daily, but hourly, in the 
ompany of their mother. He overlooks the 
fact that often a wife’s wage-carning capacity 
and this especially applies to working-class 
folk, from whom our charladies are drawn 
means all the difference to the children in 
food, clothing or education. 

Only the other day a one-time journalist, 
now married and the mother of two chil 
dren, consulted me as to the possibility of 
taking up her old work again for two o 
three hours a day. 


Her motive was not gay 
frocks or theatre parties, as people often 
rashly assume to be the case, but simply to 
give her boy and girl better schooling than 
their father, earning but meagrely, could 
afford for them. 

This, ot course, is not to deny that the 
gay time” motive does exist in a certain 
number of cases. One must condemn whole- 
heartedly the conduct of the woman in the 
following equally true case. 

She was the wife of a man of strictly 
moderate means, mother of two small boys, 
one little more than a baby, still quite young 


herself and very pretty. During the war, 
tired of the monotony and weariness of 
housekeeping at a very difficult time, she 
suddenly developed a talent that might not 
be suppressed for that mo 


uncertain and 
glamorous of careers, film acting. She wo1 
ied her very devoted husband until he con 
ented to her dumpine the children in a 


babies’ hotel and goins on t London te 


rain for the screen. 

She had no abilit it was nothing but 
restlessness. Presently she returned hor 
without ever having secured an engagement 
\ll she had done was to spend a good deal 
f money her husband could ill spare, and 
to unsettle thorough] both h and her 


or ingle fut here here iS nO question 
of a great gift in prison The \ had 
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CHAPTER Xill 
Early Married Life 


HEY were married abroad, as it hap- 

pened. Jim had exe hanged; but his 

regiment, before going on to India, had 
been appointed to the garrison at Malta. There 
the family had joined him for the winter. 

Fate had spared Sir Harry his last disap 
pointment in life. Jim had not told him about 
Eleanor. There was no hurry. It could be 
done at anv time. And he had died, after a 
few days’ illness, early in the spring. He had 
been busy, unknown to the others, fixing up 
h his sister Mary for Eleanor to come out 
in London 1 n, and had built 
great hopes sult. Thus, so far as 
that matter was concerned, the poor old gentk 
man had died happy. Eleanor and her mother 
stopped on at a little place up in the hills. 
Anthony came out at the end of the summer; 








and they had been married in the English 
church. It was arranged that Lady Coomber 
should remain at Malta till Jim left for India; 
it might be the next year or the year after. 
Then she would come back to England and live 
with them at The Abbey. Anthony had not 
hoped to be able to take Eleanor back to The 
Abbey, but the summer had brought him 
unusual good fortune. As a matter of fact, 
everything seemed to be prospering with him 


just now. He was gettii nervous about it, 
wondering how long it w 1 last. He was 
glad that he had been able to pay Jim a good 

; piace; beyond that, when every 
le ired ip and Lady Coomber’s 
ided for, there would not be much 





lett, 

Mrs. Strong’ 
at The Abbey, the 
she should and tried to persuade her. Whether 


She thought Eleanor did not really want her or 





would not come to live 
Eleanor was anxious that 








Whether the reasons she gave him were genuine 
Anthony could not be « ITé 

‘“T should be wandering, wit it knowing it, 
into the kitchen,”’ she explained; ‘** or be jump 
ing uD suddenly to ans = 1 bell Or maybe,” 
she added with a sm le, “© I’d be slir ig out of 
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the back door of an evening to the little gat 
behind the stables, and thinking I saw your 
father under the shadow of the elms, where he 
used to be always waiting for me. I'll be 
happier in the old square. There are no ghosts 
there—leastways, not for my eyes to see.”’ 

Besides, there was his aunt to be considered. 
Ife had thought that she might find a home 
with one or another of her chapel friends. But 
Mrs. Newt had fallen away from grace, as it 
was termed, and was no longer in touch wit! 
her former circle. She had given back her 
fine tombstone to old Batson, the stonemason, 
who, not knowing what else to do with it, had 
used it to replace a broken doorstep leading to 
his office. She had come to picture her safe 
arrival at the gates of Endless Bliss with less 

mplacency. She no longer felt sure of her 
welcome. 

** Don’t see what I’ve done to deserve it,”’ 
she said. ‘* All that I’ve ever tried to do ] 
been to make myself comfortable in this world 
and to take good care, as I thought, to be on 
the right road for the next. I used to think it 
all depended upon faith: that all you had to do 
was to believe. But your poor uncle used to say 


it sounded a bit too cheap to be true. And if 











he was right and the Lord demands works, 
guess I’Jl cut a poor figure.’’ 

The idea had come to her to replace th 
ptimism of her dis 1 tombstone by a 


simple statement of facts with underneath: 





** Lord be merciful to me, a sinner.’’ But th 
head sexton, on being nsulted as a friend 
had objected to the quotation as one calculated 
to let down the tone of the cemetery, and had 
urged something less committal. 

So the two old ladies remained at Bruton 
Square, keeping for themselves the basement 
and the three small rooms at the top. Anthony 
added an extra kitchen and let the rest of the 
house to a Mr. Arnold Landripp, an architect. 
Hie had for some years been occupying the two 
large schoolrooms as an_ office. He was a 
widower His daughter, who had been at 

hool in the south of England and afterwards 
it University College, had now joined him 
She was aged about twenty, and was said t 
be a ** high-brow.’’ The term was just coming 


into use. She was a tall, pale girl with coal 
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hair brushed back 
in secret, smoked cigar- 


black eye8. She wore her 
from her forehead and, 
ettes, it was rumoured. 

Betty and her father lived practically abroad. 
They had taken a flat in Florence and had let 
The Priory furnished to a cousin of Mr. Mow 
bray who owned the big steel 
Shawley, half-way up the valley. 

Anthony had been generous over the sharing 
of profits; and Mr. Mowbray had expressed 
himself as more than satisfied. 

‘* | was running the business on to the rocks,” 
he confessed. ‘* There wouldn’t have been much 
left for Betty. As it is, 1 shall die with an easy 
mind, thanks to you.” 

He held out his hand. He and Anthony had 
been having a general talk in the great room 
with its three domed windows that had been 
Mr. Mowbray’s private office and was now 
Anthony’s. He and Betty would be leaving 
early the next morning on their return to Italy. 
He hesitated a moment, still holding Anthony’s 
hand, and then spoke again. 

“*] thought at one time,’’ he said, “ that it 
might have been a closer relationship than that 
of mere partners. But she’s a strange girl. I 
don’t expect she ever will marry. I fancy I 
frightened her off it.” He laughed. ‘‘ She 
knew that I loved her mother with as great a 


works at 


love as any woman could hope for. But it 
didn’t save me from making her life one of 
Sorrow, 

‘Do you know what’s wrong with the 


Apostles’ Creed?’ he said. ‘* They’ve left out 
the devil. Don’t you make the mistake, my 
lad, of not believing in him. He doesn’t want 
us to believe in him. He wants us to believe 
that he is dead, that he never lived, that he’s 
just an old wives’ tale. We talk about the still 
small voice of God. Yes, if we listen very hard 
and if it’s all quiet about us, we can hear it. 
What about the insistent tireless voice of the 
other one who whispers to us day and night, 
sits beside us at table, creeps with us into bed? 
David made a mistake; he should have said, 
‘The fear of the devil is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ It began in the Garden of Eden. If 
the Lord only hadn’t forgotten the serpent! It 


has been the trouble of all the reformers. They 
might have accomplished something: if they 


hadn’t forgotten the devil. It’s the trouble of 
every youngster, thinking he sees his life before 
him; they all forget the devil.” 

Anthony laughed. 

** What line of tactics do you suggest for over 

ming him?” he asked. 

** Haven’t myself had sufficient success t 
justify my giving advice,’? answered Mr. Mow 


*“ All I 


bray. can warn you is that he takes 
many shapes. Sometimes he dresses himself up 
as a dear old lady and calls himself Mother 
Nature. Sometimes he wears a shiny hat and 


claims to be nothing more than a plain man of 


business. Sometimes he comes clothed in glory 
ind calls himself Love.”’ 
The old gentleman reached for his hat. 
“Didn't expect to find me amo the 
phet Jid i? ’’ he added with 





He was growing feeble, and Anthony walked | 
back with him to The Priory. ‘They passed § ) 
Aldys churchyard on their way 


‘Pll just look in,” said Mr. M . 
say good-bye. I always like to, before | 
away.”’ 

Mr. Mowbray 


had bought many years ago the 














last three vacant graves in the chur His 
wife lay in the centre one and Ex t} 
right of her. 

They stood there for a while in silence, io 

**T suppose it’s only my fancy,” said Mr, ' 
Mowbray, ‘‘ but you seem to me to grow m 
like Ted every year. I don’t m in 
ance, though even there I often sce a look in 
your eyes that reminds me of him. But i ‘ 
other ways. Sometimes I could almost think 
was he speaking.” 

“I have changed,” said Anthony. “I f 
it myself. His death made a great void in 
life. I felt that I had been left with a wound 
that would never heal. And then one day th 
thought came to me—it can hardly be called 
thought—I heard his very \ speaking t 
me, with just that little note of irritation i 
that always came to him when he was 
and got excited. ‘I am not dead,’ 

* How foolishly you are talking! How can 
dead while you are thinking of n vhile you 
still love me and are wanting me? Who want 
the dead? It is because y know I live, < 
that I love you, and always shall, that you wai 
me. I am not dead. I am with you.’” 

** Yes,”? said Mowbray after a little | 
“he loved you very dearly. I w puzzled at 
first, because I thought you te to on 
another. But now I know that it was 
mistake.”’ 

They did not talk during t t remaind 
of their walk. At the gat f The Priory the 
old gentleman stopped and t i 

** Kiss me, Anthony,’ he 1, tl 
nobody about.”’ , 

Anthony did so It seemed quit 
somehow. He watched Mr. Mowl | 
the flagged causeway to the door and then went 
back to his work. ° 

Betty had been quite frank with |! 
he had thought. 

It’s fortunate we didn’t ry,’’ she 
“What a muddle it would I 
else a tragedy. Do you reme that talk we 
had one evening? ” 

** Yes,’’ he answer: - that y 
ever married it would be a 1 who w 

like ’” you —think ol y a 
rade.’? 

“IT know,’’ she laughed. ‘* To be candid, | 
had y in my mind at the 1 ent. I thoug 
that you would alwavs be e—the s 
husband one could rely upon r to kick 
the traces. Curious how tt] \ now 
another.”’ 

*“ Would you really have been tisfied,”” he 
asked, “* when it car to the point Would not 
you have demanded love a ‘our 1 thes 

** TI don’t think he ‘ g 
at a the xplanat \ ins 
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love is maternal rather than sexual. It is the 
home she is thinking of more than the lover. 
Of course, I don’t mean in every case. 1 here 
are women for whom there exists one particular 
He, or no other. But I fancy they are rare.” 

“J wonder sometimes,’’ he said, ** what 
would have happened to me if I’d never met her. 
I suppose I should have gone on being quite 
happy and contented.”’ ; 

“ There are finer things than happiness,”’ she 
answered. 

A child was born to them late in the year. 
Anthony had never seen a baby before, not at 
close quarters. In his secret heart, he was dis- 
appointed that it was not more beautiful. But 
as the days went by it seemed to him that this 
defect was passing away. He judged it to be a 
very serious baby. It had large round serious 
eves. Even its smile was thoughtful. They 
called jt John Anthony. 

The elder Mrs. Strong’nth’arm resented the 
carriage being sent down for her. She said 
she wasn’t so old that she could not walk a 
few miles to see her own grandson. Both she 
and Eleanor agreed that he was going to be 
like Anthony. His odd ways, it was, that so 
strongly reminded the elder Mrs. Strong’nth’- 
arm of his father at the same age. They came 
together over John Anthony, the elder and the 
vounger Mrs. Strong’nth’arm. 

“It’s her artfulness,” had argued the elder 
Mrs. Strong’nth’arm to herself at first; ‘“* pre- 
tending to want my advice and hanging upon 
my words; while all the time, I re 
laughing at me.’ 

But the next day or the day after 


ckon, she’s 


; she would 
come again to answer delightedly the hundred 
questions put to her—to advise, discuss, to 
gossip and to laungh—to remember on her way 
home that she had kissed the girl, promising to 
come again soon. 

Returning late one afternoon she met Anthony 
on the moor. 

“Dve left her going to sleep,?? she said. 
“Don’t disturb her. She doesn’t rest herself 
sufficiently, I’ve been talking to her about it. 
I'm getting to like her,’’ she confessed shame- 
facedly. ‘* She isn’t as bad as I thought her.” 

He laughed, putting an arm about her. 

* You'll end by loving her,’? he said. ‘** You 
won’t be able to help it.” 

“It'll depend upon you, lad 
* So long as your go »d 
content.” 


She kissed him good night, for it was grow- 
ing dusk. Neither he nor Eleanor had ever 
been able to persuade her t tay the night. 
With the nursery, which had been the former 
Lady Coomber’s 


,? she answered. 
is her good I shall be 


: dressing-room, she was 

familiar, having been one of the housemaids. 
} 1 

But the g oms on the grour or over- 


awed her. 





She never would « 
door, but always 


ing to the hou 


the great 


by a small side entrance lead 





isckeeper room. Eleanor had 
sive 
Given instructions that it wuld alwavs be left 
open, 

He walked ! 
oe walke 1 on OoWlv after h had left his 
nother. There, where thi va nking be 
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hind the distant elms, she lay sleeping. At 
the bend of the road was the old white thorn 
that had witnessed their first kiss. Reaching 
it he looked round stealthily and, seeing no 
one, flung himself upon the ground and, stretch- 
ing out his arms, pressed his lips to the sweet- 
smelling earth. 

He laughed as he rose to his feet. These 
lover’s rhapsodies he had once thought idle non- 
sense! They were true. Going through fire 
and water—dying for her, worshipping the 
ground she trod on. This dear moorland with 
its lonely farmsteads and its scattered cots; its 
old folks with their furrowed faces, its little 
children with shy wondering eyes; its sandy 
hollows where the coneys frisked at twilight; 
its hidden dells of fern and bracken where the 
primroses first blossomed; its high banks be. 
neath the birches where the red fox had his 
dwelling ; its deep woods, bird-haunted: always 
he would love it, for her sake. 

He turned and looked back and down the 
winding road. The noisome town half-hidden 
by its pall of smoke lay stretched beneath him, 
a few faint lights twinkling from out the gloom. 
Chere too her feet had trod. Its long sad streets 
with their weary white-faced people; its foul, 
neglected places where the children played with 
dirt. This city of maimed souls and stunted 
bodies! It must be cleansed, purified—made 
worthy for her feet to pass. It should be his 
life’s work, his gift to his beloved. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Anthony's Scheme in Working 
ADY COOMBER joined them in _ the 
spring. Jim’s regiment had been de- 
tained at Malta longer than had been 
anticipated. Her presence passed hardly 
noticed in the house. Anthony had seen to 
it that her little pensioners, the birds, had 
been well cared for; they began to gather round 
her the first moment that they saw her, as if 
they had been waiting for her, hoping for her 
return. She herself could not explain her 
secret. She had only to stretch out her hand 
for them to come to her. She took more interest 
in the child than Eleanor had expected. She 
stole him away one morning, and was laughing 
when she brought him back. She had shown 
him to her birds and they had welcomed him 
with much chirruping and fluttering ; and after 
that, whenever he saw her with her basket on 
her arm, he would stretch out his arms to her 
for her to take him with her. 

Another child was born to them in the winter. 
‘They called him after Eleanor’s brother Jim; 
and later came a girl. They called her Norah. 
And then Eleanor fell ill, Anthony was terror 
stricken. He had never been able to accept the 
popular idea of God as a sort of kindly magician 
to whom appeal might be made tor miraculous 
benefits in exchange for praise and adulation— 
who would turn aside sickness, stay death’s 
hand in response for importunity. Tis common 
sense had revolted against it. But suddenly his 
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reasoning faculties seemed to have deserted 
him. Had he been living in the Middle Ages 
he would have ofiered God a pilgrimage or a 
church. As it was, he undertook to start with 
out further delay his various schemes to benefit 
the poor of Millsborough. He would set to work 
at once upon those model-dwellings. It was 
always easy for him now to find financial back 
ing for his plans. He remembered Betty’s argu 
ment: ** I wouldn’t have anything started that 
couldn’t be made to pay its own way in the 
long run. If it can’t do that it isn’t real, it 
isn’t going to last.’ She was right. As a 
sound business proposition, the thing would 
live and grow. It was justice not charity that 
the world stood most in need of. He worked 
it out. For the rent these slum landlords were 
exacting for insanitary hovels the workers could 
be housed in decent flats. Eleanor’s illness had 
been pronounced dangerous. No time was to 
The ground was bought and cleared. 
Landripp, the architect, threw himself into his 
labours with enthusiasm. 

Landripp belonged to the new _ school 
materialists. 
humanity. Man to him was a mere chance pr 
duct of the earth’s crust, evolved in com 
with all other living things by chemical process 
With the cooling of the earth—or may be its 
ver-heating, it really did not matter which 
he race would disappear—be buried, together 
with the history of its transient passing, 1 
neath the eternal silences. ts grave might still 
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be lost. 


His religion was the happiness o 
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roll on—to shape itself anew, to form out of its 
hanged gases another race that in some future 
won might be interested in examining the 
excavated ] 
period. 
Meanwhile 


evidences of a former zoo 


gica 





the thing to do was to make man 
is happy as possible for so long as he lasted. 
ld 1} 


(his could best be accomplished by developing 





is sense of brotherhood out of which would be 


born justice and goodwill. 
ous animal. For his ha 
much upon his fel 
tions. The misery and suffe1 


Man was a gregari 
piness he depended as 
lows as upon his own exer- 
ing of any always 
sooner or later, resulted in evil to the whol 
t ly. In so iety, as it had come to be const 
tuted, the happiness of all was as much a 
practical necessity as was the health of all. For 
its own sake, a civilized community could n 
more disregard equity than it dare tolerate an 
imperfect drainage system. If the city was t 
be healthy and happy it must be seen to that 
each individual citizen was healthy and happy. 
The pursuit of happiness for ourselves depended 
upon our making others happy. It was for this 
purpose that the moral law had developed itself 
within us. So soon as the moral law within us 


came to be acknowledged as the onlv safe guid 
to all our actions, so soon would Man’s road t 
happiness lie clear before him. 

rhat ynething not material, that somethir 
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plans for the new dwellings, Anthony and ne 
would often break off to pursue the argument. 
Landripp would admit that his own religion 
failed to answer all his questions. But Anthony’s 
religion contented him still less. Wihy should 
a just God, to whom all things were possible, 
have made man a creature of “‘ low intelligence 
and evil instincts,’? leaving him to welter 
through the ages amid cruelty, blood and lust, 
instead of fashioning him from the beginning 
a fit and proper heir for the kingdom of 
eternity? That he might work out his own 
salvation! That a few scattered fortunates, less 
predisposed to evil than their fellows or pos- 
sessed of greater powers of resistance, might 
struggle out of the mire—enter into their in- 
heritance: the great bulk cursed from their 
birth, be left to sink into destruction. The 
Christ legend he found himself unable to accept. 
If true, then God was fallible, His omniscience 
a myth—a God who made mistakes and sought 
to rectify them. Even so, He had not succeeded. 
The number of true Christians—the number of 
those who sought to live according to Christ’s 
teaching was fewer to-day than under the 
reign of the Caesars. During the Middle Ages 
the dying embers of Christianity had burnt up 
anew. Saint Francis had insisted upon the 
necessity of poverty, of love—had preached th 
brotherhood of all things living. Men and 
women in increasing numbers had for a brief 
period accepted Christ not as their scapegoat 
but as their leader. ‘Bhere had been men like 
Millsborough’s own Saint Aldys—a_ successful 
business man, as business was understood in his 
day—who on his conversion had offered to the 
service of God not ten per cent. of his booty 
but his whole life. Any successful business man 
of to-day who attempted to follow his example 
would be certified by the family doctor as fit 
candidate for the lunatic asylum. Two thousand 
years after Christ’s death one man, so far as 
knowledge went, the Russian writer Tolstoy, 
had made serious attempt to live the life com. 
manded by Christ. And all Christendom stood 
staring at him in stupefied amazement. If 
Christ had been God’s scheme for the reforma- 
tion of a race that He Himself had created 
prone to evil, then it had tragically failed. 
Christianity, a feeble flame from the beginning, 
had died out, leaving the world darker, its last 
hope extinguished. 

They had been working ig into the short 
June night. Landripp had drawn back the 
curtains and thrown open the window. ‘There 
came from the east a faint pale dawn. 

‘** There is a God I could believe in, worship 
and work for,’? he said. ‘* Not the builder of 
the heaven and of the earth, who made the stars 
also. Such there may be. The watch presup- 
poses the watchmaker. I grant all that. But 
such is outside my conception—a force, a law, 
whatever it may be, existing before the begin 
ning of Time, having its abiding place beyond 


Space. The thing is t unhuman ever to 
understood by man. The God ] ld e and 
serve something lesser and et aS 


greater than such.’ 





He turned from the window and _leani; 
against the mantelpiece continued : 

‘* There is a story by Jean Paul Richter, | 
think. I read the book when I was a studen 
in Germany. There was rather a fine idea ; | 
it: at least, so it seemed to me. The man j 
the story dies and beyond the grave he meet 
Christ. And the Christ is still sad a 
troubled. The man asks why, and Christ cor | 
fesses to him. He has : | 
and cannot find Him. And the man comforts ® , 
Him. Together they will seek God 
yet find Him. I think it was a dream, I a 
not sure. It is the dream of the world, I sy 
pose. Personally I have giver 
thinking it hopeless. But | 
Christ’s God I could believe in, « 
He is the God—the genius, if 
word, of the human race. He 
seeking to make man in His own 
He has given man th 
soul. 


1 


been looking for G 


It has been slow work and He 
still only at the | 
He is the spirit of love. It is by love, w 
for its kind, working for its spec 
has evolved. It is only by love 
his species, that man can pe t 
still further. He is no God of lightnings an 
of thunders. The moral law withi: . the vi 

f pity, of justice, is His only means of helping 
us. The Manicheans believed that Mankir 
was devil created. ‘The evidence is 
their favour. ‘he God that I am seekir 
not the Omnipotent Master of the universe w 
could in the twinkling of an « reshape 
to His will. But a spirit, fighting a 
powerful foes, whom I can help or hind 
spirit of love, knocking softly without cea 
at the door of a deaf 
Christ is that He was the first man to perc 

the nature of God. The gods that the world hb 
worshipped up till then—that the world stil } 
worships—are the gods man has made in I 
own glorying in 
and power, clamouring for 
on their ‘ rights’; gods armed with 
ments and rewards. Christ 
who conceived of God as the 
service, a 








world. ‘The wonder 


their 
worship, in 


image : gods 





was the first n 

pirit of love 
fellow-labourer with man _ for 
saving of the world.”’ 


Anthony was still seated at the long tabi 
facing the light. 

‘** May it not be that you hav ? 
he said. ‘*‘ May He not be the G 





’ 


secking ? ’ 
sandripp gave a short la 
I iripp g hort 


“He wouldn’t be popular,’? he answere 
‘* Not from Him would Job have obtained thos 
fourteen thousand sheep and_ six thousané 


camels, and a thousand yoke f oxen and 4 
thousand she asses as a rewat his patience. 
* The God from whor l ble ngs flow,’ that 
the God man will praise and worship. The 
(;od I am seeking asks, not si 
Che i were fir ed t le 
\ On the ’ y ol 
f lation-stone t | 
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God had heard his prayer ana had 
would continue to 
and 


Landripp. 
accepted his offering. He 
Jove and serve Him, and surely 
mercy would follow him all the days of his life. 

One of the minor steel foundries happened to 
be on the market. He obtained control and re- 

established it on a new profit-sharing principle 
that he had carefully worked out. His system 
would win through by reason of its practica- 
bility; the long warfare between capital and 
labour end in peace. His genius 
should not be only for himself. God also should 
be benefited. He got together a small company 
for the opening of co. operative shops, where the 
poor should be able to purchase at fair prices. 


goodness 


business 


There should be no end of his activities for 
God. 

Eleanor came back to him more beautiful, it 
seemed to him, than she had ever been. They 
walked together, hand in hand, on the moor. 


She wanted to show him how strong she was. 
And coming to the old white thorn at the part- 
ing of the ways, she had raised her face to 
his; and he had drawn her to him and their 
lips had met, as if it had been for the first 
time. 

She would be unable to bear more 
but that did not ‘trouble them. Liittk 
Norah grew and waxed strong and 
Norah promised to be the living 
mother. She had her mother’s faults and fail- 
ings that Anthony so loved : her mother’s wilful- 
ness with just that look of regal displeasure 
when anyone offended or opposed her. But 
ilso with suggestion of her mother’s gracious- 
ness and kindness. 


children, 





Jim and 
healthy. 
image of her 





Jim, likewise, took after the Coomber family. 
He had his uncle’s laughing eyes and all his 
diutianse « > ‘ Fa} 
Hstinacy, so Eleanor declared. He was full 


mischief, but had coaxing 


idol of the servants’ 





ways and was the 
hz ull. 

John was more of the dreamer. Lady Coomber 
had taught him to read. She had grown 
strangely fond of the child. In summer-time they 
would take their books into the garden. 
had green hiding-places haows only to them- 
selves. And in winter they had th ‘* cave *° 
behind the great carved screen in the Libr ary. 

As time went by, Eleanor inclined more 
towards the two voun; ger chil dren. They were 
= of life and frolic, an 1 were always wanting 

» do things. “we Anthony’s ‘heart yearned 
more towards John, his first-born. . 


hey 





CHAPTER XV 
Anthony—and John 


GOD needing man’s help, unable without 

It to accomplish His purpose. A God 

i sale to — as Christ beckoned to 
to ow Him, forsaking all, to 


outien and to labour with Hi Che thought 
had taken hold of Anthony fr m the beginning 
night when he and | 

ether, until the dawn 


that summer’s 


andripp 
had talked t g ‘1 


had drawn 


long thin line of 
Curtains, 


light between the window 


And then had come Eleanor’s sudden re- 
when he had almost given up hope, on 
the very day of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new model dwellings; and it had 
seemed to him that God had chosen this means 
Himself. The God he had been 
God of his fathers. Who an- 
accepted the burnt offering, 


covery ‘ 


of revealing 
taught. The 
swered prayers, 


rewarded the faithful and believing. What 
need to seck further? The world was right. 
Its wise men and its prophets had discovered 


God. A God who made covenants and 
bargains with man. Why not? Why should 
not God take advantage of Anthony’s love for 
anor to make a fair businesslike contract 
with him? ‘* Help Me with these schemes of 
yours for the happiness of My people and I will 
give you back your wife.’’ But the reflection 
would come: Why should an omnipotent God 
trouble Himself to bargain with His creatures, 
take roundabout ways for accomplishing what 
could be done at once by a movement of His 
will? A God who could have made all things 
perfect from the beginning, beyond the need of 
either growth or change. Who had chosen in- 
stead to write the history of the human race in 
blood and tears. Surely such a God would 
need man’s forgiveness, not his worship? The 
unknown God was yet to seek. 

Landripp had been killed during the build- 
ing of the model dwellin It had been his 
own fault. For a stout, elderly gentleman to 
run up and down swaying to scramble 
round chimney stacks, and balance himself on 
bending planks a hundred feet above the ground 
was absurd. There re younger men wh 
could have done all that, who warned Mr. 
Landripp of the risks that he was running. He 
had insisted on supervising everything himself. 
The work from its cot ement had been to 
him a labour of love. He was fearful 


the true 














lest a 





brick should be ill-laid, 

Anthony had a cur s feeling of annoyance 
as he looked upon the bruised and broken heap 
of »b e been his friend. Land- 
ripp ha } they picked him up. 

hey had put him on a stretcher and carried 
him round to his offi Anthony had heard 
the news almost immediately, and had reached 
Bruton Square as the men were coming out. 





The bo ty lav on the big table in the room where 
he and Anthony had had their last long talk. 
The face had not red and the were 
open. lingering con 


r it seemed to 


eves 





sclousnet 





Anthony that for an insta y smiled at him. 
And then sudder the lig nt out of them. 
It was tremendously vexing. He had been 
looking ward t renew f their talks. 
Phere was so much he wanted to have said to 
him: questions he had meant to put to him; 
thoughts of own, that he had intended to 
discuss with hi Whe \ é Where had 
he ti It was ridicuk to argue that 
Landripp himself—the mind and thought of 
h rad ( rmnihilate I coming inte 
contact with a steel gird Not even a cabbage 
dies. All that can hay to it is for it to be 
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**Over a waste space where dust 
and ashes lay they could see 
far east and west. The man 
halted and flung out his arms” 
—p. 478 


resolved into its primary elements to be b 
This poor bruised body lying where 


again. 


the busy brain had been at work only an hour 


before, even that would live as long as the s 
1 Its decay would only me 


himself- 


ystem continue 


its transiormation 
spirit that came and weni ild not even have 
been hurt. The machine through which 


worked was shattered. Anthony co 
feel sorry for him He wa ry 
that he had not been m 
machinery. 

Landripp had been the 
whom he had ever discu 
young man he had once 
theme. But the result had 
of his childish experiment 
tion. At once, most peopl 
he had suggested an indel 
countenanced in polit 


his inquiries d uraged 















































ANTHONY STRONG’NTH’ARM 





again at Bruton Square, in the rooms that her 
father had used for his offices. Inheriting his 
conscientiousness, she had entered a training 
college to qualify herself as a teacher. Towards 
the end, quite a friendship had existed between 
Mrs. Strong’nth’arm and the Landripps. With 
leisure and freedom from eve rlasting worry her 
native peasant wit had_bloss« med forth and 
and Landripp had found her a wise 
talker. She had become too feeble for the long 
walk up to The Abbey, but was frightened of 
the carriage with its prancing horses. So often 
Eleanor would send little John down to spend 
the afternoon with her. Old Mrs. Newt was 
dead: and, save for a little maid, she was alone 
in the house. She made no claim with regard 
to the two younger children. It was only about 
John she was jealous. 

” One dav she took the child to see the house 
in Platt’s Lane wher had been born. 
Old Witlock had finished his tinkering. His 
half-witted son Matthew lived there by himself. 
No one else ever entered it. Matthew cooked 
his own meals and kept it scrupulously 
Most of the twenty-four hours he spent in the 
workshop. His skill and honesty brought him 
more jobs than he needed, but he preferred to 
remain single-handed. ‘The workshop door was 
never closed. All day, summer and winter, so 
long as Matthew was there working it remained 
open. At night Matthew slept there in a 
ier sheltered from the wind, and then it 
would be kept half-closed but so that anyone 
who wished could enter. He would never an- 
swer questions as to this odd whim of his, and 
his neighbours had ceased thinking about it. 
They took a great fancy to one another, Matthew 
nd the child. Old Mrs. Strong’nth’arm would 
ometimes leave him there, and his father would 
call for him on the way home. He had taken 
for his own the stool on which wandering Teter 
had many vears ago carved the King of tthe 
Gnomes. And there he would sit by the hour 
swinging his little legs, discussing 


grown ; 


e his father 


clean. 





things in 
general with Matthew while he worked. At the 
"s request Anthony had bought the house 
and workshop so that Matthew might never fear 
turned out. 

re grew up in the child a strange 
for this dismal quarter, or rather three 
of the town of Millsborough that lay around 
Platt’s Lane. Often, when his father called for 
him of an afternoon at Bruton Square he would 
plead for 








liking 


quarters 






a walk in their direction before going 
home. He liked the moor! ind, too, with its 
bird life and its little creeping thing 
and cover that crouched so. still 
passed by. There he would 
and when he was tired his 
him on his shoulder. But 
Streets he was |] 


in brake 
while one 
ut and scamper ; 
father would carry 
the long sad 
‘ ess talkative. 
One day, walking thr ugh them, 
told him how, long streets 
came, there had been green fields and flowers 
with a little river Winding its way among the 
tocks and through deep woo Is. . 
“What made the st 
asked, 


Anthony 
ago, before the mean 


streets come?’ the child 


7 


Riches had been discovered under the earth, 
so Anthony explained to him. Before this 
great discovery the people of the valley had 
lived in little cottages—just peasants, tilling 
their small farms, tending their flocks. A few 
hundred pounds would have bought them all 
up. Now it was calculated that the winding 
Wyndbeck flowed through the richest valley in 
all England. 


‘What are riches?”’ asked the child. 
“What do they do? ” 
Riches, his father explained to him, were 


what made people well off and happy. 

a | “ said John. But he evidently did 
not, as his next question proved conciusively. 

‘** Then are all the people happy who live here 
now?’’ he asked. They had passed about a 
score of them during the short time they had 
walked in silence. ‘* Why don’t they look it? ’’ 

It had to be further explained to John that 
the riches of 'the valley did not belong to the 
people who lived amd died in the valley, who 
dug the coal and iron or otherwise handled it. 
To be quite frank, these sad-eyed men and 
women who now dwelt beside the foul black 
Wyndbeck were perhaps worse off than their 
forbears who had dwelt here when the Wynd- 
flowed through sunlit fields and shady 
woods, undreaming of the hidden wealth that 
lay beneath their careless feet. But to a few 
who lived in fine houses, more or less far away, 
in distant cities, in pleasant country places. 
It was these few who had been made well off 
and happy by the riches of the valley. The 
workers of the valley did not even know the 
names of these scattered masters of theirs. 

He had not meant to put it this way. But 
little John had continually chipped in with those 
direct questions that a child will persist in 
isking. And, after all, it was the truth. 

Besides, as he went on to explain still further 
to little John, they were not all unhappy, these 
dirty, grimy, dull-eyed men and women in 
their ugly clothes living ugly houses in long 
ugly streets under a sky that rained soot. 
Some of them earned high wages—had, con- 
sidering their needs, money to burn, as the 
saying Was. 

** IT see,’? said John again. It was an irritat 
ing habit of his, to preface awkward questions 
with, I see. having money make 
everybody happy? ’ 

It was on the tip of Anthony’s tongue—he 
was just about to ip it out: Little John 
mustn’t worry his li head about things littk 
Jacks can’t be expected to understand. Little 
boys must wait till they are when 
the answer to all these seemingly difficult ques- 
tions will be plain to them. But as he opened 
his lips to speak there sprang from the muddy 

in front of him a little impish lad 
dressed in an old pair of his father’s trousers, 
cut down to fit him, so that the baggy part 
instead of being about the knee was round his 
ankles—a little puzzled lad who his day had 
likewise plagued poor grown-up folk with ques. 
tions it might have been the better for them 
had they tried to answer. 


beck 




















grown-up, 


pavem nt 


Ja 
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© It doesn’t make 


times what’s 


** No, John,’’ he answered. 
them happy. I wonder myself son 
the good of it. How can they be happy even 
if they do earn big money, a few of them? The 
hideousness, the vileness that is al] around them. 
What else can it breed but a sordid joyless race? 
They spend their money on things stupid and 
gross. What else can you expect of them? 
You bring a child up in the gutter and he 
learns to play with mud, and like it.” 

They were walking where the streets crept up 
the hillside. Over a waste space where dust 
and ashes lay they could see far east and west. 
The man halted and flung out his arms. 

‘* The Valley of the Wvndbeck. So they call 
it on the map. It ought to be the gutter of the 
Wyndbeck. One long, foul, reeking gutter 
where men and women walk in darkness and 
the children play with dirt.’’ 

‘““Won’t the fields ever 
child. asked. 

Anthony shook his head. ‘ They’ll never 
come back,’’ he said. ‘‘ Nothing to do for it, 
John, but to make the best of things as they 
are. It will always be a gutter with mud under- 
neath and smoke overhead, and poiscn in its air. 
We must make it as comfortable a gutter as the 
laws of supply and demand will permit. At 
least we can them rainproof roofs and 
sound floors and scientific drainage, and baths 
where they can wash the everlasting dirt out 
of their pores before it becomes a part of their 
skin.” 

From where they were they 
model dwellings towering 
of roofs around them. 


back?” the 


come 


give 


could see the new 
high above the maze 





“We'll build them a 


shall have poetry and mu 


theatre, John. The 
We'll plan ther 
recreation grounds where the children can ry 
ind play. We'll have a picture gallery and 
big bright hall where they can dance.’ 

Hie broke off suddenly. ‘* Oh, Lord, as j 


” 


it hadn’t all been tried!”’ he groaned, “ Ty 
thousand years ago, they thought it might save | 
Rome. Bread and circuses, that is not going 


to save the world.’’ 

They had » Platt Lane & 
The door of the workshop stood open as ever 
They could hear the sound of Matthew’s hammer 
and see the red glow of the furnace fire. Joh 
slipped away from his father’s side, and going 
to the open door called to Matthew. t 

Matthew turned. 
in his eyes. 


reached, by chan 


There was a strange look 
The child laughed, and Matthew 
coming nearer saw who it was. 

It was late, so after exchanging just a greet. 
ing with Matthew they walked on. Sudde 
John caught his father by the sleeve. 

‘Do you think He is still alive,’ 
** Christ Jesus? ” 

Anthony was in a hurry. He had ordered 
the carriage to wait for them in Bruton Square, 














he said 





‘* What makes you ask? ” he said. 
‘* Matthew thinks He is,” explained the chil 
“and that He still goes about. That is why 


he always leaves the door open, so that if Chris 


passes by he may see Him and call to Him 
Anthony was still worried about the time 
He had to see a man on business before going 


home. He promised little John they would dis 
cuss the question some other time. But, as 
happened, the opportunity never came. 


(To be concluded) 


The Gift 


] 
To change 
And put 





WITH hands outstretched unt 


By 
Helen Compton 


the Lord of Might, 


asked that power should be given me 
the wrong in this old world to right, . 
an end to all its n 


isery. 


p 
Again I asked the God of Melody 


To grant the gift of Music 
That 1 might heal the 
By flooding it with harn 


to be mine, 
world’s long agony 
onies divine. 


Kneeling, | prayed unto the God of Life 
To grant me power to heal the world of pain, 
To put an end to pestilence and strife, 

of 


And make « 


Earth an Eden once 


again. 


Vainly | ealled on Heaven to let me do 


What God in His 
T ne Gay 
Vhat if the 
What gift, 
With’ which I be 
Whereby 


Omniscience left 
in my heart the question grew— 
need for pain is not yet run?” 

O Lord, shall I then ask of Thee, 

st may help the multitude, 

Thy Kingdom come more speedily, 


undone, 


And all the hosts of Satan be subdued?” 
Humbly I waited at God’s Altar dim 

fo hear what gift it was I most did need; 
And ! the answer came to me from Him— 


“Faith that is even 


as the n 


tard seed.” 
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of the Unborn 





The Ty ranny A Frank Protest on “ Eugenics ”’ 


By 
E. Vaughan-Smith 


I do not agree with all the author of this article says ; but it is a change 
for Eugenics to be challenged—and there are two sides to every question, 


T is startling sometimes in reading a 

novel of mid-Victorian days suddenly 

to realize what a gulf separates the point 
of view of that generation (so near in the 
mere passage of years) from our own. 

There is no subject in which the gulf 
looms wider than on the whole question of 
the reasons which may make it right, in 
some cases, for high-minded and unselfish 
people to refrain from marriage. 


The Old-fashioned Way 

In the old-fashioned novels the course 
of true love is constantly being held up by 
a scrupulous sense ot duty to the elder 
generation. The affectionate and dutiful 
daughter whose parents would be left lonely 
by her marriage takes it as a moral axiom 
that she must put them before her lover. 
It never seems to strike her or anyone else 
that the parents, after all, had their innings 
in their own youth, and that it is hard that 
a height of self-abnegation should be re- 
quired of her that the father and mother 
did not themselves practise. Nor was it 
only parents who were supposed to have 
such sacred and merciless rights over the 
happiness of the young, for in this compe- 
tition of filial devotedness the palm must 
be given to a certain saintly Helen in a 
story of Miss Yonge’s, who is held up asa 
pattern because she wore away all her youth 
and health looking after an imbecile grand- 
father (perfectly able to pay tor suitable 
attendance), and died of the long strain be 
fore ever she could marry the faithful lover 
who had waited for her for many years. 


The Baby’s Rights! 

Nowadays it is only 
circumstances that anybody feels it a duty 
to remain single for the s 
generation. On the other 
of the unborn loon 
in the modern 


| 


in very exceptional 


sake of the elder 
hand, the rights 


re and more largely 


| point of view of the whole 
Marriage question, 


In mid-Victorian times it never seems to 
have struck anybody that the unborn had 
any rights! Take the amazing case of the 
hero of “Alice for Short,” for instance. (It 
is true that the book was not actually writ- 
ten in mid-Victorian days, but the scene is 
laid in that period, and as William de 
Morgan remained to the end of his life a: 
typical a Victorian as Dickens or Thackeray, 
he can be taken as a safe guide to the man- 
ners and ways of thinking that prevailed 
while he was in his prime.) The young 
artist in “Alice for Short” becomes en- 
tangled with a girl who is plainly undesir- 
able and with whom he is not even really 
in love. He finds her out in a lie and 
breaks off the engagement, but the girl in- 
vents an ingenious story that she was driven 
into the falsehood in order to conceal their 
family tragedy—the fact that the father is 
a homicidal maniac! Now comes the almost 
inconceivable part of the business. Instead 
of thanking Providence a thousand times 
more fervently that he was well quit of mar- 
rying into sucha family, as any sane modern 
would do in the circumstances, this astonish- 
ing mid-Victorian actually renews the be- 
trothal, because in such a pitiful case the 
girl was really not much to blame for her 
fib! In the whole affair not so much as 
one thought of his probable future children 
seems to have crossed his mind, not one 
single scruple at presenting them with such 
a terrible heredity ! 


Prevent the “ Unfit” Marrying ? 
To-day we have moved so far from that 
irresponsible standpoint that it is seriously 
proposed in many quarters that the State 
should step in with legislation to prevent the 
“unfit” from marrying. Not long ago 
someone wrote to a daily paper coolly 
advocating that a law should be passed 
stringently forbidding the marriage of con- 
Not only that, but should any 
of these unhappy State-made celibates find 


sumptives. 
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the impulse of ordinary human nature too 
strong for their self-control and produce 
illegitimate offspring, the babies were to be 
painlessly put to death at birth! 

That such a letter—advocating a plan 
which, on its proposer’s own showing, would 
be bound to lead to immorality and could 
only be made effective for its object by a 
should ever have 
appeared in a newspaper, a large proportion 


system of child-murdet 
of whose readers are strong Nonconformists, 
is a sufficiently startling sign of the lengths 
to which the promoters of this new tyranny 
of the unborn are prepared to 
of us stand still and let them. 

And against the tyranny of the unborn 
there will be no appeal. In the old days 
when and daughters, especially 
daughters, were expected to immolate them- 


go if the rest 


sons 


was at least 
indeed the probability, since it 


selves for their parents, there 


the chance 


’ 


is the instinct of normal parents to be un- 
selfish—that papa and mamma might them- 
selves intervene and forbid the 
With the unborn there can be no such happy 
way out as that. 

Long centuries ago the world woke with 
find itself Arian. Will 
modern world presently be awaking with a 
find 
unless we bestir 


sacrince, 


a groan to oul 


groan to itself—eugenist? It will, 


yurselves to ¢€ xpose the fal 
lacies of this new heresy which its adherents 
are coolly trying to paim of on us as the 
only orthodoxy. 

What are the assumptions on which they 
theu The first is to take for 
granted that the most important end of mar- 


base Case cr 
riage is the production of healthy citizens 
for the State. 


The Prayer Book View 
No part of the Prayer Book 


severely 


has been more 
criticized of lat the 
that 


for the procreation 


vears than 
sentence 
firstly 
brought up in the fear and nurture of the 


Lord. Well, this point of view at least 


puts the matter in the light 


stating marriage was ordained 


of children to be 


of eternity, and 


surely it is to strain at a gnat and swallow 


a camel if we are to wax indignant at the 


suggestion that marriage was above all in 


tended to produce fit citizens to live fon 


ever in a kingdom which is to last eternally 


and then meekly to accept the doctrine that 


really matter is the 


what does n 
ot phy : cally 


produc tion 


sound citizer for an earthly 


State which may be one with Nineveh and 
Tyre” in the course of a lew more cen 
turies, and to which in any case no indi 





vidual 





among its citizens can matter 
more than a few brief years ! hol 
Besides, the Prayer Book does at lea; nal 
recognize love as one of the causes fo Of 
which marriage was ordained. T mo 


thorough-going eugenist, on the 
appears to take little more account of lo 
than if it were a question of mating anin 


 « 


horses t 


other h nd, 


to produce a useful 


strain ol 





cows, 
In the ideal world of the « " 
world in which all lovers would have 


appear before a medical board in order 
obtain a marriage licence 
perfect unions that have ever been knowr 
would have bex n rule d out as ill gal, 

the Browning marriage, for instance. Pi 

Elizabeth Barrett would certainly have beer 
condemned to celibacy as “unfit,” and on 
of the most beautiful 
history would 
ending. 


have missed its hapy 


Surely we could ill af 
much of 
even if by 





the romance and beauty from 
so doing we should succeed 
producing a somewhat higher 
fit mediocrities. 

For it would not only be in romanc 
the w 


irld would stand to | 


unfit” be prevent d from evet ymin 


existence by a yet more officious and 


quisitorial younger sister of Dora; th 
would also be a descent of the general a\ 
age of personality farther into m 

and this for 


more reasons than 


Overdone Eugenics ? 

In one of his novels Wells shrew 
marks on the lack of 
which generally characterizes 1 hildrer 
of those who have loved not w it 
wisely. A 


vitality and brillian 


too careful attention eug 


considerations before choosin a } panda ¢ 


wile might vell have much tl me resu 


in this respect as a too careful attention 


bank balances. 
ven apart 


ever 


, certain 


many cases to be closely connected with 
genius or outstanding qualiti 

ter. Take consumption, for instance, Nevel 
did a brilliant blaze of genius 1n oF 


ily astonish the world than in the 


Brontés, who one 
Keats among poets, Aub 


among artists are 


names chosen at random from men of genius 
whom the same disease marked as its own 
Many, too, among consumptive s are thost 
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n 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE UNBORN 





¢ snius has been for “the beauty of 
whose geniu has bee ; y 
holiness,” so that the French have actually 
named the malady the “mort des saints.” 
Of these were the de la Ferronays, whose 
moving story is told in the pathetic “ Récit 
une Sceur.” One after another of that 
altogether 
victim to con- 


devout, amusing, enthusiastic, 
fascinating 


sumption. 


circle fell a 


Should Mad Geniuses Mate ? 

Of all the hereditary curses with which 
the human race is afflicted lunacy is one 
of the very worst—yet lunacy, like con- 
sumption, is sometimes closely linked with 
Hans Andersen’s grandfather was 
mad. The poets Cowper and Blake were 
lunacy in 


genius, 


themselves mad. There was 
Charles Lamb's family. 
Another consideration that the fanatical 
eugenist leaves out of count is the fact that 
Nature herself, if she is given any chance, 
That is to 
say, if an unsound stock mates with a sound 


persistently makes for health. 


one, there is a strong tendency in the course 
of a generation or two to revert to a healthy 
normal. (Perhaps the one exception to this 


rule is actual mental which 
seems to have a fatal aptitude to reappear 


as a “dominant.”) 


deficienc y, 


That this law of rever- 
sion to health really exists is proved by the 
simple fact that ; 
inacy, epilepsy ‘ 


tainted with 
or what not are to day in 


families 


small minority instead of a great majority. 

\s we have seen, people were so utterly 
careless in such matters up to even a 
ation or so ago that there can be 
of us who, did we but single 
one of our ancestors for, say, two centuries 
back, would find no lunatics ot epileptics 
among them. 


gener- 
very tew 


know every 


Ought those who have an 


; inheritance of 
insanity, then, to 


with the light- 
heartedness of our forbears of old times? 
neans follows. 


marry 


Tl 
That by no 1 Insanity, even 


f “Ve } 
* tw never actually develops, but remains 


a mere probability, brings such terrible un- 
happiness—far more nowadays when every- 
body Is more o : 
IT 


less alive to the workings 
heredity than when people still treated 
such matters 


fatalistically that few 
thoughtful folk would think of dk nying that 


the _ , 
he nobler, more unselfish line in such cases 


marriage if, after full 


consultati rf 7 
ultation of expert opinion, it appears 


is to refrain from 


that the danger of transmission is a grave 
ne. The eohal 
; le fact that the taint will 


robably 
be bred out in the : ' 


= course of two or three 
senerations at m 


st, and that in a good 


number of cases insanity is allied to genius, 
makes all the difference from the point of 
view of the interest of the race as a whole 
and of its right to interfere, but it cannot 
be regarded as compensating for the heavy 
curse of such an inheritance to those in the 
immediately succeeding generation who must 
bear the misfortune individually. 

Still, the question of marriage or not, in 
this and kindred cases, must be left entirely 
to the conscience of the man or woman to 
whom it falls to make the heroic sacrifice, 
if one is to be made. All that the rest of 
us, of whom no such self-abnegation is de- 
manded, have the right to lay down as an 
absolute duty is the obligation of perfect 
frankness with the other party to the de- 
cision. 


What can be Done 

And is there nothing then that the com- 
munity as a whole can do towards abolish- 
ing that great mass of congenital unfitness, 
physical and mental, which lies like a 
weight on the nation’s shoulders? On the 
contrary, there is a very great deal. 

It could provide safe and happy homes 
for that class of mentally defective woman 
who comes into the workhouse infirmary 
each year for the purpose of contributing one 
more illegitimate baby to the next genera- 
tion of the feeble-minded. There are 
colonies for these unfortunates in Belgium, 
under the care of the religious orders, and 
the inmates are made so contented that, 
though they are free to leave, they never 
wish to do so. 

It could slums, end the smoke 
nuisance in cities, and insist on a pure milk 
supply—three measures which would make 
tuberculosis practically as extinct as typhus 
or plague in this country within a genera- 


abolish 


tion or two. 
Above all, it could put far more vigour 
and intelligence into the 


warfare against 


drunkenness and immorality—two factors 


which, could we but to the roots of 


£$o 
things, probably account between them for 
by far the greater proportion of hereditary 
unfitness, whether physical or mental. 

adoption of these methods the 


nation could speedily cure at least nine- 


By the 


tenths of its hereditary degeneracy—so it 
seems gratuitous to rob our fellow-creatures 
of their dearest human right by inaugurat- 
ing a new tyranny of the unborn compared 


with which the old tyranny of the elders 


was but as the scourging with whips to the 
scourging with scorpions. 





‘*The sudden illumination of his face had been so marked 


that the men scarcely knew what to make of him’’—», 487 
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A Free 
Passage 


E had lost sense of time and of 

distance; he only knew as he had 

known for months that he must reach 
England or die of the longing for it. He 
had tramped hundreds of miles, finding 
every night that hospitality which Austra- 
lians invariably yield to the sundowner. He 
accepted that and also food for his daily 
journey, but he would never take money, 
although it was often offered him. The 
women especially were very kind to him, 
and although sundowners represent almost 
every class, there was something about this 
man which appealed to their pity. 

For quite obviously he was weaker than 
his task, and his money nearly exhausted if 
not quite, and only the strength of his pur- 
pose kept him going. But fifty miles from 
Melbourne that strength failed him, and he 
knew he could reach no harbourage for the 
night. Utterly mastered by physical fatigue, 
and with his fictitious strength all gone, he 
lay down almost in his tracks, too tired to 
light a fire for the making of billy tea, or 
for cooking the bit of mutton presented to 
him by his hostess of the morning. 

Even his nostalgia had slipped away, 
leaving only the desire for sleep, and if the 
price of that sleep had included never wak- 
ing from it he would cheerfully have yielded 
himself to it. He had no blanket to pro- 
tect himself against the chill of the night, 
but that did not trouble him; nothing 
troubled him, and in less than two minutes 
after his strength had given out he was 
oblivious to everything, wrapped in deep 
slumber. 

He had been asleep more than two hours 
when a mounted man, leading a pack-horse 
by the bridle, drew rein to look down upon 
the sleeper curiously. Having engrossing 
affairs of his own to occupy his mind, the 


ri > . ? ” . °c 
ider would certainly have passed on if he 


had not noticed something which gave him 
pause. Dismounting, he stooped over the 
sleeper and noted the extreme exhaustion of 
the whole figure, but he noted something 
more, the something which had arrested him 
for a closer inspection. The sleeper, save 
tor the pallid exhaustion of his fac e, bore a 


The Call of the Motherland 
By 
Ellen Ada Smith 


marked resemblance to the one bending over 
him; they might quite easily have been 
brothers, for the handsome features were so 
similar, the colour of the hair and the shape 
of the two heads almost identical. The 
horseman sat back on his heels thinking 
deeply. 

“Now I wonder what the colour of his 
eyes are, because that’s vitally important, 
more important even than the way he is 
going, because that might be manipulated, 
but the eyes can’t be faked; not in the Bush 
anyway.” 

His own eyes were a handsome dark grey, 
almost black when the pupils dilated. He 
spoke aloud, perfectly aware that the sleeper 
was too far away to hear him. The new- 
comer laid a light touch upon the other’s 
wrist and felt the failing pulse. 

“About down and out, I take it. He’s no 
use to me dead, because they might not find 
him for weeks, but alive I have an idea he 
can be supremely useful to me.” 

Rising to his feet, he hobbled his horses 
not very handily and kindled a fire, like a 
novice more than an experienced hand. His 
cooking was rough but his materials good; 
having completed his preparations he shook 
the sleeper awake with some trouble. 

The man forcibly wakened, whose sleep 
had been too deep for dreams, was at first 
only conscious of eyes staring into his, and 
he turned his head restlessly as though to 
avoid them. But the other had seen enough, 
and relaxing his attitude spoke after a 
friendly fashion. 

“My friend, I didn’t like that sleep of 
yours; I felt doubtful about your waking on 
the right side. You need a good meal, and 
even a poor companion is better than none. 
Solitude is the very devil, and solitudes like 
this give me the pip.” 

He seemed to mean this heartily, and the 
sweep of his hand indicating the vast extent 
and silence of the Australian Bush was 
almost tremulous. The man on the ground, 
still dazed with sleep, looked round upon the 
hobbled horses, the crackling, cheerful fire, 
abundant display of creature comforts; then 
with the languor of what the Scotch term 
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“x through,” he 


Ss *Fy 


being “far looked at the man 


on the spot. 

“TIT would rather you hadn't waked m« % 
he said wearily. 

‘Nonsense! You won't say that when 


you have had some hot coffee and some slices 


of Paysandu ox tongue; it’s better than the 
cursed tough mutton.’ 
ht. The 


coffee, brandy strong, was a better stimulant 
than the 


This friend in need was quite 1 


ig 


brandy itself; nourishing meal, 


although most of it was tinned, thoroughly 


appetizing. Quite evidently the pack-horse 
had its uses, and two excellent cigars 
crowned the repast. 

‘You travel like a prince,” said the man 
who had been waked against his will. 

“And you don't,” answered the other 


almost with a laugh. \ bit down on you 


luck, eh: My name is Trench; at your 
service, as you see.” 

“And mine is Palmer; your debtor, as you 
“Don’t mention it,” returned Trench. 
‘Your company is cheap at the price, and 
I mav have reason to be erateful to you 
before we are through. Where are you 
bound 

‘For England, if | can ever get there. 


hope of it two hours ago. 


WwW your vod cheer has drugged me into 
hopefulness again. If 1 can only reach the 
little haven where I wa born, de ath or life 

mt tel 

Trench rega d him rather exultantly. 
‘Now that’s odd, isn't I never want to 
see the cursed British | iin, and Ill 
take joll od care | never do If you 
ire so tond ol I id you quit 

Ordinarily Palme ntensely reserved, 

most id p pl are, bu the cup ot 
coffee had rat roused h m, so t 
human companionship and weakness cot 

bined made | rulous The un had 

t and the Southern C1 is beginning to 

ho itsclt n t} ( i if ol the sky 

Il ran | t ( As a ] f 

nine ni lor | n reer wa OVvel l " 

hipped to Au 1 to ke vod; that was 

ixteen veal To me seems an eter 
n of exile 

I} you n 1 re tance man an 

I not to be a ittance man, and 

1 | en’'t made ood, 7 l wa robbed 

il nce I was burnt over 

! I 1, and fina unken gold digger 

t k i i ne I put ib ‘ 

hro h } I iths in ah 


pita 


should 


be fe 
‘I 
ACCC 


nee 





1. If it hadn’t been for that bullet 
have reached the coast lor g, lon 

re this. 

he othe man nodd a, as t 

unt Was satisfactory 

What was the bust up at lege? | 

dn’t mind me.” 


Gambling—and a woman; the wrong sort 


of woman, you understan 
Trench nodded again. So now, be . 
fed up, you are bound for t fatted 
‘Nothing is farther from 1 intent 
The home ties were broken n I was set 
away, and after my mother’s death ’ 
spondence ceased. Relatives n't 


when you've br 


changing to you 

grace upon them. I don't 

1 have left, but I should neve seek 
The things that don’t change to ye 
sunny uplands where you first heard 
larks sing, the famil 

roads which always | 


of 


pic 
! 


Lic and d 


led } it the ¢ 


the day, the primrose es ( 

isant —_ fields—such 

ds so sweet with « 

angeless friendly f haul 
raw him b 


dit 
Don't be a silly ass, ( 1 the 
harpl ‘You Are a ( I n 
al onty you don't 
r} fire had been I 
Tren i it 1 S¢ me n 
iowed up his han I 
nt eve Palme 
nt puzzied 1 I 
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was probably 
unused to the 
solitude of vast 
spaces, and they 
tried him. 

“Because you 
keep looking 
back on the way 
you came.” 

“You were 
sleeping like the 
dead. Youdon' 
know which way 
I came.” 

Palmer dis 
armed obvious sus 
pl ion by indicat 
ing the remains of 
their feast. 

“Melbourne ol 
Sydney, and Mel- 
bourne is only sixty 
miles away.” 

Trench eyed the 
broken meats 
rather gloomily. 

“T dare say it 
would be safer to 
chuck them for the 
mutton and billy 
tea. I see that in 
the Bush one ought 
to do as the Bush 
men d Is my get 
up all right, be 
cause | don’t want to be robbed?” 

Palmer admitted that the breeches, shirt 
and slouched hat were quite in order, but a 
little too smart and new for the old hand. 

“You don’t tone into the landscape as | 
do. Anyone would know at the first glance 
that I hadn’t seen a township for a decade 
at least.” 

“I suppose they will hang together a bit 
longer?” Trench suggested. 
mean to make England?” 

“T hoped to work my Pp 


“How did you 


, but I am 
afraid that is off for the present. I don't 
see my way, but as long as I can crawl | 
shall keep going.” 

Trench regarded him, but there was no 
real sympathy in his eyes 
brilliance, ; 

“T can’t manage 
said, “but I can 
pounds - 


assage 


, only a dilated 
to pay your passage,” he 
give you a leg up with five 
Palmer was genuinely astonished and 
s > Wh hh - . 
naan self-reproachful, for it is one 
thine - = 4 . 

ng to give a man bite and sup where 
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**He thought his cup was full, but it Drawn 
g Pp 

overflowed when Priscilla came on 

board to welcome him home "—», 483 


by 


W. E. Wightman 


there is plenty, but five pounds from on 
unlike real 
So dazzling an offer tempted 


stranger to another is not 
generosity. 
Palmer sorely, but he remained true to the 
rule which had governed him for sixteen 
years 

“That is remarkably good of you, Mr 
Trench, but although I have partaken of 
your hospitality, I draw the line at taking 
your money. I dare say to you it seems a 
distinction without a difference, but some 
ships have only one anchor left; when that 
goes 45 

“Please don’t preach,” said the other im- 
“For the moment I thought you 
getting back to 


patiently 
were in earnest about 
England.” 

“In earnest!” repeated Palmer passion- 
ately. “It's only the hope of seeing Eng- 
land again that keeps me alive!” 

This was quite true, and of set purpose 
Trench kept silence, seeing how soon the 
overtired man would sink into slumber 


again. But this time it was less the sleep of 
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exhaustion than of rest, and he did not wake 
until the dawn. 

Palmer waked to find the level sunrays 
dazzling his eyes. He felt refreshed and 
not cold, because he had been carefully 
covered with a travelling rug. Raising 
himself on his elbow he looked round in 
amazement, for the hobbled pack-horse was 
nibbling near him. There was food left in 
ibundance, and a change of clothes, obvi- 
susly new but greatly resembling the ones 
Trench had worn himself. Palmer instantly 
decided that nothing should induce him to 
put them on, but he found he had to because 
his own had been slit this way and that by 
a sharp knife and were no longer wearable. 
Trench and the horse he rode had totally 
disappeared, and after an early breakfast 
Palmer mounted the horse, whose load had 
been considerably lightened, and proceeded 
in the direction of Melbourne. In the pocket 
of the riding breeches he found a five-pound 
note and a few hastily pencilled words. 

“Don't be a silly ass, but take what the 
gods provide. On reaching Melbourne, if 
you go to the P. and O. Office, mentioning 
my name, David Trench, you might hear of 
something to your advantage, possibly a free 
passage home. Good luck. I was let in 
over the horse; he may manage Melbourne, 
but I doubt it.” 

The horse was a sorry beast, but more 
capable of carrying Palmer than Palmer was 
of carrying himself. Receiving nightly hos- 
pitality, it took the couple three days to 
reach Melbourne. Physically, Palmer was 
conscious of being a very sick man; men- 
tally, the ecstasy of knowing himself near- 
ing the coast was like the exaltation of some 
powerful drug. 

It was only very occasionally that he re- 
membered Trench at all, but when he did 
it was to realize that, despite all his eccen- 
tric generosity, he had disliked the man 
from that first waking moment when the 
cold, handsome eyes had stared so starkly 
into his. He disliked to think of the like- 
ness between them which undoubtedly ex- 
isted, and was relieved to think it merely 
accidental. But he decided to use the name 
as a sort of introduction to the shipping 
agents, as it might be just a stepping-stone 
if nothing more. 

The first sight of the sea, at once a 
boundary and yet the path of his desire, 
made him giddy with hope and fear. Hi 
had lost count of time, but he knew that he 


had come nearly a thousand miles, as he 


knew that he was too spent for any torm 


of manual toil, and almost penniless, for he 
would not reckon upon the {| 
which Trench had given him. 

His first care was to have the _ horse 
humanely destroyed, because it was so 
nearly at the end of its tether. Then he 
presented himself at the shipping office, 
where his well-cut breeches and coat were 
tentative credentials of respectability. The 
clerk appraising him sharply asked what he 
could do for him? 

So infinitely much hung upon the next 
few moments that Palmer had difficulty in 
steadying his voice. 

“TI want to get to England. I haven't the 
passage money, but if you are short-handed 
in the stewards’ department— 

He had to pause, for he was suddenly 


ve pounds 


breathless, and the clerk’s official interest 
went out like a spent match 
“Nothing doing,” he answered with cold 


brevity. “And by the look of you the hos- 
pital would be more in your line.’ 


His manner was hopeless, but Palmer, 
being desperate, tried again. 
“T’ve had a sick spell, that is why my 


cash is low. I was told that if I mentioned 
the name of Mr. David Trench, whom I met 
three days ago, that your office might con- 
side! my application.” 

The clerk stared at him blankly. 

Mr. David Tren h! Nevet heard ot 
him!” Then he turned to a fellow clerk 
deep in lading invoices. “Do you know 
anything of the name, Densham?” 

Densham, rising from the depths of his 
invoices, shook his head and looked at 


Palmer. “Name not known. The gentle- 


man must have been pulling your leg. 

Palmer clutched desperately at the counter 
to save himself from falling, but he went 
down, and his first moment of returning con- 
sciousness included the words, “doubling on 
his tracks.” They gave him some brandy, 
but he thought they looked at him strangely, 
which under the circumstances perhaps was 
not surprising. As soon as he was sulh 
ciently recovered to walk he did his best 
to find a lonely spot by the sea, and because 
of the fever of his baulked longing, and the 
strain of physical weakness, he wept like a 
woman. If England’s only welcome for him 


had been a grave in the sunny little green 
world of his childhood he would have gone 
to her thankfully, for the loneliness of bis 


life had been cru hinge, 


Ilaving to find some sort of lodging fot 
the night, he wa makin his slow way 
back into the town, when he felt an impera 
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tive hand upon his shoulder and heard a 
still more imperative voice. 

“Morgan Boyd, I arrest you in the name 
of the law!” 

Startled, he turned to face two strangers, 
but he took the affair calmly, for he was too 
far through for much added emotion. 

“You are making a mistake,” he told 
them, “My name is Palmer—F rank Palmer 
—and I only arrived from the interior this 
morning.” 

The detectives ranged themselves one on 
each side cf him, and the spokesman drew 
out a photograph and showed it to him. 

“Naturally, you do not call yourself 
Morgan Boyd, but you can hardly deny that 
this is a photograph of yourself in full 
health ?” 

Palmer examined it and was suddenly en- 
lightened. No wonder Mr. Trench had so 
ardently desired to expedite his arrival in 
Melbourne. He—Palmer—was to be the red 
herring across the scent, entirely diverting 
the hunt from the real culprit. For the last 
few months Palmer hadn’t been much in the 
way of newspapers, and he had only the 
vaguest impression of Morgan Boyd as a 
fraudulent person on a large scale. He told 
his plain tale to the detectives, for he saw 
no reason to screen Boyd on account of his 
interested kindness, but they received it with 
entire scepticism, and Palmer saw his last 
forlorn chance of seeing England slipping 
away into nothingness. Even when he had 
wept his heart out he had been at least a 
tree man; now he was a prisoner, the most 
hopeless exile there can be. 

He could call no witnesses; they were all 
too far off. He had told them he was not 
the man they wanted, had attested his entire 
innocence, but his assertions had no weight. 
So he became silent, because real despair 
has no language. 

“You are in custody on an extradition 
Watrant, of course,” said th 
“You will be tried in England 

Tried in England! lt w 


detective. 


as like water to 
aman dying of thirst, and with a gesture 
of which he was probably unconscious, the 
prisoner stretched his 
great bright sea. 
“England! Thank God for that!” 
The sudden illumination of his face had 
been so marked, and hi 
earnest, that the men 
to make of him. 
“And you still 
Morgan Boyd?” 
prisoner hesitated. 


arm towards the 


ejaculation so 
scarcely knew what 
assert tha ur are not 
asked one of them. Phe 
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“] reserve my defence,” he answered. 


<Je 

“We shall have to let him up on deck,” 
said the surgeon, “or you will not land him 
alive. He is in a very weak and critical 
condition, although he does not realize it.” 

This was true, because Palmer realized 
hardly anything except that he was going 
home to England. His present position as 
a prisoner troubled him not at all; the 
absurd possibility of trial and conviction 
rarely intruded upon his thoughts, and at 
no time caused apprehension. He was inno- 
cent of any offence against the law, and he 
was going home! Quite possibly he was 
the happiest soul on board the ship, but all 
his artificial strength had left him, and 
the reaction of long effort was severe, 
although he did not suffer. So they brought 
him up on deck and gave him the utmost 
care in order that justice might not be 
cheated. Only the captain, the surgeon, 
and the detective in charge knew for certain 
that he was being taken to England to stand 
his trial, but there may have been sus- 
picions, for few spoke to him, and the de- 
tective was nearly always by his side. 
Palmer had no wish to speak to anyone; 
it was enough for him to know that every 
turn of the powerful screws brought him 
closer to home; that the white wake threshed 
into foam was the ever-lengthening road 
leading back from exile. After Suez his 
strength seemed to come back with a rush, 
but he was just as quiet, just as lost in his 
own beatitude. 

At Marseilles several passengers joined 
the ship, and one of them, an elderly lady 
travelling with her maid, took particular 
notice of the man who appeared oblivious 
of everybody. Before the day was out she 
approached him with a tentative gracious- 
ness. 

“Surely I can’t be mistaken in thinking 
you are Frank Palmer?” 

He rose mechanically, but it took him a 

few seconds to bring his thoughts back from 
Greenaway, in that west country where he 
was born. He took the proffered hand 
doubtfully. “Yes, I am Frank Palmer, and 
you—why, you are Lady Denison!” 
' “Tam Lady Denison, but I don’t wonder 
that you hesitate about me after sixteen 
years. Frank, how could you have the keart 
to remain away so long and never even 
write ?”’ 

‘Because I had nothing  particularty 
cheerful to say. And atter a bit it is only 
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the exile who remembers; the others soon 
ferget—and a good thing too.” 

“You have no right to say that, Frank— 
not of Priscilla at least.” 

The detective had given Lady Dension 
his deck-chair. They took no heed of him, 
but he stood behind, listening to every word, 
as was his duty. 

“My cousin Priscilla!” And Palmer’s 
face suddenly flushed. “Such a lovely girl 
as she was must have been married years 
and years ago. I expect she has sons at 
Eton!” 

Lady Denison put her hand upon his. 
“Frank, you have so much to hear, and 
yet it is soon told Priscilla has never 
married, and I feel sure that your boy and 
girl affair was real—on her side. When 
your uncle died he left you Greenaway 
Farm, feeling certain that sooner or later 
you would come home. Priscilla has been 
living there, waiting for you to claim it, 
and spending her own income. Now she 
hasn't any income left, for her money has 
been lost in Morgan Boyd’s bogus com- 
panies. Unfortunately, her father believed 
in them.” 

Lady Denison’s news was so stupendous to 
Palmer that he could hardly take it all in. 
Greenaway Farm his, and Priscilla still un- 
married. 

He found it impossible to grasp all 
that it meant to him, but he could allude to 
one rather unimportant detail. 

“The odd thing is,” he said, “that I am 
in custody on this ship as being Morgan 
Boyd himself.” 

“Tt can’t be!” she exclaimed aghast; then 
her tone became doubtful. “Not that I 
wonder altogether at such a mistake occur- 
ring, for I saw the likeness in the news- 
paper portraits, and mentioned it to my hus- 
band. But in the first place you are much 
younger than Morgan Boyd.” 

“You wouldn’t have thought so if you 
had seen us together.” 

“Lady Denison,” said the keenly atten- 
tive detective, “1 am in charge of this man; 


may I have a few words 


I 


t 
I 


I 


rival 
He addressed her with 
o the wife of a British 


10 one heard him but tl 


1e tw 


“Tf you are in charg 


-almer,” returned het 


lady 


“the sooner you and I hate 


t 


alk the better. But fir 


send a wireless.” 
They had their talk withi 
of the prisoner, who had 


t 


o his dream, glorified 


what his old friend had 


3efore the ship re: 


Water Palmer was virt 


‘Your demeanour or 


st ot 


us,” the detective told hir 
any possib e€ miscarriag* 
bourne men followed u; 


\ 


is, The first confirmat 
he finding of your « 


with a penknife, then 


lues from the ran 


stopp 1 at night. The 


good hunt, but they’v 


iboard ship. We sh: 


friendly eye upon you 


formally identified, but 
pensated and given a i 
you wish.” 


Palmer laid a hand 


der. “My friend, it is 
blessed mistake that I h: 


the haven where I woul 


have been compensated 
my deserts.” 


He thought his cup 


overflowed when Priscil 


welcome him home. Sh 


more than he, but they 


instantly, and as Palme 
the supreme joy and ter 
dear loving woman to 
Not even in his dreams 


joyful a home-coming. 
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respect due 


\mbassador, and 


o concerned, 
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Mr. 


Frank 
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distance 
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Where the new discoveries were made 


The tomb of Tutankhamen is situated in an unsuspected spot under the tomb of Rameses VI 


Finding a 
Pharaoh 


HERE is certainly something roman- 
tic in the finding of the tomb of a 
king who lived nearly 3,400 years ago. 
When to that we have to add that 


Was 


the king 
a great Pharaoh who re-established an 


old relig 


} 


on and whose father-in-law, by 
efusing military aid to the tributary kings 
i to settle 

he Land of Canaan, it is clear that we 
re viewing the 


, enabled the Israelite 


resting-place of no ordinary 
Monarch. Not least, his tomb i 


L¢ 


, a veritable 
Palace patiently carved out of the 


f living 
ck and boasts of chambers and lengthy 
TT] . , 

tridors. More amazing still, these under- 
ground vau 


: costly 
and wonderfu] 


art gilded and 
wonderfully 

Chased seats and Ivory boxe » a 

bejewelled thron 

Whose 


| 
are crowded with 
works of 
elaborately carved couche 
,OTLCOUS, 
. chariots, rare treasures, 
Value is appraised at over £,3,000,000. 


1659 


Lord Carnarvon’s Wonderful 
Discoveries 


By Harold J. Shepstone 


Such is the discovery recently made in the 
Valley of the Thebes, in Upper 
Kygypt, by Lord Carnarvon and his assis 
tant, Mr. Howard Carter 

sixteen research, 
stumbled King 
Tutankhamen, who ruled over this land be 


Kings, at 


They have, after 


some years of patient 


upon the sepulchre ot 


tween the years 1353-44 B.C., or nearly four- 
teen hundred vears before the birth of our 
Saviour. It is a wonderful find and we can 
understand the impatience of scholars and 
others for a translation of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions which adorn many of the 
the hope of learning 


articles in the tomb in 


something, not only of the manners, cus 


5 
: , , , 
toms, religions a 1d ambition of the people 
| f +] } 
of those far-off days, but for the light they 


} 


may throw on the sacred narrative. 
ion Tutankhamen 
occupies in history we have to remember 


To understand the posit 
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that when he came to the throne Egypt year, the whole of the land will be lost” 
had been suffering under a religious revolu Phe was no reply, nor were any soldiers 
tion. He married the youngest daughter sent The second lett id: “The cities 
of Amenhetep IV, or Akhenaten. This of Gezer, Ashkelon and J] 1 are supply- 
Pharaoh was the greatest religious reformer ing the Hebrews with food. Caravans have 
Egypt has seen. He denounced all the gods been robbed. Pray send 3!” Byi. 
of Egypt—and they were certainly numerous dently there was no re] » this letter. He 
and substituted the worship of sent a third letter in whi e informed the 
god, Aten, symbolized by the rays, king that Gezer had beer ed by the 
the sun. His religious zeal so enraged Hebrews 
the priests that he was forced to leave rh s the pick and s ( vealing to 
Thebes, his capital. He ace rdingly built us some or tne my i es t al nt Eeyp 
another city, Tell el-Amarna, two hundred and in a wonderfu Wi firming th 
miles farther north. Bible story. Through the patience and per- 
It was among the ruins here that a num severance of gallant n f excavators we 
ber of tablets—three hundred in all—in the can to-day gaze upon the nmified re- 
form of sun-dried bricks covered with cunei mains kings who talked and who had 
form inscriptions, were discovered a few dealings with the old Bible and in- 
years ago, the most valuable historical spect building n vhich must 
record ever found in connexion with the have been seen and knowt1 e patriarchs 
Bible, for they fully confirm the historical of old It is now encrally agreed that 
statements in the Book ot it shua and prove the fresco at Beni-H an. wv 1 lies some 
the antiquity of civilization in Syria and 150 miles south of ¢ 0, esents the 
Palestine reception of Abraham at the itt of the 
then ning Pharaoh 
rt + ae 
inx 
Al 
, A, 
Me 
are « 
It } nel 
Lux 
7 vn 
On the Site of Phot . 
the Discoveries Tor = 
(Left to right) Lady Evel, Herbert (Lord Carnarvon’s daughter), Lord Carnar Mr hy 
Howard Carter and Mr. B. Callender (principal assistant) 
( 
\mo c vera Tutankhamen f T 
lette ! ) P ne I I 1 | n tl 
) n i ni " 
f C)ne ‘ f | or } 
ir ! ' he H Hebre S 
lave iken oO 1e | ! e | lt 
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HAMBER NORTH WA 





A Diagram of the Two Treasure-filled Chambers at the entrance to the sepulchre of 
Tutankhamen 


in the world, temples whose forms and 
whose columns were the origin of early 
Greek architecture and therefore of all the 
architecture of the classic world. 

Behind these wonderful ruins, across a 
cultivated patch of land, lie a range of 
hills, and it is in the ravines here where 
the Pharaohs of Egypt were buried. King 
Tutankhamen’s tomb is not far from Queen 
Hatasu’s temple, and when we remember 
that she is now regarded as the Pharaoh’s 
daughter who rescued Moses, some refer- 
ence to this remarkable woman is appro- 
priate. Until quite recently most scholars 
have associated Rameses the Great, or 
Rameses IT, as the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion. He was certainly a mighty conqueror 
and the greatest buildet Egypt has known. 
Colossal statues of this monarch, carved out 


of single blocks of stones and weighing 
three to five hundred tons apiece in weight, 
are to be seen at Thebes and also at 
Memphis, not far from Cairo The d 

coveries now maki it more reasonable to 
suppose that Thothmes II] was the Pharaoh 


of the oppression 


ie who et task-maste1 


wer the Israelits \ picture wa 
liscovered, dating from hi tihe, 
Number of men of 


It was probably | 
recently 
howling a 


Semitic type making 


bricks under the supervision of a task- 
master. He caused to be erected the obelisk 
at Heliopolis, now known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and which can be seen to-day on the 
Thames Embankment. It was to Heliop- 
olis, referred to in Genesis as On, that 
Joseph and Mary fled with the infant 
Saviour, and as a child Christ may have 
played around the feet of this very monu- 
ment. 

If Thothmes III was the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, as is now generally accepted, 
Thothmes I must have been the Pharaoh at 
the time of Moses’ birth, because when he 
appeared before the oppressor he was eighty 
years old. Now Thothmes I had a daughter 
who was a most remarkable woman and was 


associated with her fa 


ther in the govern 
ment. This daughter—Hatasu—shared the 
throne with Thothmes II, and during the 
minority of Thothmes III she ruled alone 
under the name of Queen Hatasu, or 


Hatshe psut. 


Architecturally her temple is unlike any 
ther. It consists of a succt yn of terraces 
ind flights of steps rising one above the 
tha ind ending In a maze of colonnades 
nd courtvards lifted high against the 


mountain-side. The Sanctuary, or Holy of 
Holies, to which all the rest was but as an 
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avenue, is excavated in the face of the cliff 
hundred feet the level 
In one of the large halls a stone 


some five above of 
the Nile. 


altar was discovered, the only one so fa 
found in Egypt. 


She was the Queen Elizabeth of Egyptian 
history, a masterful woman and an ex 
plorer, who brought back with her from 





Effigies of Rameses at an entrance 
to a typical Egyptian tomb 


Nubia new plants, new inventions, new 
customs, new treasures, as she has herself 
told us in the wonderful reliefs in her great 
temple. She had a man’s mind, and, to 
remind posterity of this, she left all her por- 


with a man’s ] 
if it did 
and her using it at 
did. Her 


her, erased, 


traits 
nity 


yeard, a deserved dig- 
add dignity—in those days, 
that it 
jealous *T who succeeded 
far ould, of 
strong character, and we see his attempts alt 


of 


all is evidence 





as as he ¢ this badge 


obliteration time after ti this city 


in 
indelible portraits in 

In the ravines at the foot of the limestone 
cliffs here some of Egypt’s greatest rulers, 
those that igned from to 1090 
B.C., were laid to rest, and the spot to-day 


vy} 
i 


re 1580 B.C., 





is known as the Valley of the Kings. Sp 


far, some sixty tombs have been located, 


some twenty of them are open to view 
holders of the magic tickets sold by 
Director-General of Antiquities in Eg 
We know from records found that it was 
custom for each king to commence the ¢ 
tion of his tomb at the beginning 


. 
; 
; 
i 
Photo on t] { 
Underwood ks li 
knew 
corridor painted with tl n¢ tr t | 
boat of the sun we 1 n ) 
in which the king is pictured among ! 
god 


Through this 1s 


porte 1 by four in f 

are pictured the journ 

the Underworld \ st nl 

floor leads us to an v 
1 ] Yr 1 

Statue of kings painted on 4 

another room, in wh W 

shipping the rd Le 

burial hall. 

It is hard to kn 
through these incredible t t 
that lnpresse u t \ 


all, centuries before 


faith behind it 
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Temple, Thebes 


Queen Hatasu is regardec 
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daughter who rescued Moses. The newly discovered tomb of Tutankhamen 


is near this spot. 
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BURIAL CHAMBER 





A typical example of an Egyptian tomb of the best Theban period—the tomb of 
Amenemhet, shown in section 


of Christ. We think of the work of these 
artists, centuries before the days of Greece, 
and of the stupendous physical labour these 
immense tombs involved 

The builders and diggers were slaves, and 
behind them was a whip lest the tomb 
should not be ready for the king. How they 
got light as they penetrated deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the mountain 
nobody knows. It is thought they may have 
reflected sunlight with mirrors, and perhaps 
they used oil-lamps. 

Some great brain, we may be sure, pre- 
sided at the board of works: we see its in- 
genuity everywhere. We see it in the 
obscure entrance to these hidden palaces; 
nobody would guess that there was anything 
worth looking for there. We see it in the 
deep well which carried off water at the 
entrance and misled robbers who might 


come that way. They would not be likely 


to guess that the far side of the well opened 
into a passage. 

The tombs mostly visited are those of Seti 
and Amenhetep II Seti was the father of 
Rameses the Great, and he built the great 
palace at Karnak His magnificent sarco 
phagus is one of the choicest treasures of th 
Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
is nine feet in length and carved out of a 


single block of Oriental alabastet It w 


purchased by Sir John Soane for £2,00 
Che mummified remains of Seti can be seen 
to-day in the museum at Cairo as well as 
] f many other Pharaohs. 

The Egyptians embalmed the ir dead be 
cause of their religious beliefs. They be 
lic ved it necessary to preserve the body s 
he human forn 


those o 


; 
that the soul could return 


after it had compl ted it ycle of existence, 
which varied from as low as three to ash gl 
as ten thousand vears In case of an 
Egyptian of the fairly vell do class the 
method of treatment was as follows: Aa 
opening was made in the side of the body 


which the softer 
parts were removed; the whole of the brain 
was then taken out without injuring th 
outer surface of the skull, and the body was 
oaked in mineral pitch. It was then 
wrapped in countless linen bandages ane 
i ‘ iked in pitch. The 
‘itch was boiling hot, as we infer from the 


with a sharp stone, 


ie n and the bor b sometimes 

charred The whole neration occupied 

seventy day The bod s then placed in 

i it coffin } } vas inserted 
ivil ne o | and perhaps 

i 1 made of tone The coffins bore the 


name of the deceased and a sort of biog 


It was if 





. ach 
aphv of his eood deed The cost for suct 








ed 


—v 





this way that the bodies of Jacob and Joseph 
were treated, and, as mummies, their bones 
were carried up out of Egypt and buried at 
Hebron in the Promised Land. 

Seti’s last resting-place, like all the 
others now open to inspection, is lit by elec- 
tric light, and as you wander through the 
passages and chambers you are amazed at 
the beautiful colouring of the pictures that 
adorn the corridors and walls. Although 
done over three thousand years ago, they 
are as fresh as if executed yesterday. The 
pictures portray the dead king’s virtues, his 


acts of beneficent rule, his eat works. 





A typical underground passage 


Entrance to the tomb ot Rameses IX. 
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They show his soul and his good and bad 
deeds being finally weighed in the balance 
and the result declared in his favour. The 
gold, the red, the blue, in adornment, in 
costume, the solemn figures whose prevail- 





ing tone is black, the proportions, the sym- 
metry of the groupings, bespeak the work 
of true artists. And these pictures were 
done while our own ancestors were painted 
with woad and using stone implements! 
In the tomb of Amenhetep II we find not 
only his coffin, but his mummified remains, 
the features of his face being illuminated 
by a bulb of electric light from behind. 
When discovered, 
in 1898, the very 
flowers and 
wreaths placed on 
the coffin were 
there, preserved 
by the wonderful 
air in the tomb. 
Not only so, but 
the footmarks of 
those who had 
last left the tomb 
were plainly vis- 
ible. Three bodies 
were also found 
in one of the pas- 
sages, with their 
throats cut, pre- 
served, like the 
flowers, by the 
air. They appear 
to have been left 


Sane 


a 
e 


} 
4 


there as warnings 
to possible  rob- 
bers of the conse- 
quences of dese- 
cration of the 
If so they 
may have been 


tombs. 
robbers them- 
selves, or with the 
Igyptian prodi- 
gality of life 
where the great 
were concerned, 
they may have 
been slaves killed 
for this purpose. 
At all events they 
lie still in the ante- 
chamber and are 
described by the 
dragomen as _ ser- 
Mista:s vants of the king. 
Boyer When a new 


| 
| 
| 
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tomb is found there is no guarantee that the 
mummified remains of the deceased, or even 
the buried 
brought to light. 


treasures with him, will be 


We know that during the 


incursions of the Syrians and in the days of 
Alexander the Great, the priests secretly re 
moved the remains of many of the Pharaohs 
and hid them in rougher tombs beyond reach 
or suspicion, and there some of them have 
been found, 





one of the most beautiful objects of art ever 


discovered. There was also a heavily oj} 


chair, with portraits of the king and queen 


the whole encrusted with turquoise, corp 


lian, lapis, and other semi-precious ston 

Two life-sized bituminized statues of 

king, with gold work holding a golden stick 
aD?) a S i 


and mace, faced each other, th 
the feet and the 


handsor 


features hands del 


’ 11Cate 
carved, with eyes of glass and _ head-dr 
richly studded with gem There vy 
also four chariots, the sides of whi 


were encrusted with semi-pre 


and rich gold decoration. 
dismantled, with a charioteer’s apron 
leopard’s skin hanging over the 

There were also some exquisite alabas 
ter vases with very intricate an 
design, all of one piece, 


and some hand 


some blue Egyptian faienc 
quantities ot provisi 


dead, comprising trussed duck, 


mous ns 


of venison, etc., all packed in boxy 
according to the custom of the time, 

\ further chamber revealed an ind 
scribable state of confusion. Here furn 
ture, gold beds, exquisite boxes an 
alabaster vases similar to those found 
the first chamber were piled high, 
on top of the other, so closely {| 
that it was difficult at first to get 
the room. Scenes and in ns uy 
his funeral furniture dep the kir 
under both religions, first under the At 


faith, when he was named Tutankhater 





Bringing out 
the treasure 


Photo: 
Topical 


An ebony box covered with gilt and inlaid with bronze and 

ivory being removed from King Tutankhamen’s tomb. The box 

contains what appeared to be either walking-sticks belonging to 
the King, his staffs of office, or bows and arrows, 


The entrance tothe tomb of King Tutankh- 


amen was discovered by .Mr. Howard 
Carter close to that of Rameses VI. At the 
time of writing the excavators have only 
penetrated into two chambers, in the first of 
which they found three magnificent state 
couches, all gilt, with exquisite carving and 





heads of Typhon, Hathor and the lion. 
these rested beds. | 
inlaid 
and 


On 
eautifully carved, gilt, 
d 


innumerable 


10us 
ot 
There was a stool of ebony 
inlaid with ivory with the most delicatel\ 
carved duck’s feet: child’s 
fine workmanship. 


W ivory and semi-pre¢ stones, 
also boxes exquisite 
workmanship. 


also a stool of 


seneath one of the 


_ couches was the State 
Throne of King 


Tutankhame n, probably 


or Living Image of 


and, 


Amen worship, where he calls hit 
ankhamen, or the Living 


sec ondly ° 


Aten I 


in Theban style 


11.1 x 





Image of 


There is a third chamber, but wl 


this is the actual sepulchre we do tf 

know. Inscriptions found, h 
make it clear that this t} ist res 
place of Tutankhamen. 

Pictures of many of the nt god 
Egypt have been found in 7 nkhamen 
tomb, as well as scenes from the B 


the Dead, 


before 


is a kind of F 
- of 
death until it attains justificati 


passage 


which is 


any other | 


the 


gypti 


soul from t 


said to | 





00k in the wor 1. T nis 
an Bible and 
moment 





yn and is 


mitted into paradise. 





Such are the wonders discovered 
these thousands-of-year-old t of tl 
Pharaohs. And it is by a study of their 
Strange contents that we enabled 
read the past history of tl wondertu 
land 
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Things that 
Matter 


a NLESS the hairs of your head are 

ali numbered there is no God.” 

This is George MacDonald’s verdict; 
and, if we hold the Christian faith, there is 
The minutest as well as 
the greatest concerns of our life are, some- 
how, under divine care and control. To 
who put Christian 
ideals before them their best to 
reach them—“all things work together for 
cond.” So we believe, or so, at least, we 
should like to believe; for the difficulty with 
very many to-day is to square such a belief 
with life as they know it. 


no escape from it. 


those who “love God ” 


and do 


What the War did 

Six years ago, when things were almost 
at their darkest, Mr. Page, then American 
\mbassador in London, wrote to a friend: 
“The hills about Verdun are not blown to 
pieces worse than the whole social structure 
and intellectual and_= spiritual life’ of 
Europe.” And at the time it did seem, and 
even now it still seems, to many people that 
the bottom has been knocked out of the great 
truths of our 


r religion, 
think that tl 


Espe¢ ially do they 
is applies to the belief in a 
providential ordering of the world. If they 
are right it must prove disastrous to any 
intelligent, helpful faith in God 


} 


for provi- 
dence is very 


emphatically one of the 
“things that matter 
1 


ifresh, but any 





whole problem needs examining 
atre who candidly bring their 
Drains and heart to it will find that there is 

In this, as in all ques 


tions of religion, out 


» need for panic 


mistake is in tying 
urselves down to the ways in which other 


ages have looked at them, instead of think- 
th 
ing them out again in the light of present 


day knowledge. Certain ideas of providence 
Will have to be put 


aside and others will 
have to be rea ljusted; but 1 believe that, as 
a result, we shall find ourselves with a view 
that fits the facts of experience and lends 
to our own lives. 
Suppose we be 


a finer meaning 
gin by rec alling how the 


a of providence is presented in the Bible 
he most casual reader can see that it is not 
the same all thro igh 


j 
1d 


Under the guidance 


No. 5.—The Meaning of Providence 


By the 
Rev. Arthur Pringle 


ot God the writers are evidently feeling their 
way to the light, and the truth only dawns 
on them gradually, until at last it is fully 
revealed in the words and life of Christ. 


The Development of the Idea 

It is extremely interesting to watch this 
development, First, as you would expect, 
comes the assumption that the righteous are 
bound to prosper and the wicked to suffer. 
And to this was added the conviction that 
God’s own peopke, His “chosen” ones, were 
the special object of His care. Whoever 
else suffered, He would protect them. The 
ninety-first Psalm is a case in point. “A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” It is said that, in the 
Great War, numbers of our soldiers went 
into battle with this same Psalm on them as 
a talisman, believing that it would give them 
immunity from all danger. 
naive idea of providence ; 


This was their 
but the facts were 
them, with 
their friends at home, suffered disillusion 
ment. As one of the 
ready perplexity, 


against it, and multitudes of 
men, in rough-and- 
remarked: “Bill prayed 
to God, but, all the same, his head was 
blown off.” Or, as a mother wrote to me 
after having, heard that 
one of her boys was missing and the othe 
killed: “Pure in heart and upright in life, 
they, like me, implicitly believed in God’s 


within a few days, 


loving care and protection,” 


What the Bible Really Teaches 


In these cases, and there are, of course, 
thousands like them, the shock to faith is 
largely due to a partial and erroneous view 
Bible really teaches about pro 
If only this had 


put to people long ago by the authorized 


of what the 


vidence been candidly 
teachers of religion, what misery would have 
been SAV d! 

For the 
realize that, so iar ft 


men of Bible days soon began to 
om being immune trom 
trouble and miustortune, 
suffer 


selfishness and lack of 


the righteous often 

Their calculated 
scruple constantly 
uffering which more 


more than others. 


shield the wicked from 
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sensitive and honourable people are unable 
to avoid. Thus in the Old Testament the 





confident assertion of the earthly happines 


of the righteous has to give way to the plain 
fact that disaster often comes to them, whil 
prosperity as often comes to the unrighteous 
It is round this problem that the great poem 
of Job centres; and, indeed, whenever men 
think honestly on the meaning of life it is 
bound to come up. Goodness again and 
again brings suffering precisely because it 
means unselfishness and sacrifice. 


Where is the Explanation ? 

Where is the explanation of such a fact, 
which seems to go clean against what is 
right and fair? We make matters worse if 
we talk fluently to innocent sufferers about 
“the will of God,” and suggest to them that 


We are in- 
clined to put down many things to the wil] 


‘it is all sent for their good.” 


of God that are really the result of men 
doing what they know must be contrary t 
His will. ‘This is not to deny that suffering 
often has a disciplinary and beneficial out 
come; but it is far from being always the 
case, and we must look for a broader and 
more convincing solution. 

Nor, if we study the Bibl carefully, need 
we look far. 


the Old Testament we come in the New 


Following suggestive hints in 


Testament on a 
Paul's. 


notable declaration of 
Smarting under the humiliation of 
suffering that he knew he had done nothing 
to deserve, and, with all his sensitiveness to 
pain, hating it as much as you and I do, he 
at last found the key. Instead of shrinking 
from his sufferings he came to rejoice in 
them, because, through them, he helped to 
“fill up that which was lac 
tions of Christ. 


ing in the afflic 
Which is another way of 
stating the wonderful truth that all who 
suffer undeservedly, or sacrifice themselves 


for the right, are actually helping Christ to 
moods. 


when we are able to take the true view of 


save the world. And, in our better 


life, would we not say that providence could 
give us nothing greater than thus to shar 
in the spirit and work of Christ? 

Perhaps vou do not feel sure enous h of 


vourself to answer such a question right 


tion 
away. It may be a beautiful ideal, bu 0 
sav, it 1s too exalt 1 to be fitted nto 
trivial round, the common task.” Let 


question wait, then, while we have a ck 


look at how this whole problem of Drovi 
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and experience. 
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of His influence on succeeding ages the 
darkness and agony and seeming failure 
are seen to be the things that most give Him 
His hold on men. With the sequel of the 
resurrection-glory they stand as an enduring 
witness of how what seems most unjust and 
disastrous may be the very thing that gives 
life its true worth and meaning. 


Discipline all to the Good 

This comes home, sooner or later, to all 
of us. We can see now, for example, from 
our “grown-up” point of view, that the 
ereatest calamity that could have happened 
to us in our school days would have been 
for us to have been spared all discipline 
and allowed to shirk uncongenial and 
apparently useless tasks. And the same 
applies now that we are many stages further 
on in the school of life. When everything 
is summed up and seen in its true light, we 
may find that our lives have owed what is 
best in them to those very experiences that 
seemed most to contradict God’s love. 

Without pretending that the suggestions I 
have thrown out entirely solve this big prob- 
lem, I hope they have done something to 
clear away misconceptions and to provide a 
view that will “work.” The wrong and the 
right ways of talking of providence are well 
illustrated by two passages from the life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson: “On one occasion 
a pious crony of his grandmother’s had 
fallen from an outside stair, and she recog 
nized a special providence in the circum- 
stance that a baker had been passing 
underneath with his bread upon his head. 
The grandfather’s remark was that he 
would like to know what the baker thought 
of it.” Exactly; when people talk glibly 
about this or that event being “provi- 
dential”—meaning that they themselves 
have come off all right—they are apt to for- 
get how it strikes others concerned who 
have not been so fi rtunate. 


The “Unknown Steersman” 

. The truer Way of putting it may be given 
mM Stevenson’s record of his own experi- 
ence: “I was never conscious of a struggle, 
nor registered a vow, noi eemingly_ had 
anything personal to do with the matter. I 
came about like 


_ a well-handled — ship. 
There stood 


at the wheel that unknown 
steersman whom we call God.” That rings 
true to life as we know it. All the way 
through there seem to be a double set of 
forces at work—those that depend on our 


own thought and effort and those that are 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


beyond our control. Looking back on crises 
of our life, when we had to make 
momentous decisions, how often everything 





has been determined by some apparently 
haphazard circumstance or some _inex- 
plicable “impulse.” It all brings us back 
to the fact that, while our own “rough 
hewing ” can never be dispensed with, there 
is “a divinity that shapes our lives.” 


Providence works through Human 
Means 

This implies further that providence con- 
tinually works through human means: men 
and women—ourselves-—-are the channels 
through which God’s love and care come 
to those who specially need them. In 
Daddy Long Legs, the dining-room of the 
orphanage has for inscription: “The Lora 
will provide”: presumably an ironical sug 
gestion that if the Lord did provide there 
would be no need of orphanages. Would it 
not be more sensible to put it the other way, 
and point to all institutions and people that 
stand for human kindliness and help as in- 
struments of divine providence? 

here, anyway, is the finest key to our 
own lives—to regard them not as a terminus 
but as a channel. What most matters is not 
so much what happens to us as_ what 
1appens through us 

So 

The Quotation 

Every human weakness, every social dis- 
organization, every hindrance to our per 
fecting, lies before us, not as evidence of 
heaven's indifference, but as heaven's chal 
lenge to our own effort. We are to work 

ito the only salvation 
that can be of any value to us... . Man 
must put out to sea, even with the chance of 


wreckage, for he will never become a sailor 
by remaining in port. And our faith goes 
so. far in this human 





will not ruin him 
F ry man’s worst has its limitations, and 
contains in Se lf some subtle Sé ed of 
recovery. }. BRIERLFY. 
<fJo 
THE PRAYER 


GOD, who hast commanded that no man 

should be idle, give us grace to employ all 
our talents and faculties in the service appointed 
for us. Cheerfully may we go on in the road 
which Thou hast markei out, not desiring too 
carnestly that it should b2 more smoot or more 
wide; but, daily seeking our way by Thy light, 
may we trust curselyes, and the issue of our 
jcurney, to Thee. 
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BACK THREE THOUSAND YEARS 


Marvellous Discoveries 


[ is really good now and again to get 


g 
away from the sordid and petty details 
of present-day life and lose oneself in, 

say, the fascinating story of the ancient 

Egyptians, a story which is once more re- 

called by the marvellous discoveries of 

Lord Carnarvon, The question of what the 

children shall wear next week, of how an 

irritating business problem shall be su 
mounted—these things of the moment too 
often rear their petty forms in front of out 
eyes, preventing our seeing life, big, vast, 
eternal. But here is a brief glimpse into 
another existence—far away from ours, thou- 
sands of years separated from our little trials 
and vexations, Here is a door opened, and 
we are onlookers at a moving pageant of life 

life absorbing, complex, real as our own 

but enacted hundreds—thousands of years 
before first the Saxons set foot on out 
shores, or even the immortal legions of 
Rome went forth to conquer and to die. I 
say that it is well worth while forgetting 
our trials and troubles of the moment and 
putting ourselves in the place of some of 
the unnumbered multitudes who felt and 
thought and suffered in the land of the sun 
and rivers. 


A Fascinating Story 

In another part of this issue Mr. Harold 
Shepstone describes these interesting dis 
coveries. To most of us the names of 
Tutankhamen and of Akhenaten are as un- 
known as those of their gods Amen-Ra 
and Aten. What is one false god more 
than another? 


But a little study reveals a fascinating 
story, a story of what was, and what might 


t 


have been. In our mind’s eve we picture 


the Pharaohs—cruel, desp , the 
pressors of the Ol lest ’ 
harshly over their subjects, 

their slaves to make bricks w 


and huge pyramids 
the Pharaohs were as diss ir as we 
Kings of England, and this 


calls to light a fascinatin n nt 
roll of the Egyptian a \ 
ophis IV was a new kind of P 

a dreamer of dreams and 

tated on things perhaps a tle « 


lid his fellows. He, no d 


in all the ancient knowled 


tians, was taught their m ncantat 


and the intricacies of the 

quite early in his reig: 

ancient cult of his fat 

worship of the One and O1 ( I 
ancient, prosperous T 

doned, and the young 

changed his name to A 

new capital and instituted 

throughout the state The 

‘the leaching,’’ as it W i 

the purest and most e¢: 


spirit. The ancient 1 

Ra was cast down, and t Or | 
exalted. Where the lea 

cannot tell, though there 

which I shall refer latet St! 


there and the great Phar 


The Might-have-been 

One is intrigued wit] 
been of the story Like 

Henry VIII of our history, ¥ 
deflection might have 
point of history and re I if 
had an Edward and ar th 
ceed him the idea might 
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One True God of Egypt might have taken 
His place by the Jehovah of the Israelites: 
jut of Egypt might have come knowledge 
and true worship. The Bible might have 
been written in hieroglyphics. 


A Fleeting Vision 
Alas! it was but a fleeting vision. 
\khenaten was but a visionary, an im- 
Whilst he was caus- 
ing his poems to extol the One True God, 
lis machinery of government was neglected, 


practicable dreamer. 


pire diminished, his greatness brought low. 
{nd soon another Pharaoh reigned in his 
Reaction set in, Thebes was again 
made the royal city, and the worship of 
\men-Ra re-established. 

And the new King Tutankhamen was a 
heathen 


stead. 


but practical, energetic, a ruler 
and conqueror. He built up the greatness 
of Egypt once more, he supported the 
priesthood, worshipped the ancient gods, 
fought and conquered the ancient enemies. 
The “heresy ’’ of Akhenaten was forgotten, 
subsided like the ripple in the pond. His 
name was scratched out of the monuments, 
his religion cast forth. 


The Pharaoh of the Oppression ? 
So far is agreed. But now comes an in- 
Mr. Arthur Weigall, 

ate Inspector-General of Antiquities under 

the Egyptian Government, claims that so 
lar from the Israelites having already de- 
parted to the Promised Land, the Exodus 
dates back to this very period of Tutankh- 
amen or his immediate successor. The 
hronology of the period is vague, but 

Mr. Weigall has come across evidences of 
great “cleansing” of the alien Semitic 
lement in Egypt, which had been in favour 

at the time of Akhenaten. Akhenaten may 

well, indeed, have been in touch with 

Moses, and have influenced the monotheistic 

movement which revealed God for the first 

time in human history as the loving Father 
fall mankind. Mr. Weigall, in his “Life 
and Times of Akhenaten,” 
that Akhenaten’s 


t 


esting conjecture, 


shows clearly 
athe hymn to Aten, and the 
Biblical hymn to Jehovah, now known as 
the 104th Psalm, are one and the same com- 
position. Mr. 


Weigall therefore contends 
that 


the Pharaoh of the Oppression, who 


knew no i 
bs not Joseph,’ was thus this very 
utankhamen, whose 


tomb, after a lapse of 
more than 


3,000 years, has been found; and 


sor 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


Ay or Horemheb was the Pharaoh whose 
host was drowned in the Red Sea. (He 
himself was not drowned, as the hymn of 
Moses given in Exodus xv. plainly tells.)” 
Perhaps we shall know more when the 
tomb is opened, as it may be by the time 
these lines appear. 
Anyhow, a _ brilliant, 
Tutankhamen. 
lived gloriously. 





clever king was 
He reigned in triumph and 

And in due time he was 
laid to rest with all the pomp and ceremony 
that only the ancient Egyptians could 
achieve. He was laid in his last resting- 
place, with his gorgeous throne, his walk- 
ing sticks of gold and precious stones, his 
fine linen, his food and raiment. And for 
three thousand years and more his body has 
dwelt in that lonely tomb until the hand of 
the excavator knocked the other day at the 
entrance and the light of day penetrated the 
darkness. 


An Act of Faith 

The Egyptians were a wonderful race: 
no other people have or could have erected 
those marvellous 


eternity ”’ 
Of course the 
climate of Egypt has helped, but it was the 
idea at the back of their practice which has 
preserved the bodies so incredulously, the 
faith that has 
miraculous. 

Why did the Egyptians preserve the 
bodies of their kings so that they should 
last practically for ever? 

Undoubtedly it was faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul that dictated the mummi 
fication of the body. Those ancient people 
simply could not conceive of annihilation; 
it seemed incredible to them that with the 
coming of death man should cease to be. 
The soul must pass on somewhere. In the 
body, or out of the body, it must have a 
place. Therefor 


“houses of 
which last even to our time. 


achieved the seemingly 


e in the western des 
’ ] } R see. a, Bisa 
near the place where every night they saw 


the sun sink to rest, they erected their 
houses of rest for the great dead. They 
did not know, but they imagined that 
in the vast mysterious region of the dead 
the departed ones would still need some 
of the things of the body to minister to 


their needs and comforts. Food—the body 


would need this first o all, so food 
was placed in vessels near the body. 
Raiment would be required, — servants 
to minister to the comfort of the great 


one—and even, by a curious thought, 
of the dead—little, life-like 


to perform menial operations that 


‘doubles 


statues 
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might be required of the dead but which 
of course, would bi listasteful to then 


did not 
lieved, those ancient people; therefor 


greatness. ] ney 


preserved the bodies o 
that great 
spirit should be reunited 


day when once more bod\ 
great Pyramids—the greatest tombs of al 
the bodies ot 
their mighty ones against the ravages of all 
time, 


the ages, erected to preserve 


Selfish, if not Cruel 
If the 


religion of Egypt reveals fa 


must be admitted that in its operation it 
meant incredible seltishness and not a little 
cruelty. For these everlasting tombs were 
not erected in pious grateful memory of the 


dead; they were put the living. to 


t 
make sure of their 


up DY 


own individual immor 


tality. [he Pharaohs of old attempted to 
their I 
No otner 
Pyramids; men in have 
spent millions of money and years of service 
in the 


souls at the expense of their 


save 


slaves. ie coul 1 have erected 
the ather ages 


erection of temples and palaces; no 


put the wealth and 
heir pe ople in tne 


other kings have laid 


the labour of t erection of 


their own tombs. One recalls, of course, 
the Taj Mahal, of wondrous beauty. But 
that was erected by a yken arted hus 
band to the memory of his adored wife, not 
as a gigantic fortress to guard his own 
bones. What incredible labours, wha 
suffering and tears the hot sun of Egypt 
must have looked down upon during thi 
hundreds of years that the Pyramids were 


in the 
ast ende a 


a-building! There was no finality 
as P la aoh 


the throne he set his slaves to 


sJUSIMESS 5 SOOM as a 


work to build 
1is tomb, and the work was never finished 
until his death, for the longer the 
} 


bigger the Pyramid 


reign the 


One must not unduly’ blame the 
aohs; they acted according to their 
ts, and there was much that w beauti- 





ful about their reli yn OT « se the en 
lightened. ones of their day did not actually 
worship the sacred animals and emblems 


t te ! 
extant; tie 


e were on ols of the in- 
isible God not tar fro hearts of all 
mankind. But for that re n did not 
mean helping o1 neighbour, kindne 
honourable dealing. Fo that) matter 
re ligion does not nece rily, with many 
( ‘ 2 
Ss — 





faiths, even to-day: the 
India cheat and li nd at 
mentionable follies. N 
i gypt employed  slav t 


Pharaohs’ immortality, whi 


erected golden idols, 
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ancient Egypt, with its | 


mighty tombs, seems far ¢ 


wn, Its times and peoptk 
very real and pre ng day 
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yf the door 
architects of 
use have been influcn 
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The New 
Science of Food 


NDEED we might suppost 


mankind 


that in the 


year 1923 would 


’ 


‘know all 
about’ and everyday a 
matter as food. On the 
able though the admission be, 
now beginning to write the opening chap- 


ters of any real knowledge of 


so perpetual \ 
contrary, deplor- 
we are only 


this subject, 
which concerns us all so closely from the 
cradle to the grave. We thought we knew. 


Indeed, a quarter of a century ago, all 


those who taught medical students (such as 
I was then) were very dogmatic and final 
in their statements. They told us that 
every day, according to the amount of 


} } 


physical work done, a man requires such 
and such quantities of three kinds of food 
stuff, called proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats, the first represented by white of egg 


and lean meat, the second by starches and 
sugars, and the third by a 
foods from butter and 
a very long way down) to m 
Also it was known that we must 


wide range of 


cod-liver oil down 
argarine, 


have salts, 


beginning with common or table salt; and 
with all this we need a never failing supply 
of water, 
An Important Difference 

That was where the scie1 f 1 ition 
and dietetics stood It recognized ie truth 
that our bodies are ever-burning furnaces 








which must be kept warm and must be sup 


plied with power; for even when asleep in 





bed we must breathe and our hearts must 
beat. And so the old students worked out 
the questions of the amount of heat 

measured as what we call “« ries ’’—th 

given foods will produce, and estimated the 
quantities of this, that and the other food 
stuffs which are needed by a man of such 
and such a weight, according as whethei 
he is resting in bed or engage n sedentary 
work or marching or digging trenches 
All this was thoroughly sound and useful 
inquiry, and IT hope I am not such a fool 
as ever to decry it; but it was infinitely fay 
trom being the real science of food. It 
dealt only with the question of supplying 
the human motor-car with I lL in propor- 
Yon to the number of miles it had to run 
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whereas the real science of food requires 
us to learn how a baby’s food and a child’s 
serve the commonplace miracle of their 
into a man or a woman; how our 
food enables us to recover from fatigue, 
how to reconstruct our ever-wasting because 


rrowth 


ever-burning bodies, and how to resist the 
attacks of the microbes which are ever seek- 
ing to devour us. 


A Great Discovery 


The new word, as everyone knows, is 
vitamins, the name for mysterious some- 
things in our food, the existence of which 
was unsuspected a few years ago, yet with- 
out which, we now know, none of us could 
live, nor could any child nor kitten nor 
seedling grow. The discovery of vitamins 
is really and truly epoch-making in the 
full sense of that much abused word, and 
will make a profound difference to the in 
habitants of all cities throughout the world 
when it is applied to the food of their daily 
lives. This great discovery, like so many 
before it, was made in England; and, like 
so many before it, is now being most 
and _ beneficently 
employed in other countries than England. 


thoroughly appreciated 
The more’s the pity, for we need to know 
about vitamins more than any other nation 
on earth, being at present less adequately 
supplied with them than the citizens unde 
any other skies than our own, 

It has long been known, by the fatal end 
of many brave sailors “whose limbs were 
made in England,’ 
food 


lime: 


that something is lack 
and fresh 
something the lack 
of which causes scurvy and the supply ol 
that 
which guarded the North and South Poles 


ng in stale present in 


fruits, such as 


which promptly cures dread disease 


from the foot of man through so many 


renerations. 


Some fifteen years ago or so a pioneer 
I:neglishman, Professor Gowland Hopkins, 
n make some new observations. He 
sund that animals do not grow and thrive, 


as they might well 


by 
10 


itely 


have been expected to 
, when they are fed abundantly on abso- 
pure “proteins,’’ “carbohydrates,” 
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“salts,’? specially and scrupu- 





“fats’’ and 
lously prepared in chemical laboratories for 
But all began to go well from 
the moment when to these 


the purpose. 
purified products 
small quantities of fresh and of natural 
added : 
milk, for instance. 

resides in fresh and natural foods, 


foods were a few drops of fresh 
Some precious property 
it would 
appear, that is absent from other food-stuffs, 
and 


rt t 
I nere:ore 


however abundantly 


Dr 


however 
supplied. 
that 


pure 
Hopkins declared 


besides the proteins, etc., which we 
have so long been discussing in our text- 
books and lectures, there are other some- 


in bulk, 


value: 


things, of unknown nature, minute 


but 


’ 


absolutely priceless in some- 


things which to-day we call vitamins. 


Thus sailors died of scurvy because their 
food contained none of the vitamin-C, as 
we now call it, which abounds in lemon 
juice and lime juice and orange juice. 
That disease is what to-day we call a 
“deficiency disease,’’ and it begins to be 
cured from the moment that we meet the 


of vitamin-C in 
anything, such as lemon juice, that con- 


tains it. 


deficiency by the supply 


The Value of Fruit 

The reputation of fruit in general, which 
has aised by 
students of diet everywhere, now is raised 
and vindicated. We learn that an orange, 
for instance, is not 
luxury or extra in our 


always been steadily pr good 


merely an accessory 01 
diet; but that a baby 
vhich would otherwise ly d 
contrary 
a teaspoonful of orange juice ( 
vitamin-C) is added to 


sure ie will, o1 


the , live and thrive solely because 
mtaining 


the diet of boiled 


milk or some patent and unnatural food, 
for instance) on which it has been fed. 
\ daily teaspoonful of orange juice for all 


babies, even those who are fortunate enough 
fed in the 
recognized to be 
safeguard against gT 
who knows the ABC 

of an now 
an orange without a degree 


to be only natural is now 


way, 


desirable and a certain 


No one 


and especially the (¢ 


ave 


dangers. 


the new dietetics look upon 


respect and 
which would have 


gratitude seemed absurd 


t 


to the best-informed student ten years ago. 
In the East and on board ship in past 
years there have broken out what seemed 


o be epidemics of a deadly disease called 
beri-beri. on 


Commerce and navigati were 


“held up” by it, and ships quarantined 
lest these “epidemi ” should spread. But 
that “be is a disease 


invented and contracted by ourselves and 


1 ” 
perl 


now we know 


our misplaced cleverness. It never existed 


until, in the West, we contriv machine 
that peeled and polishe d rice v1 ns, rem 
ing the coat of the grain and ving s 

thing that looked very bright and n 
But everybody who gets nothir ) eat 

such polished rice gets be 1, and 
cured by whole rice or any 


contains the precious something that is n 
to be 
, 

that is 


known in the 


coat 
by our r-fo 
To-d e call 


dus something vitamin-B, and we kr 


and removed 
milling 


prec 


machinery. 


that beri-beri is not infectious, and 
ships with the disease on b 1 need n 
quarantined, and that all we 1 1 to « 
it, or to prevent it, is just little of ar 
of a hundred or a th ind h 


food-stuffs which contain the 
cious vitamin 


natural 


Ten years have passed s 
markable discoveries about \ n-B 
made. When last th nternation 
Medical Congress met—in I ion in 19 
we passed a resolution asking the Gov 
ments of the world to abolish quarantir 


for beri-beri; and now, of 


no excuse for the oc ( r 

ever again. But the w é 
has shown that, far s! 

beri-beri, a mere shorta S 
vitamin-B may be respon 

kinds of illness and disability, and nota 


the very “popular” and 


neuritis And 


malady « alled 
know tha 


properly 


t no youn? cre 
without a= su 


vitamin-B. 


A Common Cause of Rickets 





Later still, we have learnt that there 
another vitamin, of primary 
essential for growth, essent 
powerfully helping us to 
this we now call vitamin-A lack ol 
has something to do in 1y insta! 
with the exceedingly common d e Cc 
rickets; and the extraordinary value ol! 
liver oil in many cas¢ f d se 
certainly be due to the ur e richness 
that very unpleasant material the 
less vitamin-A. 
These new discoveris mad¢ , 
found impression throu 
world In the United Stat ¢ 
vast ims of money and 
large numbers of skilled 
devoted to nothing e] 
rightly so. During each v ; 
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tour past years I have observed the increas- 
ing expert and popular attention paid to 
this matter, and the steady improvement in 
a national dietary which has long been 
unequalled in variety and quality, but 
which is now better than ever, thanks to the 
wider understanding of what true quality 
is. Our food in this country, on the other 
hand, is in large measure to be condemned 
in the light of the new science of food. For 
twenty years by the calendar I have been 
steadily and persistently protesting against 
the abandonment of porridge and milk and 
the substitution of white bread and jam in 
the dietary of the children of Scotland-- 
that part of the British Isles which, when 
rightly fed in the countryside in time past, 
produced the largest, strongest and hardiest 
people anywhere to be found. The new 
science of food abundantly ratifies and 
amplifies such protests. In a diet consisting 
f white bread, jam, margarine and tea, for 
instance, there is no trace of any of the 
three vitamins, A, B and C. Such a diet is 
artificial, unnatural, ‘“devitalized,’’ next 
door to worthless. 


Foods that are Fresh and Natural 

We must get back to foods that are fresh 
and natural (two good words which I inten- 
ionally reiterate), unspoilt, rich in the 
precious constituents which perish when we 
practise our seeming-clever folly upon the 
kindly fruits of the earth. Real bread, 
nade from the whol 


meal, or nearly the 
vhole meal, of the wheat grain, is the staff 
f life; white bread, made merely from the 
starch of the grain, minus all the vitamins, 
isa broken reed. Fresh fruit is invaluable, 
jam is third- or tenth-rate. Margarine, if 
made from oils or fats that have been 
“hardened”? or otherwise spoilt, contains 
no vitamin-A, whereas butter is rich in it. 
We are “too clever by half’? when we try 
to improve upon Nature without first 
making sure that we fully understand and 
appreciate what she has to offer us apart 
irom any of our proposed “improvements.”’ 

Green leaves and grapes, rich in vitamins, 
fresh and natural foods, having precious 
constituents necessary for our lives, go up 
in the scale; whereas beer and champagne, 
for instance, which are typical products of 
the unnatural and artificial processes which 
we apply to many of Heaven’s best gifts, 
go lower down in the scale than ever; for 
n Mt only do they contain the poison alcohol, 
but they are destitute of vitamins. 

Milk, we now learn, is the food of foods, 
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as I shall show in my next article; and its 
products are to be valued accordingly. It 
and they contain everything good, whether 
old or new in our knowledge. The “beef 
and beer theory of British greatness is 
blown sky-high, whilst green salads 
and fresh fruit and real bread take thei1 
places in the front rank along with milk 
itself, 


The Study of the Human Body 

The discovery of microbes as the causes 
of disease, and of mosquitoes, tsetse-flies, 
lice and other insects as microbe carriers, 
had caused us somewhat to forget the proper 
study of mankind and of medicine, which is 
man. But to-day nutrition, beginning with 
the study of food, has come into its own 
again. The vast resources of the labora- 
tories of North America are being increas- 
ingly devoted to the study of the human 
body as influenced by minute and once 
thought-to-be-trivial factors of diet, and bi 
the relation of diet to the functions and 
activities of the ductless glands, such as 
those “islands’? in the pancreas, which 
have now been made, thanks to the Physio- 
logical Department of the University of 
Toronto, to yield a remedy for diabetes. 
In turning our almost hypnotized gaze from 
the problems of infection to those of nutri- 
tion, we are beginning to learn more about 
infection than we could ever have learnt 
whilst we gazed exclusively at “smears”’ 
and “cultures’’ through the microscope. 
We are learning that some of the most im- 
portant and deadly infections, including 
nothing less than tuberculosis, require cer- 
tains kinds of malnutrition before they are 
possible, and vanish when, as by the use of 
sunlight and right diet, healthy nutrition is 
restored. Bio-chemistry is coming into its 
true fundamental and directive relation t 
practical medicine and hygiene. The pro- 
found observation that in its physical aspect 
“life is a series of fermentations’’ becomes 
a guiding principle in the advance of treat 
ment based upon the new science of nutri- 
tion. The physicians of the past, before 
bacteriology, were right, we see, in groping 


as they did, amongst the “humours 


and 
and the “diatheses’’ 
and the “dyscrasias’’ for the causes, the 
profoundly primary causes, of disease; and 
the future application of our newer know- 
ledge to the problems of growth promises 
constructive if not creative possibilities for 
mankind to come that wellnigh stagger the 
imagination. 


»” 


the “temperaments 
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The Problem of 


the Modern Girl i 


NE of the greatest problems in the 

consideration of the modern girl is 

that, for the most part, she has no 
“politics.” In all matters relating to public 
service the cry goes up: “Where are the 
girls?” This is the more remarkable as 
citizenship is now very widely taught in all 
types of schools, ani nominally the oppor- 
tunities of voluntary public service for 
vomen are greater than ever before. Our 
Government in its awful wisdom may have 
ven safeguarding the interests of the 
nation when it gave no woman under thirty 
1 vote, but it thereby stopped the education 
{ the woman citizen. We have connoted 
with the word politics the thought of 
“knavish tricks” of organization of the 
caucus, of funds and the “ party ticket,” and 
much more, all equally repugnant to the 
young and ardent mind, 

What we need is a renewal of the high 
all of service to the State, of the manage- 
ment of individuals, and of minorities not 
for the good of majorities, but “for the 
afety, honour, and welfare” of the 
commonwealth. TJhat is a thought in which 
even little children can share when they just 
learn to walk on the right side of the road 
and not to push or jostle their fellow- 
wayfarers. 


A Valuable Training 

Women in middle life and the generation 
who are now owning to thirty were, for the 
most part, politically educated in two 
trenuous schools. Firstly, they took some 
dart in the great suffrage movement. Now 


it—whether we were militant or non 


militant—supplied a most valuable training. 
Women learnt the conduct of public busi 
1ess—the respective duties and functions of 


chairmen, secretaries, sub-committees, et: 
hey learnt to work with other women, they 
learnt to face the disillusioning experience 
of sitting for hours on a committee and not 
getting very much done. Countless women 
have the suffrage movement to thank for 
the fact that they learnt to speak in public 
under difficult and trying circumstances, 
often to hostile audiences, they learnt to 


R. A. Pennethorne 


keep their tempers, to answe1 


and reasoned opposition, 
and social disfavour wh 

to be true to their conv 
, 


too, a very valuable les 
needed, that women’ 


inimical to man’s—that the St 


family, is built up of me: 
children. Many of that get 
by talking of “man’ 
found in practice that tl 

} 


the reactionary, uninterested women 


drawing-rooms. 


Woman’s True Province 
“Mothering ” is 

and whether it be the s 

aggregate we ¢ ill the State, or 


instance personally known 


ing” will always be the 
women’s political instinct 
great deal of “motherir 


when we older worker: 
couraged and sent forth t 
and enthusiastic worket 
our banners. 

Now I write as a non 
who always rather depre 
and unreasoning type of 
which see med to the out i€ 


ately fostered i 


one who remembers those 


l 


the wonderful respec nse that 

the young girls who | 

give, brains to use, co 

and the fire of youth to 
Then came the second 

experience—the war—and 

England responded nobly 

womanhood Publi 

however humble, was t! 

spec tive of age or so-¢ alled 
Again women learnt a 

of it good On the ecé 

paid work wa conce 

might be written; but on 

where merely service of 

considered, women learnt to w 

they learnt the necessity ar 





great deal they had been airily 
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miss as “red tape”-—and they learnt that 

most valuable of all lessons, that there can 
; et %e oe aes 28 

be no such thing as a “ woman's party. 


Necessary Safeguards for Women 

That is not to say that there is no need 
or scope for great organizations of women— 
the National and International Unions of 
Women, the Women’s Citizens Associations, 
the Women’s Institute Movement, and the 
Girl Guides are all, in their respective 
spheres, great and necessary safeguards for 
women’s interests as women and citizens. 
There is, too, a real necessity for such 
bodies as the “Six Point Group,” who work 
for the removal of the anomalies and 
grievances which still remain in connexion 
with women’s civic rights, but these groups 
work with and through any political party 
which will help them. They are not “com- 
mitted” to any caucus or organization, and 
so remain the more free and powerful. 

But the attraction for the young girl full 
of burning enthusiasm and who “wants to 
do something” is not there. The Girl 
Guide movement does attract girls of all 
classes. All honour to the work 
which it does in practical training in prac- 
tical citizenship, but politically all that 
training is wasted between the twenties and 
the thirties. 

How many 


grand 


girls between twenty and 
thirty even read a newspaper, let alone two 
or three, to see what different types of 
opinion there are in England on any one 
given question. Show me a girl who reads 
the Morning Post, the Daily Graphic, the 
Daily Mail, and the Daily News because 
she wants to know how England is feeling 
on some given question. If a girl reads a 
paper at all I fear it is one of the picture 
papers or the journal habitually “taken in ” 
by her family ! 


A Scandal of the Present Day 

It is one of the scandals of our day that 
political use is made of very ignorant 
women at election times for canvassing, 
though there are definite “ party ”’ enueiinn 
the membership of which 


tions for women 
Is very 


a= 
small in comparison) without the 
Mass of 


ma _women having any real political 
Mormation. They repeat rather than learn 
ind persuade rather 


than 
neither the cause t 


reason, and 
polit; ae ley advocate nor the 
Political position of women i 
thereby, 


s really served 


an Women’s Citizens Associations are 
"8 grand work in educating women, but 


their members are generally the voter over 
thirty, the married woman and the worker— 
not the girl, and especially not the leisured 
girl. 

The G.D.A. in some dioceses does really 
try to utilize the spirit of girl- 
hood, but generally on lines closely con: 
nected with the work of the church, and 
often its energies are restricted too much to 
the girls of one definite social type. We 
want something as broad and as wide as the 
Girl Guide movement which will call forth 
the zeal of youth—a “Fascisti” for girls, 
not necessarily with their outlook, but with 
their devotion. 

Why not start, oh ye girls, an order for 
public service—call yourselves by some term 
of reproach that you may show that you 
stand for “Righteousness,” whatever it 
“The Noble Army of Prigs”— 
people who won’t do what youth at its best 
feels is wrong—have courts of honour like 
the guides’ “ High Priggeries,” to bring into 
ordinary social and political life a definite 
code, not “What will give me a good 
time?” but “How best can I work for ‘a 
for my country?” 


public 


costs. 


good time coming’ 


Wanted—a Common Aim 

The National Council of Women has 
recently started a junior branch, and here 
and there I know it flourishes. “The Guild 
of the Citizens of To-morrow” works 
bravely towards the same ends, but it re- 
cruits from people with certain definite 
views, more or less theosophical, which all 
would not share. Numerous old pupils’ 
associations, such as the Parents’ Union 
Schools Association and the “Old Girls” of 
bind together smaller 
bodies of young people, 4u¢ they want a 
common ideal, a common aim, a common 
enthusiasm. . many of us 


our great schools 


“Politics” we 
have felt in our hearts as rather dirty and 
unsavoury—political honour in England 
has been from many causes at a low ebb. 
Women who have faced the rough-and- 
tumble of civic life, as guardians, as town 
councillors, as magistrates and jurors, have 
not always been careful to point out to the 
girls who must some day follow them, that 
whatever the drawbacks the good of the 
makes it 


presence 


country worth while, and _ that 


women’s does do something to 
bring to light and make impossible for the 


future some old offences. 


The Spirit of Service 
Life is not as simple as it was in the dear 
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old days of the Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
when they sang: 
‘* That every little boy or girl that’s born to-day 
alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
servative ! ” 


or a little Con- 


Nowadays one feels the actor ought to gag 
in a few extra lines: 


‘* But by the time it’s old enough to cuddled 
be and_kissed, 
It may be a little 
Bolshevist.”’ 


Die-hard or a little 

Still, “opinion * on political matters is 
largely taken for granted, and no one wants 
to spread and unhappiness in 
family life by divisions and “party” spirit. 
But the spirit of service will always unite, 
even though our help is given in very 
different directions, and information is the 
right of every future citizen. 


dissension 


**Citizenship” as a School Subject 
When “Citizenship ” 
school curriculum 


appears on the 
thoughtful people will 
find out what zs taught. Nobody 
it to be mere We have 
had one or two cases arising out of the last 


try to 
wants “ opinion.” 
election where teachers were supposed to 
have taught “opinion.” Girls have a truly 
facility for blindly accepting 
“opinion”? taught by one they love, and, 


wonderful 


with equally blind and bland prejudice, 
silently rejecting anything taught by a 
erson they dislike. Citizenship should 


never be allowed to be a matter for personal 
teaching. Girls should learn it from the books 
of those who speak with authority on its 
practice and theory—not one book, but books 
with different outlooks and different theories, 
but always a solid substratum of facts. 

Moreover, they need to know the great 
types of citizens, men and women who have 
viven of their best to make the small lands 
and the great renown of the world. 
teacher like old Plutarch for 
giving us the heroic idea and the absolutely 
fair presentation of how personal character 
ind personal service make up the life of the 
State, 


cities 
There is no 











Girls, do you want to serve your count; 
Read Plutarch and learn how the great m 
of old did so, and almost inevitably you y 6 
read that it was a great mother who en; 
them to do so. 
Two women 
mothers in 


only 
and ical 
ticians, but girls would do well to study 
records of the band of 
themselves for the politica] 


represent us 


be 
Israel our pract 
women who off . 
service 

country. Municipal experience, re: 

hand knowledge of 
problems of to-day, a life of service ¢ > ( 
capacity 
would, indeed, be folly to court the suff 
of other men and women 


Nereerrs rot 


some or the 


professional with 


An Appeal to the “ Drawing-room 
Girl” 
The 


woman 


working girl 


& d' al 
learn women’s probler 
hand, but what we need in | 

appeal to the 


leisured, laughing, beautiful, he 


7) 


‘drawing-room 


r got ¢ ' 
not got to*earn a \ 


ture who has 
likely as 


stances where 


may as not nm Try nt 


domestic duties will not t 
up all he 


\ oung 


circumstances ° 


time. 

men in more or less “fav ! 

with an | 

often entered Parliament ; careel 

gone by have we not 

Minister of twenty-five? H 

been a girl of twenty-five 

worthily filled the position if { 1 

it to her? ’ 
Juild up a new t 

life” be life tor 

come not merely the strife of 

the emulation of out 

of England proved onc 

we! 

} 


that their ve ad a 
land 


t} 


e doing, 
heard in the 


« 


tween twenty and 
wasted, and the day mi 
the girl as well 
self the 


she claimed 


true tatus 


her legal “ t \ 


assume also her ‘politi | auties, 
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“The Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


N my December number I invited readers 
to send in their opinions on the article, 
The Modern Girl—Her Choice of a 
Career,” and offered a Guinea prize for the 
best letter received. From the numerous 
replies sent in it was evident that the article 
he s evoked a large amount of interest on the 
part of our readers, and I have pleasure in 
awarding the prize to Miss Haslam, of 
Alton, Hants, the writer of the following: 





Deak Str,—Miss Pennethorne, in her interest- 
ing article, touches on a point which is par- 
ticularly vital when she discusses the standpoint 
from which to regard the choice of a profession. 

Although we all know how understaffed are 
the hospitals, and how great is the dearth of a 
really efficient mother’s help, I think it is neces- 
sary to realize that unless a girl’s heart is really 
in work of this Conrnpie n she will never be 
yy, neither can she therefore give of her best. 
Typewriting, etc., can be done more or less 
schanically, and done well, but for one who is 
to nurse the sick or care for chil iren, the love 
f her work is absolutely essential. No matter 

w much the world needs her, I do not think 
she is justified in undertaking either of these 
professions without it. 











The Value of Personality 

Personality is everything, and it is that 
which should make work something better than 
the commonplace drudgery it so often is. Of 
‘ we all know that at times all work, how- 
r much liked, grows stale and tiresome, but 
vertheless there is a ‘“‘ gleam’”’ shining 
through the whole which just makes the differ 
nce to one’s life. No doubt many girls, like 
their brothers, have no special bent, and then, 


f 


f nothing better arises, let them become clerks 














typ but do not urge them to be nurses 
teachers, 

“ne must regretf wd agree as to the hopeless 
es$ Of art as a career in itself, but still, it is 
the greaiest happiness to many to forget the 

fassroom or office in music or painting. I 


know a girl student who, although deeply 
nt Tested in her training, nevertheless feels 
she must at times get away into another 
‘mosphere, and she told me that singing was 
nn h r greatest pleasures and relaxations. 
‘he outdoor girl of to-day has splendid 
‘ances. Scientific dairy work, combined with 
he care of poultry, leads to many openings, and 
Iso the training of a ‘* games mistress.”? For 
those who like the life nothing could be better 
;duipment for the latter profession includes a 
thorough knowledge of massage and remedial 





exercises Ys) } Hy 
vouth noo teat a girl, when past her first 
yes, can always fall back on these as a 
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livelihood. This career will also give her a 
footing in the colonies, and to those who are 
one of several sisters and can make a long flight 
from the home nest, it is a fine opportunity. 

Our country is sadly overcrowded, and those 
who can take up life in one of the Dominions 
are doing well for themselves and for the 
Empire. 

In these days, when marriage is impossible 
for a great number, it is especially necessary for 
a girl to choose her career to coincide with her 
tastes as far as possible, as it will be her life. 
or everyone naturally wants to feel that 
interest and jote de vivre which is rarely for 
those who watch the years pass by in uncon- 
genial surroundings and tasks 

I am not now thinking of those who for 
family reasons take upon themselves, willingly 
and unselfishly, some naturally distasteful 
career, but just of the ordinary modern girl. 
with the many paths lying open before her and 
an untrammelled freedom of choice. 

E. M. Hastam. 


Consolation prizes have been awarded to 
the writers of the two following letters: 


DeaR Str,—I have read with great interest 
the articles in THE QutverR on ‘‘ The Modern 
Girl,’’ especially in relation to her career. 

Much has been written about the advance- 
ment of women and its detrimental effect on 
their womanliness. The war has opened wide 
fields for the careers of girls, they have had a 
great deal of commercial experience, and this 
has caused a desire for knowledge of the world 
in all directions. This knowledge can only be 
acquired by actual experience, and in obtaining 
this they have greatly shocked the section of the 
community who trade on the views of their fore 
fathers. They should not be, for after having 
become conversant with the world’s ideas, 
thinking people have to decide their own views 
and act accordingly. In this connexion the 
majority of women find that on reasoning out 
the wavs of the world, their desire is to be 
homemakers. Having had worldly experience, 
they are more able to guide their children 
through paths they themselves have traversed. 


Finding Employment for Girls and 
Women 

I myself am employed in finding employment 
for girls and women. This occupation becomes 
a study of personality, and that study leads t 
a broadminded idea of the world and its teach 
ings. In view of the fact that girls are the 
mothers of the next generation, it is necessary 
that they should become domesticated. The 
girls who must begin to earn their living at 
an early age are best fitted for womanhood by 
becoming domestic servants. Those with ability 
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and ambition will not long remain general Dear Sir,—This article contains sound ad. 
domestics. The need for maids in large house- vice for the girl who is trying to decide on g 
holds is greater than for the modern villa career, but it ignores the fact that the majority 
resident who only keeps one maid. It is difh of modern girls must tak p that work wi 
cult for a girl to obtain such employment with provides them with a decent living wage. 
ut experience, and for the person of twenty The call comes to a great many, but few ca 
to twenty-five years of age there is great difh afford to respond to it The girl who js a 
culty in acquiring the necessary kn wledge. typist or waitress may have felt the call ¢ 
Nursing is a great profession, but there is so nursing, but she could not live on a nurse’s pa 
much drudgery attached to the probationary Private teaching is not a popular work 
period, especially during the first year, and the cause it has no prospects and n ens 
remuneration is so small, that girls have little scheme. Therefore the Universi 
incentive given to adopt this career. In my a post in a school. Nursing 
opinion many of the duties now performed by many because of the scanty pay 
nurses could be effected by domestics. Less The question whether a car 
nurses would then be required and remunera founded on the needs of the wor 
tion increased, and they would be more easily talents is a difficult one Th 
recruited from girls of education. This pro article thinks that the former 
fession is one in which human nature can be life’s work. 
seen at close quarters, and the study of one’s So it should in an ideal worl 
fellow creatures considerably enlightens one’s all superhuman. We have not h 
mind and outlook heights where all personal « tion is lost 
Psychological studies are greatly enhanced in the universal, therefore it is best that we sh 
the teaching profession. There are few certified do the work for which r personal talents ; 
teachers now required, the market having been most suited. 
flooded owing to the munificent State grants As the writer herself says, a born teacher 
given to students under contract to teach for five a very rare person. There is a striking differ 
years. This step was taken by the then Board ence between the teacher who teaches bec: 
f Education prior to and during the war at she realizes her obligations to humanity, at 
the time when a great dearth of this class of the one who works from real personal love of her 
labour was experienced. The increased revenue profession. 
of the middle-class homes during the war Voluntary work is a luxury very few girls can 
allowed parents to spend more money on the afford. The best advice that given before th 
upbringing of their children, especially with end of the article To work half the day f 
regard to girls, as boys were called into all money and the other half for your ideals is f 
manner of work at that time where little need of more pract advice than that given th 
advanced education was necessary. closing sentence.—Your l 
e KATHLEEN M. Harve 
Birmingham University and . _ 
Women Engineers Voting Competition 
I am glad to note that the Birmingham Uni- There was tremendous enthusiasm show! 
versity has opened up the field for women in the December Voting Competit 
*‘ngineers. In view of the great unemployment which readers wer¢ ked to ve in 
at the present time, especially among men, of merit the three st nd the thr 
women do not appear desirous of embracing a sar eihagee sesh ip ge 
profession which is an inheritance of their articles which they cea best im 
brothers. The same remark applies to all the number. 
higher professions. Women who had qualified Two readers were successful in giving th 
for such professions have not as a general rule 4ya¢t cix which, according to the v t 
been well received by the public, especially by \ ‘ : . 
men in similar careers. They appear afraid of the majority, were the favoul = 
ympetition in these days of money shortage. neither case did they have more than fo 
Art is an elusive subject for the purpose of the correct order, so I have decid 
a career rhe novels and biographies written divide the prize of /« etween tl 
iround the lives of struggling artists, poets, ers rae » &e Pe 
usicians and the like are too numerous to readers, Viz., Mi } Dougli . 
mention. In a great majority of these we find winnoch, Scotland, and Miss_ Doris 
that they were ften harassed by financial Bluck, of Bolton, Lancashire 
worries. A girl any artistic gift should There were als See Cons 
ultivate it to th f her ability, but should wee a Len , 
he need to be self-supporting, she must con Prizes, awarded for those r ae 
ider wa ind means at the same time. If most nearly coincided wit those 
there is any commercial opening in which prizewinners. Their name re asf 
genius can be adapted, it is well followed. 
My advice to girls choosing a career is, Miss F. Stout, Mrs. T. R. Cross, Mr 
firstiy, not to disregard one’s personality; Miss S. D. Burrows, Miss F. M. Coombs, M 
condiy, to remember that women are home M. A. Pawley, Miss Annie Craig, Mrs - 
inakers The study of one’s fellow creatures Maclaren, Mrs. H. A. Sanders, Mrs. J 
lea to sympathy and understanding and wi! Macfarlane, Mrs. M. Jef Miss W. D 
do more to grease the wheels of our Empire Mr Ernest Knight. Mr McFarlane, M 
than the advice of thousanas of experts. Hall, Mrs. R. Goodsell, M Mott, M 
E. M. Hopkrnson Curryer, Miss L. Clark, Mrs. Laura I 
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Men leaving the Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Unfortunately, the menace of unemployment has cast a gloom over these great works 


What Life 
Means to Me 


This revealing document reached me from a Newcastle unemployed man 


who read the previous articles in this series in the Public Library. 


By 
One of the 
Unemployed 


He 


felt impelled to tell his own story, and I give it just as he wrote it. 


AM sure that were t 


of reading about poverty 


fond 
as the poor are 


he rich as 


of riches Robbie Burns would not have 
been able to bewail man’s inhumanity to 
man. But to expect one who is surrounded 
by luxury to steep his mind in squalor is, to 


my mind, like asking fo 


the moon, so in 


trying to give you an idea of how I, and 
the poor in general, live I will not be un- 
duly sordid, but will try to stimulate your 
interest. If I succeed in interesting you 
perhaps you won't growl so much when 


Poor Law relief causes vou 


Misery in the North 


ir rates ta rise. 


Although I’m not half-way through my 
twenties I hay een more misery on this 
side of our ty than my brothers on the 
other will see in ten lifetimes Still, I’m 
hot expecting the rich to come down here in 
their hundreds for the benefit of the miset 
able, But if any of them feel that there's 
No thrill in life let them take a room ina 


arret for a fortnight. It 


esting experiment. 


would be an inter 


I live in the centre of Newcastle, about 
one hundred yards from the coaly Tyne. 
\rmstrong-Whitworth’s g 


cupy a large portion of the 


factories O¢ 
The 
grime and noise which drift our way from 


reat 
river-side. 


the factories and the ships are by no means 


inconsiderable. Nobody seems to mind the 
noise, but the dust is the despair of the 
tidy housewife, and if the house is not 
cleaned up when her man comes from work 


When I tell 


you that half the people are living on doles 


there’s generally trouble on. 


and parish relief you will easily understand 


that domestic life around here is none too 


sweet. Of course, it has its humorous side 

for the onlooker. The woman upstairs 
has a row with her husband every day 
because he won't get out and let hei tidy 
up. 


When the Landlord Comes 

But vou should be here when the landlord 
often a general scatter 
as soon as it’s known 


comes. There’s 


down the back stairs 


that he is in the front street. Canvassers 
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There is another 
widow whose husband 
was something big in 


Carl Rosa’s Opera 
Company. 

We did have 
family of stag 


peov e, but they dis. 
appea.ed rather sud 
den.y. The daught 
of the house was 
lovable creature, and 
she was courted | 
most of the youth 
here, S] 
once kissed me and 
said I was an inte 
boy. I haven't 
ver it yet, 


When in funds 


woman upstairs g 
drunk. She 

eve yne know 1 
singing and dancing 


If vou could see 


Up on the Desolate Moors kitchen ceiling y 
A meeting of the unemployed to discuss what can be done couid « int at least 
SIX pat 1¢s. 
for tea firms, insurance companies and the Drink, the Public-house—and the 


like have to be careful how they knock 
at doors, because all unfamiliar rat-tats are 
treated with suspic ion and often ignored. 
A landlord’s or a knock 
might leave them standing in the cold. 
Before I tell you about myself I will go 
neighbours and_ their 


parish man’s 


on describing my 
ways. 

in this lives in two 
roomed flats, but still there are wide social 
divisions. 


Everyone street 
There is no difference in cash 
incomes, but this side of the street thinks 
itself superior to the other. I have seen 
mothers chastising their children for play 
children have 


ing with the opposite. I 


known women “raise the house” over their 
they had been 
men 


because seen in 


with 


husbands 


the “pubs” from the opposite 
side. 
But on both sides of our street you can 


find a queer variety of people. 


Queer People 

There is a widow, with at rribly degraded 
appearance, whose husband was said to have 
been the legitimate son of an army colonel 
It is a fact that they had 
sent to them, which they 
drink. 
asylum. 


much money 
frittered away on 


The husband eventually died in the 


Church 
Speaking 
around 
finances permitting. 
so common now as they wer etore 


generally, it is the custor 
here to get drunk o1 
Street fights are not 
during the war, but we do get one or tw 

The side windows of the public-hous¢ 
the bottom of our street are well g 1arded 
with wire-netting. Some people had _ the 
costly habit of falling through them. 

Of course, most of the people who drink 


be long to the “other” side of the street. 


I think you could count the regular 


church goers ol this street on one hand. 


There is a mission-hall in the next street 


but one, but it is none too well patronized. 
I am sorry for the minister, who seems to 
be quite a nice young man. The clergy- 
men who come around here are too fond of 
praying. I am not being sarcastic when I 


say that most of the too much 
concerned about their earthly homes to care 


in any 


poor are 


about possible heavenly ones; and, 


them 
es Y 


case, praying only embarr: t 
Unemployme nt has hit this locality very 
hard; the standard of living is much lower 


than the pre-war level, and ther general 

discontent, espec ially among the women. 
Most of the men I meet suspect that the 

standard of living of the working classes 
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is being deliberately forced down for 
political reasons. They say that there is 
abundance of food in the worid for all, and 
that there is no need for differences in in- 
ternational politics because the world’s 
workers are united—in spirit. At trades 
inion and other meetings I have listened 
to many rubbishy debates by the “hot- 
head” variety. There are many sound, in- 
telligent men to be found among the 
workers, but if they don’t get angry and 
show froth and call employers rapacious 
maniacs they will be given a poor hearing. 
I may say here that, speaking generally, 
f a man wishes to be popular with his 
yw-workers he must not 









show evidence 
of a superior education. 


What the Women Think 

How do the womenfolk 
Well, if you ask 
that “it 


view the times? 
will tell you 
think too much.” 
Their husbands say that the employers are 
enemies; the 


them they 


doesn’t pay to 


newspapers say the 
are being fooled by Communists ; 
have the women to believe? 


workers 


so what 


Some of the women I know are having 
an awful time just now, but their children 
The un- 
, apathetic, 
their 
hate for the em 


look as happy as ever they did. 
employed men are, apparently 
indifferent. If vou could 
apathy you would see 


disturb 


ployers, a jest for the women, and indiffer- 


ence to everything else. At the foot of our 


WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME 





street you can see men of all ages playing 
marbles. 

Here I would like to invite those writers 
who tell the poor how zot to live to come 
here and view the circumstances, then go 
home and try to write something positive. 
I would like them to show me how to make 
a pair of new boots from old discarded 
ones. I have tried for weeks without suc- 
cess. 

3efore the war welfare workers frequently 
came around and told us how to live, but 
they were not popular. They are needed 
now, and if they can give practical help 
let them come. 


Eighteen Months Unemployed 

Now I will tell you of my own circum- 
stances. I am a mechanic, eighteen months 
unemployed, and am living with my parents 
and sister. Although he is greying, 
my father still has a job in the factory, but 
he is working irregularly, and for months 


one 


at a time we have been dependent upon 
parish relief. 

The monotonous and 
depressing, six-mile tramps to the shipyards 


search for work is 


for nothing being a regular occurrence. 
Where 


so keen 


there is work the competition is 
that the offer any 
wage they like, providing it is more than 
the dole. 

There are people who write about the 
“demoralizing dole,” and that 


emplovers can 


who say 





“To London!" 
A procession of Northern unemployed setting out to march to London to demand work 
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many men don’t want work. I’d like some 
of them to accompany me on my weary 
tramps. 





Art as a Hobby! 

Nowadays theatres are out of the ques- 
tion, so I must create my own amusements. 
So I have taken up art; yes, you can find 
art even in our dirty little street. I have 
taken great pains to acquire some skill with 
water-colours, but I am under no illusions 
about my little efforts; my frequent visits 
to the art gallery prevent that. 

One day I showed a sepia drawing of 
horses to an old cab-driver, and he said, 
“Yon hoss is a bit scant in the flesh, high 
in the hip, and them front legs are far too 
straight, lad, far too straight; them hosses 
falls over too easy; still it’s very canny.” 
I wonder what he would think of the horses 
in the art gallery! 

By the way, the more I get interested in 
art the more hideous does our wall-paper 
seem. 

I once went to the guild meeting of the 
largest Wesleyan Chapel in this city, but 
the atmosphere was so frigid that I was 
pleased to get outside. 

Now I confine myself to Sunday evening 
service; but I must confess that the organ 
is the chief attraction to me; it is, indeed, 
the only music I hear. 


Strange “Quiver” Readers! 

I do lot of reading, my favourite 
authors being Darwin, Shakespeare, Captain 
Marryat, and H. G. Wells. Most of my 
literature is borrowed from the free libraries, 
and when I go there my mother always 
tells me to try and get THE QUIVER. At 


a 


The next in this remarkable series 
girl “ living-in.” 


one time I would always tell her that i 


“was out,” because I used to think it 
stuffy Sunday afternoon ma zazine, but n 
THE QUIVER is my favourite 


much for its stories as its articles. There 
a drunken loafer a few doors away wh 
reads no other magazine but THE Quiver 
When I was a boy I used to go tot 
library for him, and I was generally y 


warded with a copper when I managed t 


his favourite. gut I 


get 


, though not ; 


cannot say that 


THE QUIVER has uplifted him, because h 


is one of the most notorious rogues around 


the neighbourhood, “and that’s sayin’ su 
mat!” 


The Future 

My concluding remarks’ concern 
future. Most of the unemployed men reg 
the future with apathetic indifference ar 


their womenfolk with fear. 

My own view is pessimistic. I be 
that unless there are sweeping changes i 
the world’s politics the majority of 


working classes are in for 


poverty than they have ever known. It 
maddening to hungry men to realize that 
the shops are pat ked with food that t 
shopkeepers can’t sell. Can you wond 
that they believe that the ruling classes 
deliberately grinding ther 

It is the “de noralizing dole” that h 


prevented serious rioting. 
If men could follow thx 
Church, what a change tl 


teaching of t! 


re would be! 


Faith between men is being destroyed an 


suspicion is taking its place. Without tl 
faith we cannot have a sound social strv 
ture and that brotherhood which T! 


QUIVER so earnestly pleads for. 


will tell the true story of a shop- 


As this series has created extraordinary interest I may 


repeat that the genuineness of each one is vouched for. 
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Scientific ¢ Spring-Cleaning 


By Judith Ann Silburn 


4S PRING-CLEANING is an _ old-estab 
») lished rite. It has got to be, even in 
the best-regulated homes. The ravages 
of winter—smoke, fog, dust and grime 
need to be cleared away to make place for 
the freshness of spring. To mere man it 
s woman’s annual madness; to the house 
wife it is her chance to show her domestic 
capabilities, for good spring-cleaning re- 
quires method, judgment and not a little 


Planning the Work Ahead 


The spring-cleaner who knows her busi- 


ne 
ness 





ns to think out her plans long 
hefore the actual event. The first great 


stion to be dealt with is, “What is the 
landlord prepared to do this year? Will he 


paper the bedroom or only paint the out 
side of the house?” etc. As a rule, it is a 
wise plan to sound hi after the winter 
juarter’s rent is paid, First come, first 


served, and he may book up his men so that 
they will not be able to do any work until 


he spring is over, and it is always 





have workpeople 
In the house wher the fir weather come 

T 7 ° 
Having arranged for all the interior and 


exterior Cecorations, new fitments and struc 


tural repairs, the housewife can then turn 
her th ! ht to 1 re intimate 1 (ters, such 
as new linen, curtains, cushions and general 
pholstery rt linen cupl rd should be 
irst overhauled. This can be done at odd 


times. Many arti 


“d replenishing, 
‘thers mendin , and new 


nen will have to 


be marked. This should be done carefully 
ticking the articles off in an inventorv book 
as they are put awav. Linen is best marked 
in “sets,” and numbers should be marked on 
each articl ry b check cameleee Mies 


and theft. Inventories of other cupboards 


and drawers should be reviewed to see what 
has been broken or lost during the year, and 
what has worn out and so requires re- 
placing 

As each cupboard is overhauled, it should 
be washed out with disinfectant and new 
lists pasted up on the cupboard doors or on 
the sides of the drawers. By the way, the 
household inventory book should be kept in 
duplicate, in case of accidents. Some house 
wives make a point of going through an in 
ventory book with each new servant, and 
this is generally a very satisfactory plan for 
both sides. In any case, the inventory book 


’ 
] 


system is excellent and especially useful at 
“ stock-taking” times. 


Get Rid of *‘ Rubbish” 

In everv household there is bound to be 
an accumulation of “rubbish.” Now is the 
time to get rid of the bags, bottles, card 
board-boxes and other litter, which only 
Rag-and 


bone men can always be found to take scrap 


takes up space and fosters dust. 


away. 

Method is everything in house-cleaning. 
It no use starting to do the bottom 
floor of the house before the top has 
been cleaned, otherwise the labour is 


worse than useless. as dust is merely 





wept downstairs again into the cles 
area \lso, lear ny stairs until th 
very last thing. Another point: to spring 
clean a room thoroughly, strip it as bare 
’ » le If tl be a nailed-down 
net, this should be ret oved and sent to 
} mers it can be vacuum-cleaned 
at home. Remember to do both sides. For 
tho who have electricity a vacuum cleanet 


the ideal “char” at spring 
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cleaning time. A machine can always be 
hired by the day from an electrician, and 
it is not expensive. The electric “char” is 
also able to do walls, upholstery and books, 
as each machine is fully equipped with dif- 
ferent attachments. To return, however, to 
the carpets. Small mats can be successfully 
cleaned on the kitchen table with a small 
nail-brush and some good carpet soap. Be 
sure to use plenty of clean rinsing water, 
and do not sop the water on to the material. 
Wring out the cloths tightly each time they 
are applied. 





Adopt a Proper System 

The adequate removal of dust and dirt is 
not so much a matter of skill as a matter of 
system. Remove the surface dust first, then 
Unless a vacuum is used, the walls 
best cleaned with a flour and water 
cough, plece at a_ time. 
Thoroughly scrub the floor-boards with car- 
this moth in the 
The cleaning of skirting, window- 
frames and any other paintwork in the room 
is the next step. Use warm water with dis- 
solved soap, not soap powder, for the paint, 
as any soap that has a strong alkali in it 
wears off the paint. Always work 
scrupulously clean flannels and dry with 


clean. 
are 
doing a small 


bolic soap, as prevents 


carpet. 


with 


soft cloths. In cleaning paintwork, wash 
from the top downwards, and do not work 
in circles. The strokes should be either 
vertical or horizontal. When doing the 
skirtings, keep a sharp look out for any 
holes between the floor-boards and _ the 


woodwork, as these should be stopped up 
with either putty or plaster of Paris. 

If there are surrounds to be re-stained, do 
not make the mistake of varnishing over the 
old stain. The best method is to remove as 
much as possible with hot soda water and 
then sandpaper over the surface until it is 
quite smooth; afterwards start afresh, and 
use water-stain in preference to a varnish 
a water-stain soaks into the 

Polish off with beeswax and turpen 
or if a high polish is required the 


tained wood can be coated over when quit 


stain, as well 


board. 
tine, 


Iry with a varnish, 


When the 


carpet can be relaid, 


transparent 
room 1s perfectly clean, the 
and here a 
is not a reversible one which can 
| turned right over, it should be turned to 
sides of the This helps to 
qualize the wear and tear caused by certain 


word. If 
the « arpet 


opposite 


room. 


SoG: 
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The life of a 


heavy pieces of furniture. 
stair-carpet can be prolonged in the sam 
way by shifting the tread either forwards or 


backwards about six inches. 
The furniture 


room, or piece 


may be cleaned in an empty 
by piece as it is taken out 
which it belongs. 


is easier 


of the room to In most 
houses it to clean it in the 
latter way before tackling the bare room, , 
Upholstered furniture 
with a light carpet-beater and then brushed 
thoroughly with an upholstery brush an 


small 


should | 
] 





finished off with hot bran. Here again, ho ? 
ever, the vacuum-cleaner is useful, as it does 

not raise any dust—the bugbear of tl 
spring-cleaner ! 

Cane or wicker furniture best tre 
with cold salt and water, using a ha 
brush. 

Varnished wood furniture needs spe 
care. Very highly polished surfaces gen 
ally yield better results if t 1 wit 
methylated spirit and plain wat Sta 
on wood can often be removed th sp 
of camphor or a little weak oxal cid 

Leather should be rubbed 
niture polish, and giltwork, to rest 
brightness, requires water in which 
have been boiled. 

Any marble surface should be painted « 
with a paste of powdered pt estone 
whiting, and this should be left on 
few hours. Stains on marbl ll usuall 
come off if rubbed with a littl ym juic 


Not an Arduous Task, after all 
It will readily be seen that with | 


planning beforehand the wol 
spring-cleaning need not bi ry | 
task, and should not disarrar the 
any more than the ordinary weekly cleat 
and turning out of rooms d f metl 
applied. 

Last, but by no means least, rab 
ness-like costume. A spring- 
is absolutely neces I 
psychological fact that s el 
of uniform has a very m: effect ont 


work of the wearer. ‘Thx 
spring cleaning is an 

with close hitting cap and 
viceable 


gloves a 
chamois working glo es ani 
ones. This cost 
freedom, and it 


After all, why not be smart 


rubber 


is cl 


SD) ec 7 
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Where 
MONKEY BRAND 


comes in 









BROOKES SOAP 


MONKEY 
BRAND | 


WAYS READ THE c 




















onkey Brand makes the 
frying-pan forget what 
it has fried before. 


may be pleasing for the flavour of a delicious | 
meal to linger on the palate, but it’s decidedly 
unpleasant when the pan retains the flavour of 
an earlier fry. 


Z 7 Monkey Brand is a thoroughly wholesome prepara- 





tion which neutralizes, as well as brightens every 

cooking utensil it cleans. It makes the frying-pan 

/ O ) forget what it has fried before. That is why the 

VY) housewife never forgets the worth of this tried 
and trusted cleanser and polisher. 


Makes Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver, 
Paint like new. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 
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bY 4 STUART MACRAE 


How to Make them at Home with Much Pleasure and 
Little Expense 


HERE are two seasons of the year 
when mothers, aunts, and grand- 
mothers throw off the pretences of 
advancing years, rub their eyes free from 
Christ- 
mas is one of these seasons, [Easter the 


other. 


cobwebs, and become young again. 


Easter—the birthday of the baby Spring— 
is a glad time for all young things—our- 
selves among the rest—and it is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the day that we 
should forsake serious cookery for once and 
set ourselves to candy-making, a real play- 
work, and, as experience often proves, a 
quite remunerative hobby to the home 
loving girl who has spare time on her hands 
to devote to the art. 

Almost the only real necessity in the way 
Mt equipment is a sugar thermometer, by 
Which to tell, without fuss o1 anxiety, the 
precise moment when fondant. candy, ol 
toffee is sufhciently cooked to mould or set 
successfully. Among the next 
able items are a marble slab on which to 
roll out fondant. a wooden 
Working ” the 


most desir- 


patula for 
different mixtures, and a 
wire fork for handling sweets when one is 
coating them, or lifting them while hot from 
one place to another. \ gl bottle 
quite wel] instead of the prot 
tolling-pin. 


Serves 
onal glass 
Every article necessary for 
‘Weet-making can be bought from a furnish 
ng ironmonger, while 


fa ; colourings and 
Vourings are on show in all good provi- 
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sion stores. Even the small paper cases for 
fondants and the special wax paper for 
Wrapping imitation § carrots, onions, and 
radishes can be got without trouble from 
the stationery department of any large 


store. 


Simple Sweets made without Boiling 

Before going to the trouble of buying a 
sugar thermometer a few trial fondants may 
be made from simple materials, such as 
are to be found in the ordinary store-cup- 
board. Uncooked fondants will not keep 
for so long a time as will cooked ones, and 
are, therefore, something more of an 
extravagance. 


Ingredients for Fondants of Three 
Colours 

Sifted icing sugar; the whites of two large 
fresh eggs, a few crystallized violets and 
rose petals, and a small piece of crystallized 
peach, Mauve, primrose and cochineal 
colourings; orange, lemon, and_ vanilla 
flavourings. 

Put the whites of eggs into a bowl, add 
to them two tablespoonfuls of water, beat 
till lightly frothed, and sift into this mix 
ture as much icing sugar as is required to 
make a firm paste. Divide into four, and 
put one-fourth part on a marble slab, or, 
failing that, on an ordinary pastry-board 
well dusted with sifted icing sugar. 
Sprinkle with a few drops of vanilla essence 
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and knead for three minutes, then rojl out 
with a glass bottle and cut into squares, 
place these on a large dish and leave for 





about three hours to dry. They will then 
be ready for eating. 

The second portion may be coloured a 
pale rose with cochineal, and flavoured 


pleasantly with lemon, rolled out and cut 
up, then decorated on the top of each square 
with a petal. The primrose 
yellow squares look delightful with small 
pieces of glacé the 

orange, 


With the fourth piece 


small rose 


peach as- decoration; 


flavouring may be either lemon or 
according to taste 
of fondant, and 
flavouring of lemon-juice would be suitable, 
the decoration of a crystallized violet finish 


ing the effect. 


palest mauve colouring 


Coco-nut Ice 


Another very familiar sweet, and one 
much appreciated by children, is coco-nut 
ice, and this, again, can be prepared with- 


out any of the special sweet-making equip- 
ment mentioned just now. 

For ingredients take: 1 Ib. fine white 
sugar, ‘2 lb. reshly grated coco-nut O1 


mall tea 
) 


, 


quite fresh desiccated coco-nut), a 








cochineal to the half that is left 


mix pink 
white, spreading it gently 
Let it stand in 

then cut 


well, pour the 


smooth. 


is set, into neat 


French Fondants and Creams 


These, though a little 
make than the 


much more satisfactory 
form the base of an almost 
sweets, and, in combinat 


crystallized fruits and 
joyfully fascinating in app¢t 


Into a heavy aluminiun 
what will serve equally 
steel pan oft convent 


breakfastcuptul of wate 





of finest castor-sugar. Add 
saltspoonful ot cre; yt 
over a small gas flam 
syrup come very 

Small crystals are sure 
edge of the pan as Ul 

these must be carefull 

of clean linen rag d ppt 
squeezed fairly dry. | 


mometer into the pan, let 
the 
the thermometer 


When this 


boil, and ¢ 


point l 








—- 


It is quite easy to turn out fruit and sweets in this professional way 


spoonful of 


spoonfuls 


three 
cream, 
Moisten the arrowroot with a little milk, 
rest of the milk 


it, and 


of new milk or thin 


aTTOWTO¢ 


table- 


rub smooth, pour with thi 





into a bright aluminium aucepan, add the 
sugar, place over gentle heat, stir till the 
ugar has melted, and let it come slowly 
to boiling point \dd, then, the hredded 
coco-nut, and stir thoroughly. Have ready 
a small, straight-sided baking tin rubbed 


lightly over with a bit of clean linen dipped 
Pour half the 
our Nail r¢ 


tin 


in sweet oil coco-nut mix 


ture into the then add a few drops of 


bec n lightly coated 
1 available a very lar 


be made to serve the 


cool for three or four n 
eems to be formir | 
the surface most gent 


be held 
fondant from trick 
lab \s 
with the 


which must 


soon as the 


finger b n to 
wooden spatula, made f 


1] 


continue stirring it till 


paste cool enough to | 
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EASTER CANDIES FOR THE CHILDREN 





hands. The paste should be velvet-smooth 
and free from grains. If by any mischance 
it should turn grainy the trouble will prob- 
ably have come through the fondant not 
having been poured from the saucepan the 
instant it had reached the soft-ball stage. 
Under these annoying circum 
is nothing to do but to turn all the fondant 


tances there 


back again into the saucepan, add to it a 
tablespoonful of water, and reboil it. This 
will, happily, bring 


gooseberries, small strawberries, and tiny 
shapes of flowers and leaves. In this way 
the taste is not palled, and children wh« 
have not an abnormally sweet tooth are 
saved from asking whether or no they may 
“leave half for another time.” The greatest 
pleasure which can come to a child when 
eating any kind of sweet is to have the 
desire for another just like it, and to be 
given it without demur. 





everything right in 
the end. 

The remaining 
part of the work is 
purely 
and, although all 
kinds ot 
moulds for the 


artistic, 
tiny | 


modelling ot ton 
dant and marzipan 
are to be pul 
chased, equally 
g od results can be 
obtained by using 


the hands, supple 











mented by the 
implest tools of 
forks 
and pointed teaspoons for 
denting, and a 
pointed end fo! 
of flowers. 
Delicious peppermint creams 
from this cooked 


the kitchen 
grooving and 
knife 


sharp old with a 


shaping leaves and petals 


can be made 
fondant, proceeding 
exactly as directed above to the point where 
the fondant reaches the soft-ball stage, then 
adding a small teaspoonful of essence of 


peppermint to the mixture before taking it 

from the saucepan. The creams should be 

dropped gently on to an oiled slab: it is 

best not to make them large, three “drops” 

let fall in exactly the same spot will be 
\ pretty effect 1 


found sufficient. obtained 
by colouring half the fondant 


pale green 
hefar : 
fore dropping it on the slab. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Marzipan has been somewhat overdone in 


sweet-making during recent seasons, and 
one’s eye has 


rey wearied of 
Imitation 


almost 
cauliflowers, huge 
other large-sized 
marzipan built 
foundation. 
It is not 
fruits, such 


become 
oranges, and 
confections consisting of 
around a sponge cake 
advisable to fashion 
. glant 
Sized apples, pears, 
rich mixture—far bet 
1561 


large 
strawberries, full 
and peaches trom this 
ter to keep to cherries, 


Sweets of the ‘spring vegetable 


order are always a favourite 


To Make Marzipan 
Some people prefer unboiled marzipan to 
the cooked variety. 
for both kinds, 
Uncooked. Wa lb. 


ground almonds, a sparing dessertspoonful 


Here are the formule 


icing sugar, % lb. 


of lemon-juice, a small fresh egg. 

Rub the sugar through a sieve, add to it 
the almonds and lemon-juice, mix well, 
then beat the egg till light and stir suffi- 
cient of it into the sugar to form a stiff 


paste, soft to the touch easily to be rolled 


and moulded, and so, of course, not sticky. 
At this stage the marzipan can be tinted 
and shaped 


as desired, or can be finished 


with liquid fondant or with a chocolate 
coating, a recipe for which shall follow that 


for cooked marzipan. 


Cooked Marzipan 
1 lb. loaf 
Water, 1 Ib 


teacupful of 
almonds, as much 


sugar, half 
ground 
cream of tartar as will lie on a threepenny- 
piece, a dessertspoonful of lemon juice. 
Dissolve 
cream of tartar, stir well, add the lemon 


the sugar in the water, add the 


juice, bring near to boiling-point, lower 


the thermometer into the syrup, and boil 
Take out the 
thermometer and plunge it in a bowl of hot 


till it registers 238 degrees. 
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water, add, then, the ground almonds to the 
boiled syrup, and work thoroughly with the 
spatula. Take the pan from the gas-ring 
or fire, add a fair-sized new-laid egg well 
beaten, stir well, return the mixture to the 
fire and let it just reach boiling-point. 
Finally, turn it out on to an oiled slab and 
work it till it is nearly cold. Let it stand 
for about half an hour, then model as 
desired. 


Liquid Fondant 

This is made only of sugar and water, 
enlivened with a little flavouring of lemon- 
juice or vanilla. When making it we are 
catering, as well, for many other fascinat- 
ing sweets, such, for instance, as various 
‘spring vegetables, young carrots, red 
and white raalishe Ss, and cheery little onions, 
all of which go to make festival at Laster. 

Put 1 lb. of loaf sugar and a breakfast 
cupful of water in an aluminium pan and 
bring very gradually to boiling-point, re- 
moving with a damp rag any crystals that 
form round the edee of the pan. Boil 


top of each carrot, trim round with fine] 
shaved green paper, tie with garden string 
into small bunches of six or nine carrots. 


y 


Radishes.—Leave half the candy white 
and colour the other half a bright red with 
cochineal. Mould to the shape of radishes. 
cover with white wax paper, arrange fairly 
wide strips of green wax paper to stand uy 
as leaves, tie with raffia or string, allowing 
twelve radishes to the bunch 

Onions are the most easily rranged of 
all. They are made scarcely larger 
radishes, and consist of bi 


pleasantly flavoured, wrapped each in 
small square of orange- or flame-col 
Wax paper twisted into a small screw 











da 
root-end and with a much ngel 
serve for a stalk. About « teen onions ¢ 
to the bundle, and a very realistic “string 
is made by laying the stall f the 
in symmetrical fashion around a 
piece composed of a few low 
The whole is bound into shape with raff 
Just one more sweet, more electable, 
less imposing in appearance, than any 
have talked about desert 
mention before we 
i iv fr ‘ ) t 
diffe ) h from 
usual cookery talks. 
Pralines 


Bake half a pound 


Jordan almonds in a 








moderate oven till they a 
ot a pal brown righl 
through. When they 
nearly done prepare 
carameé 111n ( 
of lump 1 ha 
mel tear upful f water 
Coco-nut ice and moulded fondants are old-fashioned favour- thermometer registers 
ites, easy to make and very whclesome to 315, when a littl 
thrown into cold wate! 


fairly quickly till steam rises thickly, then 
put in the thermometer and boil till 245 


degrees are registered. This is what is 

known a the ha l-ball tave | lavour to 
taste, and use lesired, 

For coating cooked or uncooked fondants 

wlarzipan Lift the moulded sweet on 

a fork, dip into some of the fondant, then 


place on an oiled tin to et 


Far ¢ rats Colour 


r the candy to a ver 
pal iffron, roll on i! rble lab to the 
right hape, wrap ow transparent, flame 
colour way paper, giving a neat little twist 


i¢ paper to form the root-end of the 
Carrot, Leave ple nty f 


of spare paper at the 


5 


> 


snap like glass. \t this stage at 
almonds by dipping them, two or three 
a time into the hot carame x then 


’ 


them out and placing them on an oiled t 


to dry. Another way of making pralines 
to put the almonds on a small tin, 
them thickly with sifted ng sugar af 
bake them slowly, taking tl it and s 
ring very frequently and adding more 
each time The heat of the oven turns th 
ivar to caramel, but I nnot be q 
sure that pralines made this wat will 
“oo sticky” within a fe hours of bet 
removed from the oven In either case tl 


almonds need not be blanched. 
0 
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| Tablets! 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM TABLETS 
Pg over fifty years Fry's Chocolate Cream 


Tablets have been steadily growing in world- 
wide popularity. They stand unrivalled to-day 
for perfect purity and delicious flavour. 





























| IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 
| TOWN OR COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
| 


Why not consult the ESTATE pages of 


THE BYSTANDER 


(The bright handy-sized Illustrated weekly) 


—_—— 


Published every Wednesday 
| Price 1)- 


To be obtained from all leading Newsagents, Railway 
Bookstalls, etc; or send for a copy, post free |/I\%, to: 


The publisher 








“GRAPHIC BUILDINGS,” WHITEFRIARS, E.C.4. 
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may be greatly improved 
by just a touch of “LA. 
ROL ROSE 
BLOOM which gives 
a perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. © one can 
tell it_is artificial. It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPO’ 


' Boxes 


out of doors. 














regularly night and morning, 


KEEP THE HEALTHY 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


} 
| 


All that is required is the right kind 


of skin nourishment appli d at the 
right time. LA-ROLA feeds th , 
deeper skin tissues and _ prevent f 
the surface from becoming lined and 
weather - beaten. The delightfully | 


soothing effect of 


Reve 


(as pre-war) 





PALE onde 
COMPLEXIONS upon chafed or otherwise irritated skins must be experi- 
enced to be fully appreciated, LA-ROLA should be use 


and before and after exposure 


From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND, 


























Celtic Crosses 
in the Beautiful Grey 


CORNISHGRANITE 


Everlasting i in Wear. 


we St. Mlaver Cross 
4 ft. high 


£19 0 0 


Carrita ge paia 









Estimates quoted Erection any 
Cemetery, or shipment abroad. 
Pooklet Q Post Free. 


MAILE & SON, Ltd., 


THE GRANITR SCULPTORS, 


367 Euston Road, LONDUN, N.W.1 
POUNDED 1755. 




















Do as your Dentist does- 
USE 


KOLY NOS 
DENTAL CREAM 


=... ee ee 





The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 

















President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN | 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 

which deals with larger number 

Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhe 

admission and 

URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman ; COL. Lornp WM. C1 
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OURNYILLE Cocoa 





MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CAD BU RY" an every piece of Chocolate 





Problem 
Pages 


The Shadow of Fear 
NE of the first letters which I opened 
early in the New Year came from a 


woman who writes pitifully of her 


worries 
the 


» tell you of 
rouble in 


‘I feel my 


there is so mt 














when 1 t 
world kn t l ought to be 
cheering the depressed and the lonely and the 
wu 4 old servant of mine puts it. 
But premonitions of disaster, 
1a 1e future, of disease, of 
And as I don’t know 
w to fears I thought I’d write 
1 sk \ ey 
That is the substance of the letter. I 
ympathize. «And I know how seldom such 


sympathy. few of us 


Very 
with the woman of 
Yet al 
a a 1 


IS generally 


“imagin- 
real. 


t 1] 
troudies 


are 


} 
ouble 


t worse than 
itself. “Rising to the occasion ”’ 





s a homely little phrase which holds a 
ye amount of truth. People whom one 
oes not suspect to be courageous often 
ww marvellous courage when put to the 
st. And I think this means that in the 


f things it is not intended that 


e should get in advance the strength o1 

grace needed for any particular occa 
S101 The courage which may be needed 
me day is reserved for that day, and | 
jon’t think the most sensitive woman 


should be sorrowful or perplexed because 
* 


were she called upon to face 


special tragedy she would be unable to 
yo through it bravely, 

a ars, however, are olten due to 

health or to mental strain, either of 
vhich is a reason for getting medical o1 


5VC hologic al he 


p- There are doctors to- 


y Who Know enough about the mind to 
able to chase away these fears. 


| know is difficult so to discipline 


the mind 





one can control one’s 


wughts. But it is 


l possible to 
mind dwell d 


make the 


pg . eliberately on happy things. 
Thinking happiness, thinking health, think 
ng trust, thinking kindness is discipline. 
lhe mind so trained to ob 


mes in time to 


ey ones 


reason 
think 


instinctively of 


wn 


Some Modern Questions 
Frankly Faced 


By Barbara Dane 


happy things. Don’t, when the bad un- 
happy come, tire yourself by 
making a big effort to banish them, but 
attack them with an opposing thought of 
happiness. In the end the better thought 


thoughts 


will win. 


‘*Shall I Leave Home?” 
This is the cry of a young girl who, I 


imagine, represents hundreds. She says: 


‘*T am earning forty-five shillings a week as 
a typist, with the prospect of a rise in a few 
months’ time. I am at present living at home 
with my people, and every day we have a vio- 
lent about my future. I want to 
leave home and live in rooms with a pal in my 
office. I make a contribution at home towards 
my keep, of course, but it isn’t necessary to the 
well-being of the household that I should stay. 
My father and mother have my elder brother at 
home and two other I am fond of my 
family, but their ways are not mine. They like 
meals to be served to the minute, they don’t 
like me to have a fire in the drawing-room so 
that I may entertain my friends, and they 
always expect me to do just what they do on 
Sundays. To put it quite frankly, I find it a 
Strain being at home, and I am quite sure that 
I should get on much better with my people if 
I did not live with them altogether. 

‘* My friend and I know of two rooms which 
we can but as I don’t want to cause a 
upheaval at home and do anything 

I decided to write to you and ask 
candid opinion, for I believe that 


discussion 


sisters. 





share, 
terrible 
itrageous 


for your 


all your sympathy won’t be given to the older 
generation.” 
I like the candour of this letter, and I 


b] 
don’t { Any girl 
who isn’t happy at home, who isn’t needed 
and who can support herself out- 
y entitled to leave it. 
and _ under- 
member of a family 
happy and interest- 
ave us large houses 
rental I 
attractive bed- 

I should like 
her to individual room with 
a gas fire and gas ring where she could 
her guest on the occasion 
when she did not wish to bring her into the 
family life. I wish that every 


hesitate in giving a reply. 


fay 


t ho 
a nonr 
} 


side her home, is sure 


[It needs enormous sympathy 

I d 
standing between ever 
to make communal life 


ing. If modern life 
and 


should 


db 


family flats at a reasonable 
a plea for an 
for 


her own 


make 


sitting-room every girl. 


have 
make coftee for 


general 
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mother and every father k 


new how to make 
home life so attractive that none of the chil- 


dren would eve: » old home 


except to found a new husband 


or wife That is what family life is when 
people unde nd how to make it beautiful 

But I am not going to criticize parents. 
It is extraordin: diff to make family 
life attractive n it is hard to find 
efficient domestic service, to discover roomy 


} 


houses, to und 


a erstand the ways of the young 

pe ple Tt 1923 
I] think if I were presented with the 
problem raised by the girl who wants to 
leave home I should agree to let her go as 
graciously and as cheerfully as possible. | 
think I should ask to be invited to tea some 
times in the funny, restricted “digs’’; I 
think I should remember that Margery liked 
home-made jam and vse famous rock 


buns; I think I should ask her—and het 


friend—to dinner some night and give the 
dinner one would give to an _ honoured 
guest. I don’t think my diplomacy would 


win my child back to the 
it would 


the 


parental home, but 
ionship between us 
And I know my child would 
love the home the for having left it. 
So, always supposing that proper discre 
tion is exercised in the 


} , ’ 
make the reiat 
sweeter 


more 


choice of rooms and 
in the choice o 
this 


f a room-mate, my answer to 


candid correspondent is: and 


* Co 


make your new little home, be as happy as 
you can, and make the 1.dventure as grace- 


fully as possible so that it shall 
ks’ pride—and 


m 


not hurt 
write and tell 


ynths’ time.”’ 


home fol 


your 


me all about it in six 


Engaged Couples on Holiday 
“3; 3.” 


**T am thinking of taking an early summer 
liday. My fiancé expect t his holiday 
about the same time. ire anxious to spend 


writes : 


tm ox 





it together Do tion to our 
stayi it the sar hotel or boarding house 
Son f my frier t k it would be rather 
questionable to do s I am not rigidly con 
ventional, but I don’t want to do anything in 
doubtful tast 

I think perhaps it is a pity to anticipate 
those long happy days together which be 


long to the golden time of the honeymoon 


Unless the larriage Ls kelv to be Very 
long delayed I shoul? advise postponement 
of a joint holiday. If members of both 
families see ho obj¢ n to the holiday ug 
gested you can afford nore possible 
criticism and go awat ind enjoy your- 
selves But 1 shou lo this only if there 
is nO immediate | pect marriage, and 


then only if your people approve, Conve; 


tions have relaxed a good deal in th 
few vears, and people more readily un 
stand that two young folk 


marry want to share t iovs of 
making. 


would countenance such a holiday only wit 


Even so, a great any parent 
proper chaperonave 
pr Pp -hapel age. 


Should She Pay? 

I am asked by a self 
she ought to pay 
enjoyment spent with a man escort. T 





nswel ucn a 


is surely only one a 


tion—‘‘ Yes.’”’ It is sometimes a gt 
act to accept such ho lity W 
thought of sharing the « If you 1 
friend whom you have not en for 
who wants to take you out to dinner 
accept the invitation and 1 tly do no 
sider it necessary to discuss the bil 
no woman ought to expect a man to m 
habit of paying for her enjoyment 
should always pay her own share. Won 
who would not allow men to make pre 
to them are sometimes extremely « 
about taxis and so on lhe lern 
of comradeship is utterly against the 
iple that when a man and a maid 


together it should be the mar 


Getting into Debt 
I 


have a letter here fror 


n a woman Ww 
les } i eeait } } ‘ 
complains that her husband objects 
running an account at a irge | 
stores, though he is quite w I 
an adequate dress allowance. I am 
clined to agree with the nd. To 
an account at a London shop is to mat 
women an invitation to spend more 
they can afford, though to others it 
simply a useful convenience. I do not th 
here much amusement in paying 


clothes long after they are worn out, wi 
il¢ 


quently 


I think 


nappen “ 


that the better plat t ive 


dre allowance payable ea q 

that at the varying seasons of the yeat 
woman can get what 1e( withou 
danger of running up debts which n 
lificult for the husband meet. N 

so destroys the happin¢e marriagt 


rdid discussions about money, and when 


husband is able to off ywan 
hink the wise wife should take it and lea 
accounts aione, 


Children’s ‘‘ Stories” 
Do y 


ou find that your small hoy oI 
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who 


have 





iy be 
thing 
re 
nen a 
i 
nce | 
leave 


r gitl 


eg 


ever “tell stories’ I have a letter from 
a mother who is evidently greatly troubled 


because her small boy tells her tales which 


are highly inaccurate. She writes: 

“| have punished him, but with no result. I 
wish I knew what to do. I want my son to 
grow up the soul of honour, and although he is 
only eight that is not too young to learn that 
untruthfulness is hateful. Only I don’t seem 


able to make any impression on him.’? 





Isn’t it clear that my correspondent is 
fusing imagination story-telling ? 
[ know many small children who are abso- 
truthful in intention, but whose 
imaginations are so vivid that they actually 
yelieve they have seen what they describe. 
“stories which ought 
never to receive punishment. A little boy 
| know informed his mother one day that 
he had been out for the afternoon with all 
The cl was not a 
scout, but the scout idea had seized him so 
strongly that he really thought that for a 
glorious hour he had been one of that happy 
fellowship. Such a tale as this ought not 
to be punished. As a child grows older he 
will instinctively realize the borderland be- 
tween imagination and reality. 


with 


lutely 


ei Z oie 
There are some 


his brother scouts. child 


A Difference of Religion 


This is a very delicate matter for a 
stranger to decide. I don’t like the idea of 
a marriage in which the wife holds religious 
views differing widely 


husband. 


her 
by the restraint 
which never criticizes but always respects 


from those of 


It is possible, 


the other’s belief, to live happily in such a 
position. But what children? The 
question must necessarily arise some time or 
) 


otner 


about 
Are the children to be brought up in 
the belief of the mother or of the 
The man 


father ? 
tolerant of his wife’s 
religion before children come is often less 
tolerant afterwards. 


who is 


It is the experience of 
all priests and ministers of that 


rel igion 
mixed successful. 


matriages’’ are rarely 
\ here there are children it means a sacri- 
hce of conscience on one side or the other, 
and such sacrifices do not make for the 
happiness of married life. If the difference 
In religious creed is slight the danger of 
unhappiness is slight; where the difference 
is big the unhappiness is likely to be pro- 
portionately greater 


A Secret Marriage ? 


I have Written privately to the writer of 
a very } 


pathetic letter which I have received. 


I was aske 
as asked to give advice on the question 


PROBLEM PAGES 


of a secret marriage, and although I think 
that 
correspondent is 





such a case as that presented by my 
rare indeed, I think 
» say that I do 
marriage is ever 
Candour is always tl 


very 
it is perhaps worth while t 


not consider that a secret 
justified. 
in this as 


he best policy 
in other matters. Secrecy about 
such a relationship as marriage must 
rise to 


there are 


give 
endless difficulties, and although 
cases in 


hide the 


many which it might 
truth, present 
can be gained only at the 


easier to 
mind 


appear 
peace ot 
cost of future embarrassment and unhappi- 
ness. 


The Profession of Journalism 

‘* Margery’ thinks that she can write; 
she is a teacher by profession but she wants 
to supplement her living by writing, and she 
asks for friendly help. I think I 
owe it to all the and women who are 


some 
men 
earning their living by writing to say that 
journalism is as much a pro‘ession or a 
trade as medicine or engineering. 
a spare-time job. It would not be fair of 
me to encourage any woman to attempt to 
make pocket-money by writi time 
when trained and exp 
nalists find it difficult to make 

It is true, of course, that 
not professional writers are 
to sell their literary efforts 
would object to journalists 
make 





ng ata 


many rienced 





jour- 
ends meet. 

people who are 
sometimes able 


But teachers 





10 wanted to 


money by inexperienced spare-time 


teaching, and journalists love their pt 
fession too dearly to wish to see an addition 


to the numbers of that 


those who think 
writing is simply a means of earning a few 
shillings in one’s spare time. 


Margery, if you want to make writing 


your career, give your whole time to it If 


you want to become attached to a daily 


newspaper staff, go into the provinces and 


learn how 


| 
to be a journalist. If you want to 
make your living by fiction or by writing 


articles, study literature, study English, 
study style, increase your experience of life, 
learn how to express yourself, write and 
write and write—but not as_ spare-timi 


oC cupation. 
Journalism is a wonderful profession, but 
even a 


her trade 


no one who is a good journalist or 


learned 





successful journalist ever 
in a day. 
where 


It has taken years for some of us 
to get Don’t 
Margery, to begin at the top. If you care 
about it you won't mind beginning where 


we are now. expect, 


every good writer began—at the very lowest 
step of the ladder. 


Ww 
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Fp Mrs Seome Sturgeor, / 

~: ap 5 
ees a Contributions for funds should be sent 
% to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
eS Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
: . “ cheques made payable to Cassell & Co,, 
eR ¥ Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
lag N please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
Wee address to which to send them. 

















5 I wish it did. The it drawn 





ie end of December in les the 
the £43 earmarked t 
during January, Feb nd Mar 
Sais that by the time you 
will have been spent. N that I 
—it rejoices me to think 
A Record Month <tr 
My f ; and comfort it will \ 
r : ry ERS , rst i . : . 
Y DEAR REAI ERS, My first job when it has been sper 
this month 1s 1 wank collectively made, the balance wi 
in every case where an address was crtemtinne eanstinen 
° i 4110 > i I 1¢ i 
rive have already thanked the in 
ve 1 . / oti a expec evel nonth ) 1) 
lividually—all those who responded so : +] " 
‘. ¢ A e i i biel U ( i 
splendidly to my appeal for the S.O.S. athe 
° A ae ae ‘ nea one ra 
Fund in the Christmas number. I asked for 
i. . pa - i il | { sf { ‘ 
£34 for the special purpose of providing 
4 pur} : rrate 
poor homes with coal; I received £43 and ae ll 
o ° . sale Tit ( 
over £30 besides to be allocated as |] i aed 
~ : P t n ant | Ke ( 
thought best. Altogether during Decembe1 - Und 
I received for the S.O.S. Fund nearly £76 alta 
y & Trop ’ 
¢ +] i ! 
Before I go further I want to give a brie f sales 
_ : . i¢ una¢ 1 1 I 
statement of accounts for the year 1922. more would hav heen 
. . ~ - - . Port 7 thy 11} 
S.0.S. FUND, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1922 But in three cases il 
ve meal I dal 
INCOME 
f 1 ince oul ( 
Balance brought forward wa QR = 3 family, who 
Donations ; es 228 © 1 move nearer her work and 
Repayments of | 617 © with her. In the 
4,283 ‘ & l m i : ‘ 
} 
EXPENDITURE i I ; 
/ . _ 
Gifts eee 104 ( 6 ry 
Loans 32 journ . ‘ 
. the ! ] 
Cheques 1 4 th I 
a1 } I l | t 
Balance in lal ° S41 of 2 1 
I l 
/ 2582 oO ‘ : . 
——e ] 
i i ( in 
[wo points ¢ ill f r littl mment eve ind I 
rhe first is the size of the balance in hand work made an ext 
You must not get into ir heads that tl I m confident 


ance 


represe! our normal bal 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
ALLIA ciovs 

















MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


SOLD BY 
ALL 
GROCERS 


SS 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF | 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES C. BRANDAUER « Co., Lro., 
Sukie haat Paki. | CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


» Neither Scratch 


AN URGENT APPEAL | SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
FOR THE PROMISE OF £5. MEDALS. 


Once again I appeal to all who are able, to kindly 
promise £5, provided I can get nine others to 
































Attention is 
es also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 








ponies the same sum, This is one of the best ANTI - BLOTTING 
vays of helping my work, as no one feels the strain PENS. Sample Box of 
tae anc efor benefit to the — gs of £50, ; either series, 104d. 
400 rd to ur kin romise in the 
“= ates you oll acuess Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
7 Hon, Sec.: EvitH SMALLWOOD, 


=~ WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonoon. 


15 Lancaster House, MALVERN 

















A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. a. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. How Doctors 
Tie ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship Avoid Colds 
A great Physician said he never had a Cold 
and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES | a — thes ene ae ns — NOSE IN 
URGENTLY NEED £25, ooo | ORD! k. Another prescribed inhaling anti- 
ved to date £1 ates 
To prevent aeaiieent ‘of any ‘branch of the snout s Work, To avoid Colds and inftnounn, use 
scboestce eet Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
11% and Girls ing maintaine 
ie Pitt ne ‘el THE KING AND QUEEN SMELLING BOTTLE 
Chav an & Toes Hl 1 : eaten ane M.A. Or adi Chemists & Stores 2/-or fost free in U.K. Jor 2/3 (stamps 
(Aetrmass of Ship Com mane ee ON Fe DEVITT, Bs9 Dr. Mackenzie’s Arsenical Soap. 
Fount Secre ortes— H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND Ideal for the complexion. 
PNRY G I 
lactis ti, sebeahiceinaits auaiiliipdacaniiieen John Taylor's Oxygen Tooth Powder, 
The Shaltesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship emi i a eS 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue == = __ London, W.C.2. DR. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORIES LTD., READING. 
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IF A STITCH IN TIME. SAVES NINE— 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 
saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 
SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


Chairman J. GOMER BERRY, 

Vice-Chairman Maj.-Gen, LORD CHE YL ESMORE, K.C.M.G,, K.C.V.O. 
Treasurer ROBERT MOND. Esa. 

Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D., M.R.C.P. 





THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


——<——a 
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The Bread 


for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 
—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more HOVIS 
delicilous—and 


than this, 
is doubly 
appelising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 






f ‘Hovis i 


ozs Havis 
aie ne 
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mest \ healthy Corset, 

the “‘N r al Fase" Corset the 

most healt of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 

to the most delicate lines of fem 


grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 
8 11 - POST 
/ pall PReEE 
Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 
Stocked in all sizes 


=> from 20 to 30. Made 
in finest quality Drill, 


7] |} SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt or break 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 

uality, with s suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 

tis L-S at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


ey, 


bre. 
It is “ames Sith adjustable shoulder-straps 
it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a — shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooked Eyes | 
It can be easily — at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 





These ** Health ” Corsets are specially recommended for ladie 
er y cycling, tennis, « lane cing, golf, &c., as there is nothing t 
Singers anil f 


par 2 them to breathe with perf ect freedon All wome 
housewives and those employe nm t 
movement, appreciate the “ Corset o Heal th 
every movement ot the body, anc wh st givi 





They yield freely t 
beauty of figure are 


SEND FOR yours zO- DAY, 


oss your Posta te 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. Base Wrhea oat 











Style “69 
Glacé Kid 


21/- 


A Serviceable Shoe 


NE feature much apprec iated in the 

above illustrated shoe is its fitness 
for all outdoor occasian : whether 
during the bleak days of March, or 
| warm and sunny August, this style 1 
never out of place Perfect fit is also 
assured, for Mascot hoe ire made 


in a large range of sizes and _ fittings. 


MASCOT 


Write for Booklet of Styles and Name 
of nearest Agent, post free. 











NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





the full approval of subscribers to the 
S.0.S. Fund. 

There are not only the gifts that pass 
through my hands for which | have to 
thank helpers many 
gifts that pass all through the year, but in 
still greater time, 
direct from my helpers to those with whom 
| have put them in touch. 
sentative letter from one of the kindest of 


there are the many, 


numbers at Christmas 


Here is a repre- 


friends : 

“] have not been able to send to the S.O.S. 
Fund this year, having sent my small gifts to 
THe Quiver friends privately, but I hope you 
have had a good response. ‘They are so appre- 
iative of letters that one is more than repaid 
for the trouble of writing.” 

From those who have received gifts the 
number of letters would more than fill my 
pages. I wish you could see them all, be- 
cause they show su h genuine thankfulness. 
\lthough it saddens one to realize how 
hard the pinch must be when ten or fifteen 
shillings can mean so much, it is a pleasure 
to feel that we have lit a fire or provided a 
good meal. The vicar of the Black Country 
parish where we have a number of old 
friends in terribly poor circumstances told 
me of some new heartbreaking cases of ill- 
ness and unemployment. A little later he 


wrote : 


“T hardly know how to thank you for your 


most generous gifts for Christmas. The 
money your readers so very kindly sent made 
some happy homes in my parish this year. 
Thank you and them for it. When you come 


to see us again you will have 


me more happy 
and grateful people t ” 


welcome you. 
What Five Pounds Effected 


The particular five pounds of which I am 
+h ] . ~ 
inking made happier and more comfort- 


able eight homes. Two-—the poorest—re- 
ceived £1 eawh, the rest 10s. Any other 
hve-pound note can do equally fine work. 


Die 1 . 
But it need not be five pounds ! 


But i A particu- 
‘ar five shillings 


\ gs of which I am thinking 
paid for coal for a week and left something 
ver, and a 
bread and 


particular half-crown bought 
one had 
ronchit. 1 11 1 

ronchitis and hardly any food in the house. 


Please 
ase remember 


margarine for who 


: that where incomes are 
Ret; : 
iMinitesimal no sum is too large or too 
small to be useful. 
The Blind Babies and Others 
Piss S.0.S. Fund got the bulk of the 
stmas laroe } } 

stmas largesse, but some of the other 


fy) < 7 2 

tunds were remembered as wel] 
Yéty welcome 

Stine House, 


, and several 
Sun 
to remind readers that 


gilts were received for 


I want 


vi 


we are now responsible for a QUIVER cot in 
the Blind Babies’ Home, and we are in 
honour bound to 
that fine 
“adopted ¥ 


some of 
hundred who 
children of foreign lands 
would now volunteer to contribute regularly 
to the maintenance of the blind baby in our 
cot, I should be extremely grateful. The 
plight of the hungry child abroad is terrible 
and tears at our heartstrings; but nothing 
could be worse than the plight of the poor 
blind baby in our midst. His fate is hard 
enough in the best circumstances; it is ap- 
palling to think of him in squalid sur- 
roundings, ill fed and scantily clothed. I 
beg all those who can contribute towards 
THE QUIVER Cot to do so as generously as 
possible. 

The Save the Children 
ceived some welcome contributions, also St. 
Dunstan’s, Dr. Barnardo’s and the British 
Home for Incurables. 


support it. If 
army of 
the 


over a 


Fund also re- 


Appeal of the Month 
Miss M. T. sends me a long letter in the 
course of which she says: 


‘* My sister, who is forty-nine years of age 
and feeble in health, looks after the house, and 
I have to support her and myself by sewing, 
painting and embroidery. I have been for some 
vears helping people as housekeeper, companion, 
etc., but after a series of illnesses I now have 
to live quietly at home. We have had to mort- 
gage our little house owing to doctors’ bills, 
and we have no money beyond £60 a year be- 


tween us from two clerical charities, and we 


pay £30 interest on the mortgage. Some 
friends have given me and some have lent me 
money to buy materials for making blouses, 
frocks, cushions, cosies, blotters, wastepaper 


baskets, &c., 
I possibly o 
ful column? ”’ 


and I so need to sell them. Could 
tain orders through your wonder 





The answer to that question rests 
readers, and I sincerely hope it 
the affirmative. 


with my 
will be in 
I shall most gladly supply 
name and address. Miss M. 
large repertoire and would send her price 
list with readers were 
very kind in placing orders for their Christ- 
mas presents with QUIVER workers, but it 
keep them busy 
throughout the year, for rent and food and 
clothing have to be paid for every week. 


T. has a very 


pleasure. Several 


is a real kindness to 


Some Wants 


Unfortunately, however grateful I may 
be for kindnesses received, I have to ask 
for more, because every month widens the 


scope of our work and reveals new needs. 
Once again I quote our friend the vicar 


of the Midland parish, and I very much 
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hope his appeal may meet with a 
response : 


good 
5 


*“ It would be 
in this parish 


one of the great 
I ld t the 


f 
I 
ry scn 


st helps to me 
ldren fr 


ch 


some preparatot1 Is t 1 me their cast 
off clothing. If you could only see the ragg¢ 
Sshoeless little children, many of whom a1 
cholars in our Sunday school, you woul 
realize what a tremendous help a regular supply 
of boots and shoes and clothing for children 
would be.’’ 

Mothers of children who have outgrown 


It 
tion for having to buy new ones to know 


their clothes, please note! is a consola 


that the discarded garments are keeping 
other little ones cosy and warm 
Other things for which I am asked aré 


blankets, stockings, boots of all sizes, night 
dresses and knickers, and work for a widow 
living in Peckham 
of any kind and 


employment. 


She would do cleaning 


is most anxious for more 


receive 
hing and the offer of it by 
The other day a poor lady 


It is extraordinary how often I 
a request for a t 
the same post. 
was ordered a most necessary surgical in 
strument by her doctor and had not a penny 
to 


spare 10! it. reader 
invahid 


The instru 


By the Same post a 


used for an 


the very sum that was needed. 


sent a guinea to be 


and 
has been derived from it. In 
I was asked for a 
who has to 


ment was supplied, very great benefit 


another case 


warm coat by an invalid 


go out on errands whenever she 
h . = 


’ 


in the 





is well enou ame mail-bag was 


the offer of the very garment. There is a 


home for everything useful that can be 


spared; but please ask for an address first. 


Anonymous Gifts 
I have had a lars 


ay 
} 
i 


e number of anonymous 


cifts and send my heartiest thanks for each 


one: 
S.0.S. Fund.—Douglas, Scotland, £3; Anon., 
6d.; M. A. G., £1; Anon., Yeovil, £1; 
Mrs. and Miss P., £2; One who has taken THE 
(QUIVER for over 30 years, 10s.; Father Christ 
Blackpool, £1; M. M., 
F. B., 208.3; “ In memory of K. B.,”? £3 18.; A 
Friend of THE QUIVER, 2s. 6d. ; : 
i aon. woe me,” 6358.3 “* Tim,” 9s. Od 
\ Welsh Read 
ros. 6d.; A We 


2s. 


nas, 


il. Wisher 


(urvER Reader, 2s. 6d.; A constant reader of 
THE QUIVER, 10 Wales c Many 
these gifts weré armarked for fires or for 
pe. ial cases and W 4 1 ‘ rd nel 
Sunshine Flouse N. ] L., 10 
Save the Ci 1reé Fup M f1: A. C. 
Glasgow, ss.; E. 1 P 2 Anon., 2s. 6d 
British Home for Incur ro. I 


. 3. S., 2a. Gd. 
”» 4 


Woman, 2s. 6d. 
yme “odds 
panied by 


C¢ ved trom 


od. lol 
an 
on to some 
Ma iO] L 

And now many thank 


11S below iOl letters 


and ends 


he Fire Fund 


\l Jessie B. Leslie, é 
M Mrs. Re n, Mrs. S 
Sh y, Mrs. Butler, Mr I 
Mrs. Nicholson, Mr B 
Brown, M1 Williams, M 
M Howes, Miss Ma \W 
1] ton, Mrs. Glover, M 
L. E. Caley, Mrs. Jewel-P 
Vr n, Mrs. Parr M 
Hit k, Mis ms 3 St 
M Swannell, Miss A. O. S 
S h, F. Harvey, Mr Ba 
g nson, Miss Isa M. W 
M j Mr. J. Watchous, 
Miss Kk. Roe, W. A. Har 
M Harrison, Miss H Ww 
Mr Wood, Miss | th B 
Marion Smith, Miss A 
Johnson, Miss G. M. Phil 


worth, Mr 
Miss 
Haworth, 





Biggs, 


Mrs. 


( x, Mrs. Beaton, J. C. St 
\ Mi A. Peters, M 

I 1, Mi Stanf = 
Dol Robinson, M M 
Davies, Mr Chandk M 





M Hilda M. Coley, M 
(Ann Jack, Mrs. Mile] 
Miss Winifred Williams, 
M Ethel Samy M 
I Mrs. B M 


\ uid 1 M 
Mr Gowing My | 
M 1 Griffin, M ( 
\ 1, Myr lar 

\M | M P 
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Dressers, 
Chemists, 4 
ete t 











DID IT. Ladies are speaking 
highly in favour of COLORATE—the 
(one liquid) Safe Hair Dye. It is easily 
applied, and after a little use will last 
for a considerable time. — It produces 
arich and captivating wealth of lovely 
lustrous tresses in either BLONDE, BROWN, DARK BROWN or NATURAL 
BLACK. It will do all and more than articles costing three times the 
2je; large size, 3/6. Money. May be relied upon for SAFETY. Is absolutely non-poisonous 
Sample Bottle. Ye and non-injurious. In use for thirty years without one complaint. 


. IF CANNOT PROCURE -Write to PARTON ,SON & COLT9, BULL RING , BIRMINGHAM. 


200 CERMAN EX-COLONIAL STAMPS | No Wonder Theyre Merry 


all different, £5 128.5 150, 52/6 ; 100, 24/6 ; 100diff. 
Dutch Colonials, 17/6; 6000 diff. Worldover, £14 ; 
5000, £9; 3000, 70/-; 2000, 30/-; 1500 diff. Portug. | 
Colonials, £12 108; 1000, £5 58.3 Soo, 70/; | 
500, 31/6; 1000 diff. War Stamps, 70/*; 750, 35/-; 
All perfect. Post free, registered. List free. 


Messrs. “‘ Espanola,”’ 698 Postbus, AMSTERDAM-55, Holland. 


































The New Patent 
Am SOUND DISCS 


Standing. Are the same to the ears as | = 


HEAD NOISES, no matter of how lon 








glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- CHILDREN LOVE IT 
HEAR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. Colouring Competition for Children. Valuable 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. Prizes given monthly. Write for particulars: 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 



























Bre Recs OVERALLS 
‘Mother andChild” 


tick , 
icket and is guare Ehey wash well, wear well, and always look 


makers itisun. SMart, for the dye is good and fast. 








ee wach l/ your avaper does not stock ““Hercuces” Overails 

par Si bvid dra- please send his name with your own on a posicar dato 

Placeitwith wore; JOSHUA HOYLE & SON, LTD., Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
free of charge. WHOLESALE AND SHIPPING ONLY SUPPLIED. 




















For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 
Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
lronmonger or Gas Company for it. If they do not stock, 
send 2/- for 2 tins, post paid. 


ren TIN “KLEENOFF ”’ Cooker Cleaning Jelly 





ETE + Sy THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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i 
ABY ts happily , 
B provided for by jj | 
BOOTS THE |; | 
CHEMISTS, and every \! 
thing that science and | 
skill can suggest for the | | 
welfare and comfort of | 
baby can be obtained at 
their branches with dis- 
tinct advantage in price 
and quality, 





The a of | Sesito soap for baby 
is an import Es li the development — 
of babys happirréss and health__. | } 


T is a wise policy to use a perfectly pure soap for baby’s bath and toilet. t 
Baby's sensitive skin is easily irritated, and a soap of inferior quality may 
injure the healthy texture and velvety smoothness that is baby’s birthright. 
Boots Baby Skin Soap is a fine quality nursery soap that best answers 
the test for baby's every need. It is specially made for baby, and is soothing, 
cleansing and thoroughly antiseptic. Boots Baby Skin Soap is perfectly 
pure, and is unequalled for keeping baby’s skin cool, soft and comfortable. 


BABY SKIN SOAP 


Specially atone by 
5” Per Tablet 1/32" Box of 3 Tablets 













| 


Retail Chemists in the World. 











Boots Pure Druo Co,LT. 
LE 


] 
' 





The Business Side 1° Yas of Progress 


of Church Affairs 


HE article which appeared under this 

title in the January issue of THE 

QUIVER made interesting reading. But 
the writer seems to be unaware of the re 
volution which has taken place in Church 
And the 
facts deliberately confute the statement that 
\cts of Parliament, rushed through 
luring war time, under which the Church 
affairs of a parish are placed in the hands 
fa local council, are proving to be wholly 


neffective.”’ 


affairs during the last two years. 


Recent 


The New Church Government 

On December 23rd, 1919, the Enabling 
Bill received the Royal Assent. Under its 
provisions the Church of England gained a 
large measure of freedom to manage its 
own affairs and thus enable the Church to 
lo its work better. By the Easter following 
in nearly every parish there was enrolled 
i body of electors who claimed to be bap 

members of the Church, and these 
ectors proceeded to form a Parochial 
Church Council, upon which later certain 
lefinite powers were to be conferred. Can- 
lidates were also elected to Ruridecanal 
and Diocesan Conferences, and the mem- 
bers of this latter body elected the persons 
to sit in the National Assembly of the 
Church of England, upon which was con 
erred power of initiating any legislature on 
matters concerning the Church of I-ngland. 
This Assembly consists of three Houses: 
the House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, 
nd the House of Laity. 





No measure can 
be passed on to Parliament unless a 
najority assent has been received from each 
Mf the three Houses. The Assembly nor- 
mally meets three times a year under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury; and although only two years have 
elapsed since its establishment. a ereat deal 
of useful and important work “has been 
accomplished. 


The Powers of the Councils 
On July ist 
Councils 


» 1921, the Parochial Church 


> \ > 
(I OWeTs) Measure eCcamMe law. 


By the 
Rev. C. F. Twitchett, 


Clerical Secretary of the Life and 
Liberty Movement 


Under the measure the general functions of 
the Council are laid down as follows: ‘“ It 
shall be the primary duty of the Council in 
every parish to co-operate with the In- 
cumbent in the initiation, conduct and 
development of church work both within the 
parish and outside.’’ Here is a new Magna 
Charta for the laity of the Church 
‘Church work” is a term which embraces 
every conceivable activity for good, and the 
laity have a clear right and duty to play 
their part. The councils are made bodies 
corporate and have perpetual succession. 
To them are transferred practically all the 
powers, duties and liabilities of the Vestry, 
and the powers, 
churchwardens relating to the financial 





duties and liabilities of the 


affairs of the Church; the care, mainten- 
ance, preservation and insurance of the 
fabric of the church and the goods and 


ornaments; and the c 


are and maintenance 
of the churchyard. They also have the 
right to acquire property and to frame an 
annual budget for parochial and other 
needs, making provision for obtaining the 
necessary money required. 

It was proposed in the draft measure that 
the parishioners should have some veto on 


the appointment of their incumbent, but this 


was withdrawn 





ter considerable debate. 
When the Assembly comes to consider the 
whole question of patronage there is no 
doubt that radical changes will be made in 
the present method of ap 

Many of the criticisms made by the writer 


ointment. 


of the article referred to are already being 
considered by very influential committees of 
the Assembly. 
The Finances of the Church 

There is a central fund of the Church 


of England now administered by tht 


Assembly which controls the general funds. 
The budget for the year 1923 amounts to 
f158,353, the two most important items 
being fo4,579 for the training of men who 
during the war yea ffered themselves fo1 


ordination to the min and whose educa 


tion and training is being provided by the 


527 
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Church; and £40,200 for religious educa 
tion. In order that this amount should bi 


prov ide 1, each diocese is assessed at a fixed 
amount, and the Diocesan Conference of 
each diocese passes on the assessment to 


each individual parish. It is the business 
of the Parochial Church Councils to decide 
how this charge on their funds may be met, 
and there is a large increase every year in 
the number of parishes which adopt the 


regular weekly method of giving, called the 
tree-will offering 


The Parson’s House 


The problem of dilapidations has vexed 





the minds of the clergy for nearly half a 
century, but no action has been taken, 


mainly through lack of agreement and lack 


of opportunity for grappling with it. Nov 

wing to the existence of the “Church’s 
Parliament,’’ a measure is being considered 
and in due course will be presented to 


Parliament for 


Appointment to Livings 


sut the present method of appointment to 
‘ftice in the Church cries aloud for drastic 


reform. Now that the laity are being asked 


to give more hnan al support to the ge neral 
needs of the Church, and also to provide 


endowments for the formation of new dio 


ceses, they are rightly demanding some say 
in the manner of the appointment to parish 
and diocese. A committee of the Assembly 





has been appointed to inquire into the 


existing method of patronage and to make 


proposals for reform It is hoped that at 
he next session the first part of the report 
of this committee will be presented and that 
the sale of livings will be abolished onc« 


and for all. It has been a scandalous thing 
that the right to sell a “cure of souls” ha 


been permitted so long, and all Churchmen 


should support the removal of such a 
grievous abuse. Then will come, it is 
hoped, proposals to deal with patronage 
and tenure. 
Retirement 

| ) enure 1c i¢ by side V l 
appointment to. oft \ll bishops and 
other clergy should r n a pensior: at 
eventy unies a ¢ tent authority le 


cides that tenure hould b extended fer a 


furthe imited period \ppointments to 

> it fixed number 

oT years, ten, and p \ yn should be 

ide for ex ange, unle both clergyman 
and parishions le ( therwise 


w 


The Establishment 
The great majority f ( h pe 
would prefer the ass itior ( 
State to continue, and 

reform must take ¢ 

It is not at all likely 1 S 
relinquish its rights 

offices in the Church nul 
mained established. | re n 
sary, MW any imp! 


lat proposals shoul¢ 


recognizing the rig S 
yr the Church su 
its own officers as } 
leadership and power in ] id d 


The Appointment of Bishops 


The Crown, through t I 


- 


Church of Englan 
mended that a met 


Church, but the Stat 


nt OF appointment 


would consist of 

three Houses com} \ 
Assembly, members 1] ( 
and Laity of the 3) ( 


the diocese con 


the Cathedral C 


The Appointment of Incumbents 
With re rard to the 

one has to take into 

patronage which ex 

cised by private pat ' 

Lord Chancellor, D Lat 

Cathedral Chaptet It 


of their office , Univ L 4 

Bishops, Ecclesiastical t : . Val 
all to the rood, 

type of parson t ( 

his variety is to « 


e parish must be 


ble to n 
n lone \\ 
( irch would h 
Lilie boy cryin 
been just as likel tain i 
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Tis true its not the first he’s had, 
But then heisa rowing lad, 
And Sharp's makes grown, and growing, glad. 


Made in Six flavours i . 
HOME MADE. COFFEE. rs es 


PLAIN, CHOCOLATE, 
ALMOND, COCOANUT. MAIDSTONE 








